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Slhe  laskan’_A New Serial by James Oliver Curwooo 
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footmarks. This natural, soft, flaky 
anser quickly removes all the 
dirt and does not scratch or injure 
surface. Contains no lye, acid 


or hard grit. 
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the flat, thin, flaky particles clean 
a great amount of surface with a 
Seat Vimeteoleletelane) in 20)0.¢ 


A little Old Dutch goes a long way. 


for all cleaning. 
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Christmas morning — and in 
come the greatest artists! 


The surprise and delight of a Victrola for 
Christmas! Music appropriate to Christmas; 
music for every day in the year; music so life- 
like that the greatest artists select the Victrola 
_ as the one instrument to carry their art me ue 4 
= intothehome. BuyaVictrolathisChristmas § - 
* —but be sure itis a Victrola. $25 to $1500. gd arsine pln s A 


word “‘Victrola"’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


Mictor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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HEADLINERS 
FOR 3322 


[IN January begins Gene Strat- 

ton - Porter’s great poem, 
“Euphorbia,” a stirring epic of 
the search for land and a home. 
It is so good that we have broken 
all rules and will print it in three 
instalments 


W: L. George has written for 
us a series entitled ““Women 
in the New World,” which ana- 
lyzes, with all the force of that 


‘ master of insight, the new woman 


who has taken the place of the 
old. This begins in January also 


HE ALASKAN,” James Oli- 
ver Curwood’s new serial 
beginning in this number, will 
continue through the spring, with 
its lure of romance and of mys- 
tery, and its background of that 
wonderland, Alaska, of which we 
know so little 


“THROUGHOUT the year of 

1923 we shall continue to 
publish stories by Fanny Heaslip 
Lea, that delightful writer who 
can make love and moonlight 
seem more glamourous than any 
other author of today. The next 
one will appear soon 


EY ERY story by I. A. R. Wylie 

is a triumph. That is why 
we are so sure of “Jungle-Law,” 
a three-part story to begin in 
February. It is a great achieve- 
ment by a great writer 


[F YOU loved “The Kingdom 

Round the Corner’”’—and every 
one who read it did—you will 
love “The Coast of Folly,” Con- 
ingsby Dawson’s latest and most 
delightful book. We are begin- 
ning it in May 


‘THROUGH the year we shall 

have articles by Basil King, 
Bruce Barton, Anne Shannon 
Monroe, Clara Savage Littledale, 
Ruth Sawyer, H. Addington 
Bruce, Edward Mott Woolley and 
others. Short stories by Kathleen 
Norris, Emma-Lindsay Squier, 
I. A. R. Wylie, Margaret Sang- 
ster, and many others will appear 
from time to time. Everything 
will combine to make this the 
finest year of our existence 
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Dooce BrotHers 


BUSINESS SEDAN 


It is said of women that they sometimes base their 
choice of a motor car on the color and stripe of the 
upholstery. 


Dodge Brothers have found, however, that the woman 
of today is more practical in her reasoning. She con- 
siders appearance, to be sure, but she places first 
emphasis on safety and utility. 


She has instantly recognized, for example, the tremen- 
dous advantage of the steel body construction peculiar 
to this sedan. She realizes that there is an important 
place for such a car in her domestic affairs as well as in 
the routine business affairs of men. 


She knows that Dodge Brothers have built the car to 
withstand long, hard usage. 


She appreciates the durability of its Spanish leather 
upholstery, the lustre of its baked-on enamel finish, the 
removability of the rear compartment fixtures, the non- 
rumble qualities of its fabric roof. 


She particularly admires the trim beauty of its lines, 
because it is a virile type of beauty that breathes strength 
and safety. 


And so it is that she has definitely registered her 
approval of the car by buying it, and driving it, and 
recommending it enthusiastically to her friends. 


The Price is $1195 f. o. b. Detroit 


Patents Pending 
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What the 
eAnd a Little 


IFTEEN years ago, Miss Emily P. Bissell, of 
Wilmington, Delaware, conceived the idea 
of raising. funds to help the anti-tuberculosis 
work of her state. She had read in the 

Outlook an article by Jacob Riis, in which he told of a 
Christmas stamp that was being sold in Denmark 
for the support of a children’s hospital. At the time, 
Miss Bissell was secretary of the Delaware Red Cross 
Chapter. With but forty dollars, secured from two 
friends, as her capital, she obtained the official consent 
of her chapter and the post-office authorities to put a 
few thousand seals into circulation. Stores, news- 
papers, and women’s clubs, attracted by the novelty 
of the idea and heartily in sympathy with Miss 
Bissell’s purpose, all supported her with great enthu- 
siasm from the first. Through such generous and 
united effort, three hundred thousand seals, to her a 
number beyond all her dreams, were sold that first 
year, and one thousand dollars was paid on the site of 
the first tuberculosis sanatorium in Delaware, known 
as Hope Farm. 

As a result of Miss Bissell’s demonstration and 
earnest pleading, the 
American Red Cross de- 
cided to take up the enter- 
prise on a nation-wide scale 
the next year, 1908. But 
the parent organization 
was handicapped by lack 
of funds, and again it was 
Miss Bissell who found the 


THE 


growing. 


Editor 
Penny Leads 


BEST THING 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


HE custom of giving useful gifts is 
Time was when nearly 


Has 


to 


Them 


penny, and a wall has been built against this dread 
disease that now results in the saving of 100,000 lives 
annually. From the economic standpoint this means 
the saving of $10,000,000 a year to the nation. 

The money secured by the sale of Christmas seals 
has been and is being applied in eight different 
directions in the fight against the Great White Plague. 
These are: (1) for increasing the number of hospitals 
and sanatoria for the treatment of tuberculosis, which 
have grown in number from too sixteen years ago to 
nearly 700 with approximately 60,000 beds; (2) for es- 
tablishing clinics and dispensaries, of which there are 
now more than 550; (3) in paying the salaries of 3500 
special tuberculosis nurses who carry the fight against 
the disease right into the home, instructing mothers 
and their families; (4) in research work; (5) for statis- 
tical study; (6) for printed matter, of which, during 
the past sixteen years, approximately 1,000,000 pieces 
have been distributed; (7) for the Modern Health 
Crusade, which has enrolled nearly 8,000,000 school 
children who are learning daily health habits; 
and (8) toward securing over 3000 open-air 

schools and_preventoria. 
Between now and Christ- 
mas you will have many 
an opportunity to pur- 
chase more of the little 
stamps that in past years 
have made possible this 
truly wonderful work. 
’ Purchase them generously 


necessary backers who 
shared her faith. She also 
undertook the task of 
writing to four thousand 
newspaper editors through- 
out the country, asking 
them to tell their readers 
that orders for seals should 
be sent to the national 
headquarters at Washing- 
ton. The result was a veri- 
table flood of orders. The 
use of the seal has increased 
from year to year as the 
public has become more 
and more interested in the 


everybody went to a store at Christmas 
time and purchased some more or less 
useless gift—and the transaction was 
closed with a perfunctory note of thanks 
from the recipient. But now the wise 
givers are increasing in number, and 
thoughtful consideration is taking the 
place of carelessness. Such givers realize 
that there can be nothing finer than a 
twelve-times gift of their own favorite 
magazine. Those who wish to give 
Goop HousEKEEPING may send us a 
check for $3, with the recipient’s name 
and address. We’ll send her a card 
with a Christmas greeting in your name 


and put them on your 
letters in the way approved 
by the Post-office Depart- 
ment. They are not worth 
a thing to you. They won’t 
carry your letters, but they 
will carry a chance to live 
to tens of thousands upon 
whom death has put its 
first sign. That sign can be 
crossed out, is _ being 
crossed out yearly in one 
hundred thousand cases by 
the ministrations made 
possible by the sales of the 
little stamps. It is esti- 
mated that there are over 


campaign of which it is the 
symbol, and it is expected 
that one billion seals will be purchased this year. 
The design of theesea! varies from year to year. 
The first one was a simple holly wreath surrounding a 
red cross, with the greeting ‘Merry Christmas,” done 
in red on a white background. The 1919 seal was the 
first to carry the double-barred cross, which specifi- 
cally symbolized the fight against tuberculosis, and is 
the emblem of the National Tuberculosis Association 
and its twelve hundred state and local agencies. 
This year’s seal, with the mother and child, is sym- 
bolic of the helpful guardianship of this cross over the 
children of our country. 


What the Pennies Have Done 


So much for the seal itself. To attempt to account 
for the great accomplishments that have been realized 
through its sale year after year would be impossible. 
Sixteen years ago the tuberculosis death-rate in the 
registration area, which includes only about seventy 
percent of the country, was 200 per 100,000; today it 
is but 100 per 100,000. Here a penny and there a 


a million active cases of 
tuberculosis in the United States; that every five 
minutes, day in, day out, d man, or woman, or child 
dies of it! In addition, it is estimated that there are 
at least one million inactive cases. And yet tuber- 
culosis is both preventable and curable. It is not 
true that it is inherited; it is “caught,” just as any 
other communicable disease is ‘caught,’ by germs 
transmitted from sufferers with the disease. That 
makes the remedy easier to apply, but means that it 
must be applied constantly, for there is no safety for 
any one while the disease is among us. More than fifty 
percent of all children are infected before they are ten 
years of age, from sixty to ninety percent before they 
are eighteen. The strong survive; the weak succumb. 
You can help protect them all and provide care for 
those who need it by purchasing Christmas seals at 
one cent each. Buy them and use them. We hope 
that the day is not far off when every letter, every 
package, mailed in December will carry the sign of 
one of the bravest fights against disease ever made 
by man. WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 





“Nature’s Gift 
to the Housewife 


Winter Jam and Jelly Making 


With the Certo Process you can now make delicious 
conserves for Christmas and jams and jellies all winter as 
you need them. No experience is necessary. 

From bottled fruit juices you can have clear, perfect- 
keeping jeliies in a few minutes’ time, delicious jams from 
canned and dried fruits and toothsome marmalades from 
the winter citrus fruits. Follow the recipes that come with 
every bottle. 

Certo is pure fruit pectin, the jellifying principle of 
fruit juices, concentrated by patented processes and highly 
endorsed by cooking authorities. Order Certo today from 
your grocer, or send 35c and we will promptly forward a 
bottle with free Book of Recipes. 

You will be delighted with this easy, economical meth- 
od of year-round jam and jelly-making. 

Pectin Sales Co., Inc., 388 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


* 


Pineapple Jam 
From Canned Pineapple 

1 large can Pineapple 
7% level cups (3% Ibs.) Gran. Sugar 
1 bottle Certo 

Use sliced or grated pineapple. If 
sliced pineapple is used, grind the 
slices through a food chopper or chop 
very fine. Mix the juice and chopped 
pineapple and measure out four cups 
into a large saucepan. If there is not 
enough add water to fill the fourth 
cup. Add the sugar; mix and bring 
to a vigorous boil, stirring constant- 
ly. Boil hard one minute. Remove 
from fire and add Certo, stirring well. 
Skim and pour into glasses. 


Cranberry Sauce de luxe 
(Jellied Cranberries) 

1% Ibs. Ripe Cranberries 

2 cups Water 

6 level cups (2% Ibs.) Sugar 

1 bottle Certo 

Pinch or crush each berry with the 
fingers so that they “pop” or open 
up. If too hard or green to open in 
this manner slit part way with knife. 
Use ripest, red berries to get finest 
flavor. 

Dissolve sugar in the water, then 
add the broken berries. Bring slow- 
ly to a boil and then boil hard one 
minute. Remove from fire and stir in 
1 bottle of Certo (have it poured out 
in cup ready to use), skim and at 
once pour into moulds or glasses, 


ERTO 


(Sureell) 


“Mother Nature’s Year-Round Jell Maker” 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Baby Comforts 


‘‘Anti-Colic’’ Nipple ° 
Baby Bathinette . 
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Infant’s Indoor Play Y: rd. 
Kiddie Toylette § 
Lloyd Baby Carriage 
Rubens Baby Shirts 
Sani-Table Tub . 

Vollrath Baby Bath .... 


Building, etc. 


inneapolis Heat Regulator.... 
lumbing Fixtures 
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Children’s Specialties 


“American Boy’’., Magazine 
Bradley Games .. 
Bubble Books ... 
Child Life Magazine ° 
Child’s Magazine and 

.e Martin Books. 
G. E. Christmas Aborlux. 
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Kiddie Kraft Jewelry . 
Lloyd -Doll . Carriages. 
Rand McNally Books for Children: 
Roger Williams Toys 
Society Doll Specs 
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Beuate’ 8 on Virginia Fruit Cake. ast 
Bond: Bread ... 
Booth’s -Sardines _. 
California Diamond Brand 

Walnuts 
Campbell’s Soups 
Certo Surejell 
Del .Monte Canned Fru 

Vegetables 
Dixie Plantation Peanuts 
Domino Syrup, ete 
Dromedary Dates, 
* Candied Peel 
Eatmor Cranberries . 
Faust Instant Coffee & Tea > 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 2 
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Hawaiian Crushed & Grated 
Pineapple Opp 

Heinz Food Products 

Honey 

Jefferson Farm Pe 

Jell- 

King's Dehydrated 

Knox Gelatine 

Libby’s Food Products 

Liebig’s Extract of Beef 

Morton’s Salt 

None Such mine “— 

Pet Milk .. 

Pettijohns 

Rompeian Olive Oil 

Postum 

Premier Coffee and Salad 
Dressing 

Price Flavoring Extracts. 
uaker Puffed Goods ... 
umford Baking Powder 
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Kroehler Daven-O ... 
Leavens Furniture .. 
Perfect Self Help Chair 
Royal Easy Chair 
Service Table Wagon.. 


House Furnishings and 
Appliances 


Ajax Plural Socket Electric ove 

Alvin Silver 

American Lace Paper Doilies. 

Atlantic Bayberry Candles. 

Bailey, Banks & Biddle Silver- 
ware, etc. 

Cape -Cod Bayberry Candles 

Cape Cod Fire Lighter 

Community Plate Silverware 

Dolly Madison Bed Spreads 

1847. Rogers Bros. Silverplate... 

Emeralite Lamps 

Fuller Brushes 

Fulton Tea Wagon 

G-E Electrical Conveniences 

Greist Lamps 

Hawley Automatic Chest 

Heirloom Silver Plate 

Holmes & Edwards Silverware... 

Humphry Radiantfire Heaters... 

Icy-Hot Vacuum Products 

Ideal Shoe Rack 


Kenwood Blankets and Koverlets. . 


Kirk Silverware 
Mahogany Alarm Clock 
Middletown Silverware 


Moore Push Pins and Hangers... . 


Neatway Shoe Rack 

Nikpan Napkins & Table 
Damasks 

Novelite Spreads 


Pequot Sheets & Pillow Cases.... 


Plate Glass 

Rust Craft Christmas Gifts. . 

Service Table Wagon 

Stieff Silverware 

Thayer & Chandler China for 
Painting 

Universal Christmas Gifts 

Vanitie Curtains 

Victrola 

Wallace Nutting Hand Colored 
Pictures 

Welsbach Gas Heater 

Western Electric Sew Motor 


Westinghouse Christmas Gifts.... 


Household Supplies 


Black Flag Insect Powder 

Desolvo Pipe Cleaner 

Diamond Dyes 

Fels-Naptha Soap 

Gold Dust 

Hamersley Roll Wax Paper 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax & Brush: 
Kote-on Silver Powder 

rand Veneer and Mops 


0- Cedar Polish and Mops 
Old Dutch Cleanser 

Old English Wax and Waxer. 
Sapolio 

3-in-One Oil 


Kitchen Furnishings and 
Utensils 
Aladdin Aluminum Ware 


Alaska Freezer 
Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill 


Armstrong Electric Table Stove... 
x Dripless Smokeless Broiler. 
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Laundry Equipment 


Fels-Naptha Soap 
Laun-Dry-Ettee Washer & Dryer. : 


Lux 
Myers Electric ‘Iron’ Cord aie. 182 
Rotarex Electric Washer. - 92, 93 
Rotarex Home Double Roll 

Troner 
Universal Electric Clothes Washer. 
WwW me Trip-L-Heat Electric 
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Western Electric Ironer 
Westinghouse Electric Iron. 


Miscellaneous 


“‘Add-A-Pearl”’ 

American School of Home 
Economics . 

Baird-North Gift Book. 

Boston Cooking School Cook- 
Book 
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Candy Recipes 
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Clark’s_ Tours 
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“The Country Beyond’’ 

Dodge Business Sedan 
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Books 

Eastman Kodak 

Federal School of Commercial 
Design 

Geisler Song Birds.. 

Good Housekeeping Book of Menus, 
Recipes, etc. 144 

Harrison Granite Memorials 

‘‘Hearst International Magazine’’ 

Home Correspondence School 

Jacob’s Bird Houses 

Lewis Hotel Training School. 

Mejal Egg Crates 

‘“‘New System Specialty Candy 
Factory’’ 

N. Y. School of Int. 

Parents’ Association 

Prospect Heights Hospital Train- 
ing School 

Rainbow Club 

Standard Business Training 
Institute 

Statement of Ownership 

Susanna Cocroft 
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American Home’”’ 

“The Kingdom Around the 
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“Wild Heart’’ 

Works of Oscar Wilde 
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Decoration. 


Paints and Finishes 
Liquid Granite 


Sewing—Knitting—Embroidery 


Acme Collapsible Dress Forms... 
Arteraft Silks 1 
Butterick Fashions & Deltor 
Columbia_ Yarns 

McCall Fashions & Printed 


Page 
Waterman Fountain Pen........130 
White’s Stationery 179 


Toilet Articles 


Asbro Practical Hair Curlers.... 
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Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream ... 
Day Dream Toilet Preparations. . 
Fairy Soap ... 
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Westinghouse Electric “Warming” : 


Vacuum Cleaners and 
Carpet Sweepers 


Apex Electric Suction Cleaner. .92, 
Cadillac Vacuum Cleaner....... 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner......... 
Hoover _ Suction «Sweeper........ 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner........ 
Royal Electric Cleaner 
Sweeper-Vac Vacuum Cleaner... : 
Torrington Electric Cleaner 
Universal Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner 
Vacuette Non-Electric Sweeper... 
Western Electric Vacuum Sweeper . 
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Wearing Apparel 


AE Little Shoe...158, 165, £¥8., 

Albrecht Furs 

Arrowhead Hosiery ° 

Berthe May Maternity Corset.... 

Cantilever Shoes 

Capitol Slippers 

Cash’s Woven Name Tapes 

Daniel Green Comfy Slippers... . 

Dean’s Dainty Dust Caps 

Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe 

Ground Gripper Walking Shoes. . 

Hanes Elastic: Knit Underwear... 

Holeproof Hosiery 

Lane Bryant Maternity Corsets & 
Apparel 

McCallum Silk Hosiery.... 

Mantilla Scarfs 

Old Tyme Knitted Socks 

Trupedic Shoes 
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Guarantee 


Seaside Calif. Limas & 
Limas 

Skinner’s Cream Macaroni... 

Spanish Green Olives 

Steero Bouillon Cubes 

Sun-Maid Raisins ... 

Sunsweet Prunes ... 

Swift’s Meat Products... 

Tastykake (Fruit) 

Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup .. 

Virginia Peanuts 

Virginia Sweet Pancake Flour.... Pyrex Tea Pots 

Wenatchee Apples ...... Redtop Electrie Duplex Kitchen- 


. -Opp. 
Wesson Oil ......-- ¥ ette 
Wheatena s8i Redtop_ Upright Electric Toaster 


Wheatsworth Biscuits” 


Patterns 
Newco Art Lamp ‘Shades 
Peace Dale Yarns 
Prospect Yarns 
St. Louis Fancy Work.. 
Woman’s Institute .. 


Every article advertised in Good 
Housekeeping carries with it a 
money-back guarantee. You have 
the guarantee whether the article 
is susceptible of some laboratory 
test or not. All household appli- 
ances, food products, and toilet 
preparations have been tested 
and approved by the Department 
of Household Engineering or the 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, 
and Health, maintained by Good 
Housekeeping. These are marked 
with a star (¥%). The examina- 
tions are technical and practical, 
the tests being made under the 
supervision of experts. 


Every article advertised which 
cannot, by its nature, be tested, 
bears the same money-back guar- 
antee if the advertisement ap- 
pears in Good Housekeeping. 


This Protects You 


Excelso Water Heater 
Graduated Dish ~ Dryer... 
Griswold Cooking Utensils. 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets. . ° 
Holyoke Kerosene Water Heater. . 
Home Cookie Baker 
Kalamazoo Range, etc 

Lisk Enameled Percolator 
Mary Ann Cake Shell Pan... 
Perfection Dish Dryer 
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Stationery and Supplies 


Ballard Pencils 
Bradley Books .. 
Copley Craft Christmas Cards.... 
Cosmopolitan Prints ‘ 
Dennison Christmas Boo 
Eversharp Pencil and W: ahl Pen... 
Greeting Cards, to Color & Sell.... 
Hoosier Stationery 
Individual Name Pencils. 
Ingersoll Redipoint Penci 
Mulsin Bridge Score Card 
National Stationery Co. 
Perry Pictures 

Roanoke Photo Finishin 

| Robinson Reminder 

| Union Pencils 
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(Christmas 
(Comes Again 


0A wipe range of choice —gifts in 
whose beauty and essential conven- 
ience any woman will take delight. 
For instance, the Community Berry 
Spoons shown on this page at $3.25 
each, or a (0/d-Meat Fork at $2.25, 
or a Pastry Server at $4.00. Many 


other charming pieces. 
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THE MEANING OF BEAUTY 


By Mabel Dill 
Drawing by Franklin Booth. 


NE day, a few months ago, I had a letter from a pessimist. This was a part 
of his letter: ““You say that what I need is to believe in God. How can I believe 
in God, when I see all the ugliness and suffering that are in the world?” 

After I had read his letter I was walking down the street, thinking what I should 
reply. And I happened to look up and saw a lovely tree—a green and glowing tree 
against a sky of blue. Instantly I had what I sought. 

“Ugliness? Suffering? And what is the meaning of beauty?” 

My friend had forgotten that most of the ugliness and the suffering is man-made. 
He had forgotten the woods, the sea, the sky, the flowers, the birds. He had forgotten 
beauty! 

I walked on, away from the city, into the woods. Great trees crowded close about 
me. Song-sparrows and vireos were calling. A cardinal—red as an autumn leaf— 
perched on a fallen trunk. Now and then a wren sent forth its little soul in a veritable 
fountain of song. Even the soil seemed wonderful, the mosses were infinitely interest- 
ing, and oh, the clean fragrance of that air, the grace of those thousands of twigs and 
branches against the summer sky! 

I thought of other beautiful scenes—the great, blue spread of the ocean thick 
with white-caps, tremendous canyons, haughty mountain ranges shouldering their way 
against the sky, friendly little hills, and bits of woods and pasture. 

I thought of the beauty in color, in form, in light, in shadow, in sound—a golden 
moon, the splendor of the sky in the west, a rainbow, the whispering of the wind in the 
trees, the magnificent din of the thunder, the music of a master’s violin. 

I remembered the beauty in movement—Pavlowa’s dancing, children playing, 
water rippling, smoke curling upward. 

And I came to the beauty in men—beauty of body and mind, the beauty of great 
ideals and of generous deeds, the beauty of friendship and of love. 

And I saw that beauty floods the universe, that it is everywhere, if we will only see it! 

But some of us are blind, with selfishness or with ignorance. And some of us are 
given to worry—which is like a bandage over the eyes. And others are too sick to see. 
Our eyes perceive the sunset, our ears hear the song of the bird, but these mean nothing 
to us. To enjoy beauty one must be well—physically, mentally, spiritually. 

“Why do we enjoy beauty?” I asked myself, as I wandered on under the trees. 
“Why does it bring refreshment, peace, pleasure to the point of a.winging rapture?” 

And it came sweeping through me that it is because at the core of our souls we are 
divine, and the divine is beauty. We recognize our own! 

One day on a street in New York I saw a foul old man. I stared, marveling that 
one could fall so low. As I looked, I saw that old man smile. Never have I seen a 
lovelier smile; never have I heard any sound more tender than was that old man’s voice 
as he bent to speak to his little dog. 

It is there in every one—beauty!—very deep down sometimes, but there—latent, 
struggling. Some day, somewhere, it will arise triumphant. 

Beauty is God—one of God’s expressions of His nature, one of His ways of letting 
us know what He is like—a proof that God is good, generous in His bounty beyond all 
our imaginings. I tried to say something of this to my friend, the pessimist. 

At first he was argumentative. A little later he admitted, “Perhaps I have been 
blind.” And still later—when he iv : ay there 
came this letter: “I have been wrong. I have been going against my very nature. 
No more saying there is no God! There is a God. I have found Him!” 
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By James Oliver Curwood 


Illustrated by Walt Louderback 


APTAIN RIFLE, gray and old in 
the Alaskan Steamship service, had 
not lost the spirit of his youth along 
with his years. Romance was not 

dead in him, and the fire which is built 
up of clean adventure and the association 
of strong men and a mighty country had 
not died out of his veins. He could still 
see the picturesque, feel the thrill of the 
unusual, and—at times—warm memories 
crowded upon him so closely that yesterday 
seemed today, and Alaska was young again, 
thrilling the world with her wild call to 
those who had courage to come and fight 
for her treasures, and live—or die. 

Tonight, with the softly musical throb of 
his ship under his feet, and the yellow moon 
climbing up from behind the ramparts of 
the Alaskan mountains, something of lone- 
liness seized upon him, and he said simply, 

“That is Alaska.” 

The girl standing beside him at the 
rail did not turn her face, nor for a moment 
did she answer. He could see her profile 
clear-cut as a cameo in the almost vivid 
light, and in that same light her eyes were 
wide and filled with a dusky fire, and her 
lips were parted a little, and her slim body 
was tense as she looked at the wonder of 
the moon silhouetting. the cragged castles 
of the peaks, up where the soft, gray clouds 
lay like shimmering draperies. 

Then she turned her face a little and 
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nodded. “Yes, Alaska,” she said, and 
the old captain fancied there was the 
slightest ripple of a tremor in her voice. 
“Your Alaska, Captain Rifle.” 

Out of the clearness of the night came 
to them a distant sound like the low 
moan of thunder. Twice before, Mary 
Standish had heard it, and now she asked: 
“What was that? Surely it can not be 
a storm, with the moon like that, and the 
stars so clear above!” ) 

“Tt is ice breaking from the glaciers 
and falling into the sea. We are in the 
Wrangel Narrows, and very near the 
shore, Miss Standish. If it were day 
you could hear the birds singing. This 
is what we call the Inside Passage. I 
have always called it the water-wonder- 
land of the world, and yet, if you will 
observe, I must be mistaken—for we are 
almost alone on this side of the ship. 
Is it not proof? If I were right, the men 
and women in there—dancing, playing 


cards, chattering—would be crowding 
this rail. Can you imagine humans like 
that? But they can’t see what I see, for 


I am a ridiculous old fool who remembers 
things. Ah, do you catch that in the air, 
Miss Standish—the perfume of flowers, 
of forests, of green things ashore? It is 
faint, but I catch it.” 

“ And so do I.” 

She breathed in deeply of the sweet 
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air, and turned then so that she stood 
with her back to the rail, facing the 
flaming lights of the ship. 

The mellow cadence of the music 
came to her, soft-stringed and sleepy; 
she could hear the shuffle of dancing feet. 
Laughter rippled with the rhythmic thrum 
of the ship, voices rose and fell beyond the 
lighted windows, and as the old captain 
looked at her, there was something in 
her face which he could not understand. 

She had come aboard strangely at 
Seattle, alone and almost at the last 
minute—defying the necessity of making 
reservation where half a thousand others 
had been turned away—and chance had 
brought her under his eyes. In despera- 
tion she had appealed to him, and he had 
discovered a strange terror under the 
forced calm of her appearance. Since then 
he had fathered her with his attentions, 
watching closely with the wisdom of years. 
And more than once he had observed 
that questing, defiant poise of her head 
with which she was regarding the cabin 
windows now. 

She had told him she was twenty- 
three and on her way to meet relatives 
in Nome. She had named certain 
people. And he had believed her. It was 
impossible not to believe her, and he 
admired her pluck in breaking all official 
regulations in coming aboard. 















In many ways she was companionable 
and sweet. Yet out of his experience he 
gathered the fact that she was under a 
tension. He knew that in some way she was 
making a fight, but influenced by that wis- 
dom of three and sixty years, he did 
not let her know he had guessed the truth. 

He watched her closely now, without 

seeming to do so. She was very pretty in 
a quiet and unusual way. There was 
something irresistibly attractive about 
her, appealing to old memories which 
were painted clearly in his heart. She 
was girlishly slim. He had observed that 
her eyes were beautifully clear and gray 
in the sunlight, and her exquisitely 
smooth, dark hair, a neatly coiled and 
luxuriant crown of beauty, reminded him 
of puritanism in its simplicity. At times 
he doubted that she was twenty-three. 
If she had said nineteen or twenty, he 
would have been better satisfied. She 
puzzled him and roused speculation in him. 
But it was a part of his business to see 
many things which others might not see— 
and hold his tongue. 
_ “We are not quite alone,” she was say- 
ing. “There are others,” and she made a 
i tle ee toward two figures farther up 
the raul. 

“Old Donald Hardwick, of Skagway,” he 
said. ‘‘And the other is Alan Holt.” 

“Oh, yes.” 


and of a -Man and a Girl Who Saw in it Visions of Empire 


i Am HOLT is a part of Alaska itself, Miss Standish. I 
have sometimes thought him more aloof than the moun- 


tains. 


She was facing the mountains 
again, her eyes shining in the light 
of the moon. Gently her hand 
touched the old captain’s arm. 
“Listen,” she whispered. 

“Another berg breaking away 
from Old Thunder. We are very 
near the shore, and there are gla- 
ciers all the way up.” 

“And that other sound, like 
low wind—on a night so still and 
calm! What is it?” 

“You always hear that when 
very close to the big mountains, 
Miss Standish. It is made by the 
water of a thousand streams and 
rivulets rushing down to the sea. 

Wherever there is melting snow in the 
mountains, you hear that song.” 

“And this man, Alan Holt,” she re- 
minded him. “He is a part of these 
things?” 

“Possibly more than any other man, 
Miss Standish. He was born in Alaska be- 
fore Nome or Fairbanks or Dawson City 
were thought of. It was in Eighty-four, I 
think. Let me see, that would make 
him—” 

“Thirty-eight,” she said, so quickly that 
for a moment he was astonished. 

Then he chuckled. ‘You are very good 
at figures.” 

He felt an almost imperceptible tighten- 
ing of her fingers on his arm. 

“This evening, just after dinner, old 
Donald found me sitting alone. He said 
he was lonely and wanted to talk with some 
one—like me. He almost frightened me, 
with his great, gray beard and shaggy hair. 
I thought of ghosts as we talked there in 
the dusk.” 

“Old Donald belongs to the days when 
the Chilikoot and the White Horse ate up 
men’s lives, and a trail of living dead led 
from the Summit to Klondike, Miss Stand- 
ish,” said Captain Rifle. ‘You will meet 
many like him in Alaska. And they re- 
member. You can see it in their faces— 
always the memory of those days that are 
gone.” 


But I know him—all northern Alaska knows him” 


She bowed her head a 
little, looking to the sea. 
“And Alan Holt? You 
know him well?” 

“Few men know him 
well. He is a part of Alaska 
itself, and I have some- 
times thought him more 
aloof than the mountains. 
But I know him. All 
northern Alaska knows 
Alan Holt. He has a rein- 
deer range up beyond the 
Endicott Mountains and is 
always seeking the last 
frontier.” 

‘“‘He must be very 
brave.” 

‘Alaska breeds heroic 
men, Miss Standish.” 

“And honorable men— 
men you can trust and believe in?” 

es 

“Tt is odd,” she said, with a trembling, 
little laugh that was like a bird-note in her 
throat. “I have never seen Alaska before, 
and yet something about these mountains 
makes me feel that I have known them a 
long time ago. I seem to feel they are 
welcoming me and that I am going home. 
Alan Holt is a fortunate man. I should 
like to be an Alaskan.” 

“And you are—” 

“An American,” she finished for him, a 
sudden, swift irony in her voice. ‘A poor 
product out of-the melting-pot, Captain 
Rifle. I am going north—to learn.” 

“Only that, Miss Standish?” 

His question, quietly spoken and with- 
out emphasis, demanded an answer. His 
kindly face, seamed by the suns and winds 
of many years at sea, was filled with honest 
anxiety as she turned to look straight into 
his eyes. 

“T must press the question,” he said. 
“As the captain of this ship, and as a 
father, it is my duty. Is there not some- 
thing you would like to tell me—in con- 
fidence, if you will have it so?” 

For an instant she hesitated, then slowly 
she shook her head. ‘There is nothing, 
Captain Rifle.” 

“And yet—you came aboard very 
strangely,” he urged. “You will recall 
that it was most unusual—without reserva- 
tion, without baggage—” 

“You forget the hand-bag,” she re- 
minded him. 

“Yes, but one does not start for north- 
ern Alaska with only a hand-bag scarcely 
large enough to contain a change of linen, 
Miss Standish.” 

“But I did, Captain Rifle.” 

“True. And I saw you fighting past 
the guards like a little wildcat. It was 
without precedent.” 

“Tam sorry. But they were stupid and 
difficult to pass.” 

“Only by chance did I happen to see it 
all, my child. Otherwise the ship’s regula- 
tions would have compelled me ss send 
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you ashore. You were frightened. You 
can not deny that. You were running 
away from something!” 

- He was amazed at the childish simplicity 
with which she answered him. 

“Yes, I was running away—from some- 
thing.” 

Her eyes were beautifully clear and un- 
afraid, and yet again he sensed the thrill of 
the fight she was making. 

“And you will not tell me why—or from 
what you were escaping?” 

“T can not—tonight. I may do so be- 
fore we reach Nome. But—it is possi- 
ble—” 

“What?” 

“That I shall never reach Nome.” 

Suddenly she caught one of his hands in 
both her own. Her fingers clung to him, 
and with a little note of fierceness in her 
voice she hugged the hand to her breast. 
“T know just how good you have been to 
me,” she cried. “I should like to tell you 
why I came aboard—like that. But I can 


not. Look! Look at those wonderful 
mountains!” With one free hand she 
pointed. 


“Behind them and beyond them lie the 
romance and adventure and mystery of 
centuries, and for nearly thirty years you 
have been very near those things, Captain 
Rifle. No man will ever see again what 
you have seen, or feel what you have felt, 
or forget what you have had to forget. I 
know it. And after all that, can’t you— 
won’t you—forget the strange manner in 
which I came aboard this ship? It is such 
a simple, little thing to put out of your 
mind, so trivial, so unimportant when you 
look back—and think. Please, Captain 
Rifle—please!” 

So quickly that he scarcely sensed the 
happening of it, she pressed his hand to her 
lips. Their warm thrill came and went in 
an instant, leaving him speechless, his 
resolution gone. 

“T love you because you’ have been so 
good to me,” she whispered, and as sud- 
denly as she had kissed his hand, she was 
gone, leaving him alone at the rail. 


II 


F gesey HOLT saw the slim figure of the 
girl silhouetted against the vivid light 
of the open doorway of the upper-deck 
salon. He was not watching her, nor did 
he look closely at the exceedingly attrac- 
tive picture which she made as she paused 
there for an instant after leaving Captain 
Rifle. To him she was only one of the five 
hundred human atoms that went to make 
up the tremendously interesting life of one 
of the first ships of the season going north. 
Fate, through the suave agency of the 
purser, had brought him into a bit closer 
proximity to her than the others; that was 
all. For two days her seat in the dining- 
salon had been at the same table, not quite 
opposite him. As she had missed both 
breakfast hours, and he had skipped two 
luncheons, the requirements of neighbor- 
liness and of courtesy had not imposed 
more than a dozen words of speech upon 
them. This was very satisfactory to Alan. 
He was not talkative or communicative of 
his own free will. There was a certain 
cynicism back of his love of silence. He 
was a good listener and a first-rate analyst. 
Some people, he knew, were born to talk; 
and others, to trim the balance, were 
burdened with the necessity of holding 
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their tongues. For him silence was not a 
burden. 

In his cool and casual way he admired 
Mary Standish. She was very quiet, and 
he liked her because of that. He could 
not, of course, escape the beauty of her 
eyes, or the shimmering luster of the long 
lashes that darkened them. But these 
were details which did not thrill him, but 
merely pleased him. And her hair pleased 
him possibly even more than her gray 
eyes, though he was not sufficiently con- 
cerned to discuss the matter with himself. 
But if he had pointed out any one thing, it 
would have been her hair—not so much 
the color of it as the care she evidently 
gave it, and the manner in which she 
dressed it. He noted that it was dark, 
with varying flashes of luster in it under 
the dinner lights. But what he approved 
most of all were the smooth, silky coils 
in which-she fastened it to her pretty head. 
It was an intense relief after looking on so 
many frowsy heads, bobbed and marcelled, 
during his six months’ visit in the States. 
So he liked her, generally speaking, be- 
cause there was not a thing about her that 
he might dislike. 


E did not, of course, wonder what the 
girl might be thinking of him—with his 
quiet, stern face, his cold indifference, his 
rather Indian-like litheness, and the single 
patch of gray that streaked his thick, 
blond hair. His interest had not reached 
anywhere near that point. 

Tonight it was probable that no woman 
in the world could have interested him, ex- 
cept as the always casual observer of 
humanity. Another and greater thing 
gripped him and had thrilled him since he 
first felt the throbbing pulse of the engines 
of the new steamship Nome under his feet 
at Seattle. He was going home. And 
home meant Alaska. It meant the moun- 
tains, the vast tundras, the immeasurable 
spaces into which civilization had not yet 
come with its clang and clamor. It meant 
friends, the stars he knew, his herds, every- 
thing he loved. Such was his reaction 
after six months of exile, six months of 
loneliness and desolation in cities which 
he had learned to hate. 

“T’ll not make the trip again—not for a 
whole winter—unless I’m sent at the point 
of a gun,” he said to Captain Rifle, a few 
moments after Mary Standish had left the 
deck. ‘‘An Eskimo winter is long enough, 
but one in Seattle, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
and New York is longer—for me.” ‘ 

“T understand they had you up before 
the Committee on Ways and Means at 
Washington.” 

“Yes, along with Carl Lomen, of Nome. 
But Lomen was the real man. He has 
forty thousand head of reindeer in the 
Seward Peninsula, and they had to listen 
to him. We may get action.” 

“May!” Captain Rifle grunted his 
doubt. “Alaska has been waiting ten 
years for a new deck and a new deal. I 
doubt if you’ll get anything. When poli- 
ticians from Iowa and south Texas tell 
us what we can have and what we need 
north of Fifty-Eight—why, what’s the use? 
Alaska might as well shut up shop!” 

“But she isn’t going to do that,” said 
Alan Holt, his face grimly set in the moon- 
light. ‘“They’ve tried hard to get us, and 
they’ve made us shut up a lot of our doors. 
In 1910 we were thirty-six thousand 
whites in the Territory. Since then the 
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politicians at Washington have driven out 
nine thousand, a quarter of the popula- 


tion. But those that are left are hard- 
boiled. We’re not going to quit, Captain. 
A lot of us are Alaskans, and we are not 
afraid to fight.” 

“You mean—” 

“That we'll have a square deal within 
another five years, or know the reason why. 
And another five years after that, we’ll be 
shipping a million reindeer carcasses down 
into the States each year. Within twenty 
years we'll be shipping five million. Nice 
thought for the beef barons, eh? But 
rather fortunate, I think, for the hundred 
million Americans who are turning their 
grazing lands into farms and _ irrigation 
systems.” 

One of Alan Holt’s hands was clenched 
at the rail. “Until I went down this win- 
ter, I didn’t realize just how bad it was,” 
he said, a note hard as iron in his voice. 
“Lomen is a diplomat, but I’m not. I 
want to fight when I see such things— 
fight with a gun. Because we happened to 
find gold up here, they think Alaska is an 
orange to be sucked as quickly as possible, 
and that when the sucking process is over, 
the skin will be worthless. And so it will 
be’”—he laughed ironically—‘if they 
keep on. It isn’t only ‘too much big inter- 
ests.’ It’s tco much graft, too much 
political rottenness in Washington, too 
much ‘mad Americanism,’ I call it—the 
passion to strip a forest instead of harvest- 
ing it, the American policy of hogging every 
dollar’s worth of original supply without 
the common sense of conservation and 
propagation. ‘What do we care about 
tomorrow as long as we get what we 
want today?’ is the argument of the 
people with money and power down 
there. They’ve stripped their own coun- 
try. Now they want to strip Alaska. 
That’s modern, dollar-chasing American- 
ism for you!” 

“And are you not an American, Mr. 
Holt?” 

So soft and near was the voice that both 
men started. Then both turned and 
stared. Close behind them, her quiet, 
beautiful face flooded with the moon-glow, 
stood Mary Standish. 


“you ask me a question, madam,” said 
Alan Holt, bowing courteously. “No, I 
am not an American. I am an Alaskan.” 

The girl’s lips were parted. Her eyes 
were very bright and clear. ‘Please par- 
don me for listening,” she said. “TI 
couldn’t help it. I am an American. I 
love America. I think I love it more than 
anything else in the world—more than my 
religion, even. America, Mr. Holt. And 
America doesn’t necessarily mean a great 
many of America’s people. I love to think 
that I first came ashore in the Mayflower. 
That is why my name is Standish. And I 
just wanted to remind you that Alaska is 
America.” 

Alan Holt was a bit amazed. The girl’s 
face was no longer placidly quiet. Her 
eyes were radiant. He sensed the re- 
pressed thrill in her voice, and he knew 
that in the light of day he would have 
seen fire in her cheeks. He smiled, and in 
that smile he could not quite keep back 
the cynicism of his thought. 

“And what do you know about Alaska, 
Miss Standish?” 

“Nothing,” she said. 
it.” She pointed to 


“And yet I love 
the mcuntains. 





H4LF a dozen paces from them as they entered, a man had risen from a table 

and was facing them. There was nothing unusual about him, except his 
boldness as he looked at Mary Standish. It was as if he knew her and was 
deliberately insulting her in a stare that was more than impudent in its directness 
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“I wish I might have been born among 
them. You are fortunate. You should 
love America.” 

“Alaska, you mean!” 

“No, America.” There was a flashing 
challenge im her eyes. She was not speak- 
ing apologetically. Her meaning was 
direct. 

The irony on Alan’s lips died away. 
With a little laugh he bowed again. “IfI 
am speaking toa daughter of Captain Miles 
Standish, who came over in the Mayflower, 
I stand reproved,” he said. “You should 
be an authority on Americanism, if I am 
correct in surmising your relationship.” 

“You are correct,” she replied with a 
proud, little tilt of her glossy head, “though 
I think that only lately have I come to an 
understanding of its significance—and its 
responsibility. I ask your pardon again 
for interrupting you. It was not premedi- 
tated. It just happened.” 

She did not wait for either of them to 
speak, but flashed the two a swift smile ana 
passed down the promenade. 

The music had ceased, and the cabins at 
last were emptying themselves of life. 

“A remarkable young woman,” Alan 
remarked. ‘I imagine that the spirit of 
Captain Miles Standish may be a little 
proud of this. particular olive-branch. A 
chip of the old block, you might say. One 
would almost suppose he had married Pris- 
cilla and this young lady was a definite 
though rather indirect result.” 

He had a curious way of laughing with- 
out any more visible manifestation of 
humor than spoken words. It was a qual- 
ity in his voice which one could not miss, 
and at times, when ironically amused, it 
carried a sting which he did not altogether 
intend. 

In anothér moment Mary Standish was 
forgotten, and he was asking the captain a 
question which was in his mind. 

“The itinerary of this ship is rather con- 
fused, is it not?” 

“Yes—rather,” acknowl- 
edged Captain Rifle. 
“Hereafter she will ply di- 
rectly between Seattle and 
Nome. But this time we’re 
doing the Inside Passage to 
Juneau and Skagway and 
will make the Aleutian pas- 
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“Yes. She came up with her father on 
my ship. That was twenty-five years ago 
last autumn, Alan. A long time, isn’t it? 
And when I look at Mary Standish and 
hear ber voice—” He hesitated, as if 
betraying a secret, and then he added. 
“_T can’t help thinking of the girl Donald 
Hardwick fought for and won in that death- 
hole at White Horse. It’s too bad she had 
to die.” 

“She isn’t dead,” said Alan. The hard- 
ness was gone from his voice. “She isn’t 
dead,” herepeated. ‘That’s the pity of it. 
She is as much a living thing to him today 
as she was twenty years ago.” 

After a moment the Captain said, “She 
was talking with him early this evening, 
Alan.” 

“Miss Captain Miles Standish, you 
mean?” 

“Yes. There seems to be something 
about her that amuses you.” 

Alan shrugged his shoulders. “Not at 
all. I think she is a most admirable young 
person. Will you have a cigar, Captain? 
I’m going to promenade a bit. It does me 
good to mix in with the sour-doughs.” 

The two lighted their cigars from a single 
match, and Alan went his way, while the 
Captain turned in the direction of his cabin. 

To Alan, on this particular night, the 
steamship Nome was more than a thing of 
wood and steel. It was a living, pulsating 
being, throbbing with the very heart-beat 
of Alaska. The purr of the mighty engines 
was a human intelligence crooning a song of 
joy. For him the crowded passenger list 
held a significance that was almost epic, 
and its names represented more than mere 
men and women. They were the vital 
fiber of the land he loved, its heart’s blood, 
its very element—‘“going in.” He knew 
that with the throb of those engines ro- 
mance, adventure, tragedy, and hope were 
on their way north—and with these things 
also arrogance and greed.. On board were 
a hundred conflicting elements—some that 





A Christmas Prayer 
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sage via Cordova and Seward. Just for today, dear God, give me the faith 


A whim of the owners, which 
they haven’t seen fit to ex- 
plain to me. Possibly the 
Canadian junket aboard may 
have something to do with it. 
We’re landing them at Skag- 
way, where they make the 
Yukon by way of White 
Horse Pass. A pleasure trip 
for flabby people nowadays, 
Holt. Ican remember—” 

“So can I,’”’ nodded Alan 
Holt, looking at the moun- 
tains beyond which lay the 
dead-strewn trails of the gold 
stampede of a generation 
before. “I remember. And 
old Donald is dreaming of 
that hell of death back there. 
He was all choked up to- 
night. I wish he might 
forget.” 

“Men don’t forget such 
women as Jane Hope,” said 
the captain softly. 

“You knew her?” 


That gilds each star to eager, childish eyes, 
And paints in smoke-wreaths blue the chimneyed wraith 
Of reindeer speeding far through Christmas skies. 


Let me again, as in the days of old, 

Slip hand in hand, with every face a friend; 
In every tinsel-shine find purest gold, 

And treasure-trove at every rainbow’s end. 


Let me forget the pretense and the show, 

The mummery of those who give—to take, 
And thrill once more through Christmas candle-glow 
While carol-echoes set white streets awake. 


I would shut far from me the wiser years, 

And close my ears to wisdom’s gain—and loss; 
I would be blind to Want and Woe and Tears, 
Nor test each bauble-sheen to find the dross. 


Lord, let these Christmas bells sing back the dream: 
Give me my world this day, glad, undefiled, 
From primrose-dawn to hollied taper-gleam, 
In all the sure, sweet vision of a child. 








had fought for Alaska, others that would 
make her, and others that would destroy. 

He puffed at his cigar and walked alone, 
brushing sleeves with men and women 
whom he scarcely seemed to notice. But 
he was observant. . He knew the tourists 
almost without looking at them. «The spirit 
of the north had not yet seized upon 
them. They were voluble and rather ex- 
citedly enthusiastic in the face of beauty 
and awesomeness. The sour-doughs were 
tucked away here and there in shadowy 
nooks, watching in silence, or they walked 
the deck slowly and quietly, smoking their 
cigars or pipes, and seeing things beyond 
the mountains. Between;these two, the 
newcomers and the old-timers, ran the 
gamut of: all ‘human thrill for Alan, the 
flesh-and-blood fiber of everything that 

«went to make up life north of Fifty-Four. 
And he could have gone from man'to man 
and picked out those who belonged north 
of Fifty-Eight. . . 

Aft of the smoking-room he paused, tip- 
ping the ash of his cigar over the edge of the 
rail. A little- group of three stood near 
him, and he recognized them as the young 
engineers, fresh from college, going up to 
work on the government railroad running 
from Seward to Tanana. One of them was 
talking, filled with the enthusiasm of his 
first adventure. * 

“T tell you,” he said, “people don’t know 
what they ought to know about Alaska. 
In school they teach us that it’s an eternal 
icebox full of gold, and is headquarters for 
Santa Claus, because that’s where reindeer 
come from. And grown-ups think about 
the same thing. “Why—” he drew in a 
deep breath,—“‘it’s nine times as large as 
the state of Washington, twelve times as 
big as the state of New York, and we 
bought it from Russia for less than two 
cents an acre. If you put it down on the 
face of the United States, the city of 
Juneau would be in St. Augustine, Florida, 
and Unalaska would be in Los Angeles. 
That’s how big it is, and the 
geographical center of our 
country isn’t Omaha or Sioux 
City, but exactly San Fran- 
cisco, California.” 

“Good for you, sonny,” 
came a quiet voice from be- 
yond the group. “Your ge- 

ography is correct. And you 
might add for the education 
of your people that Nome is 
only thirty-seven miles from 
Bolshevik Siberia, and that 
last year as many as five 
hundred wireless messages a 
week were sent into Alaska 
by the Bolsheviks, urging 
our people to rise against the 
Washington government. 
We’ve asked Washington for 
a few guns and a few men to 
guard Nome, but they laugh 
at us. Do yousee a moral?” 

From half-amused interest 
Alan jerked himself to alert 
tension. He caught a glimp~e 
of the gaunt, old graybeard 
who had spoken, but did not 
know him. Andas this man 
turned away, a shadowy 
hulk in the moonlight, the 
same deep, quiet voice came 
back very clearly. 

“And if you ever care 
for (Continued on page 104) 








We all need time to meditate, to think of those things that are truly beautiful and of good report, that make 
life truly worth the living. By thinking of those things we lose sight of our petty worries and discouragements 


You 


By Clara 


~NVEN the most sensible of us have 
them. Lurking somewhere in the 
hinterland of our fancy are the 
things we are afraid of. They are 
our worries. They wouldn’t dare show 
their silly faces on the days when we feel 
at our best and perfectly convinced that 
everything is quite all right with the 
world. They wait to catch us on our 
“off” days. And, goodness knows, there’s 
hardly an individual among us so strong 
and well, so gay and philosophical, so 
sensible all the time, that he doesn’t have 
his off days. 

If there is any one time when worries 
should be left behind, ruled out, laughed 
out of existence, it is when two persons 
marry. They are doing a very daring 
thing. Then why not do it daringly in 
the spirit of brave adventure all the way 
through? “TI promise to take this man, or 
this woman, for better for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health,” promise the bride and bride- 
groom. Imagine the courage of that! 
Suppose each one added, sotto voce, but 
with absolute determination, absolute seri- 
ousness, “And I promise not to worry 
about it.” What do you suppose would 
be the effect of that on marriage? 

“But I just can’t look at things that 
way,” said a bride named Mary. She had 
been telling me how worried she was for 
fear John might have his salary cut. 

“I know some wives can seem to take 
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things lightly, but I haven’t that happy- 
go-lucky sort of temperament. I’m too 
practical. I can’t help being cautious 
and thinking of the future.” 

You see, she was really priding herself 
on her ability to worry. She made a vir- 
tue of it. She confused it with being 
foresighted and practical. 

But how do you suppose this worried 
little bride’s husband felt about it? Do 
you suppose he saw her worries in the 
light of virtues? Do you suppose he 
enjoyed them and, because of them, con- 
gratulated himself on having a helpful, 
practical wife? I doubt it. A worried 
wife is about the worst handicap to suc- 
cess a man’ can have. Because funda- 
mentally her worry is a proof that she 
lacks confidence in him. She may not 
realize it, but her husband instinctively 
feels it. She worries for fear his salary 
will be cut or he will lose his position. 
She is afraid for him. She is willing to 
believe that he is the kind of person who 
may be defeated. Once the one who is 
nearest and dearest to you is willing to 
believe that—well, small wonder if it 
shakes one’s confidence in oneself. 

It all began one night when John came 
home tired and told Mary all his troubles 
real and expected. It had been one of 


and Your Worries 
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John’s off days. Mary listened and sym- 
pathized and even agreed with him that 
things were very bad indeed and would 
probably get worse. Carried away by 
John’s melancholy eloquence, his sym- 
pathetic wife felt her heart sink lower and 
lower till it was all but in her shoe-heels. 
The evening dragged itself out, and John 
and Mary went to bed disconsolate. 
Next morning, they waked with a dark- 
brown taste in their mouths. 

But that wasn’t the worst of it. John 
went to work the next morning feeling 
that the night before Mary had not been 
the comfort to him she might have been. 
He felt that she had somehow failed him. 
And this after she had listened and 
sympathized and agreed and shared his 
sorrowful mood! 

Mary was a bride, you will remember. 
And she hadn’t learned what all wise 
wives know. And that is, that when 
John comes home in the dumps and 
apparently asks for sympathy, he doesn’t 
want sympathy at all. He doesn’t want 
the tenderness, the mothering, that Mary 
instinctively offers him. He wants her 
to break out into uncontrollable laugh- 
ter at the mere thought that any of 
the sad failures he predicts for himself 
are possible. Her John get the worst 
of it? Her John be unable to pay the 
rent? Her John fail utterly? Impossible! 
It makes her laugh to think of it. That 
is the attitude (Continued on page 151) 





EON! Oh, Cleon!” 
Trembling, Basia 
clung to thebaking 
mud wall of the 
prison pen, peered through 
a tiny crevice. Her slen- 
der, little body quivered 
like a leaf; her childish face 
was wrenched and drawn 
with fear. “Cleon, Cleon!” 
Her whisper cracked in her 
throat. “It’s Basia. Can’t 
you hear me? Can’t you 
come to me? Cleon!” 
“Basia!” The limp, 
manacled, young figure 
crouched by the whipping- 
post struggled weakly up- 
right. “Basia, how dared 
you come! If your task- 
master finds that you have 
slipped away—that you 
have stolen here, to see me! 
Beloved, how could you 
risk it?” 
“Because I had to see 
you. Because I was starv- 
ing for the sight of you.” 
“My own!” Cleon 
choked. 
He put out his chained 
arms to her. Shackled like 
a wild beast to his post, he 
could not take a step to- 
ward her, but all his love 
flamed awake in his hag- 
gard, adoring, young face. 
His eyes clung to her. Her 
fair body had been stripped 
of siiks and jewels, she was 
clad in coarse drugget, like 
any serf. Her soft hands 
were bruised and stained, 
her shouiders already 
drooped under heavy toil. 
But to the boy her beauty 
still shone, a white star. 
Basia looked up at him. 
Her lovely mouth twitched 
in a faint smile. “Cleon, 
you—you look so splendid, 
somehow.” 
“Splendid? I?” Cleon 
laughed weakly. “Splendid 
in sackcloth, chained like a 
mad wolf of Thrace? Slave 
and captive? Captive to 
that dog, Amadus, at that!” 
“Hush!” Basia looked 
sharply about, in instant 
dread. 
Amadus, Governor of 
Syros, most brutal of all the Island Tyrants 
of the first century, lived in dread of treach- 
ery. His huge, barbaric court was a nest of 
spies. And prisoners of rank, like Basia 
and Cleon, were watched incessantly. Chil- 
dren of Athenian noblemen, they were a 
fine prize. Three months before, Amadus’ 
marauding galleys had swooped down on 
their ship, killed the crew, and taken them 
captive. Through these months they had 
endured every misery: for Athens was at 
war with Amadus, and these two were thus 
mistreated to glut the tyrant’s spite. 
But even greater miseries than slaving 


The pilgrim laughed very gently. 
and perfect, lay the great veil. 
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“Take up her veil.”” Then Cleon 
“And now, away. Hasten, my chil- 
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toil and chained imprisonment faced them 
now, they knew. Sooner or later, Amadus 
would tire of his whim. Then— 

“Go back to your hut, Basia. If a spy 
finds you here, it may mean death to us 
both.” 

But Basia only leaned closer to the hot, 
white wal]. ‘Oh, but Cleon!’ There was 
anguish in her whisper now. “It—it is not 
death that makes me so afraid!” 

“Not death!”’ Cleon stared. Then he re- 
membered Amadus’ slow, appraising glance, 
his evil smile. Raging scarlet burned to 
his temples. He struggled toward her. 


“That horror shall not strike you, my 
own! I’ll break these bonds! I'll carry 
you back safe to Athens! I swear it!” 

Shuddering with fury, the boy tore at 
his chains, but the heavy thongs held fast. 

“Cleon, do not, do not! Oh, I wish I 
had not spoken!” For Cleon, exhausted, 
had sunk down, sick with defeat. That 
shame of his burned on her very soul. 
“Perhaps we can escape in some way. 
But— Oh, I must go! Yonder—Aethra! 
She must not see me loitering here!” 

She choked back her tears and crept 
behind the wall. For a woman, tall, dark, 
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cried out with a great, astonished cry, for in Basia’s hands, whole 


dren, to the sea. 


And the love of Christ, our Master, go with you” 
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stately, was coming down the hot, white 
road. On her head she bore a brimming 
water-jar. Around her romped her rosy, 
little sons. Aethra, wife to Lucas, the 
prison-keeper. A sturdy, faithful house- 
wife, but harsh and arrogant in nature. 
And—of course—a spy. 

Basia looked after her in bitter envy. 
No wonder she trod so proudly! Though 
her husband was only a jailer, he wasa 
freedman, and she, born of a savage desert 
tribe, was a free woman, walking at ease. 
While Basia, princess born, must stumble 
in chains! 


“Good-by, Cleon. Tomorrow, perhaps, 
I can steal away again.” 

She crept away, down toward the huts 
where she toiled with the other captive 
women. And as she went, her lips moved 
over and over, in pitiful, tortured pleas: 
“Oh, Diana, our goddess, all-powerful! 
Save us, save us! Open the road for our 
feet! For—oh, it is not death I fear! 
But—worse than death!” 

But Diana, goddess of her childish years, 
sole deity of her father’s house, gave no 
answer. And above her the heavens were 


brass, the sun a blinding, pitiless flame. 





Suddenly her downcast 
} eyes saw something gleam- 
* in the path. Astonished; 
she picked it up. It was a 
bracelet. An odd, bar- 
baric, silver trinket, but 
evidently highly prized, 
for it was polished till it 
shone like satin. 

“Some woman’s keep- 
sake. Could it be Aethra’s? 
For she went this way.” 

At thought of Aethra, 
| proud, shielded wife, her 
envy welled again. Envy 
| —and hatred. For only 
' yesterday, Lucas, her hus- 
band, had taunted Cleon 
till the chained, helpless 
boy was mad with fury. 

“If I thought it were 
Aethra’s, I should wish to 
| throw it into the deepest 
| well. But perhaps she 
cherishes it. Perhaps it is 
her talisman.” Alone in 
her hovel, she studied the 
rude design. “I hate her, 
because her husband is so 
cruel tomy Cleon. Yet—”’ 

Outside her door, two 
brown, little desert girls had 
made a see-saw, a plank laid 
across sacks of grain. They 
bounced and teetered with 
squeals of delight. Basia’s 
memory flashed back to a 
scene in her own life. 

When she was six, her 
parents were stricken with 
a fever. Clelia, her nurse, 
had taken the little girl 
down to Piraeus, her own 
home, by the sea. Here, 
Basia, free for once of the 
rigid ceremony of her home, 
ran gloriously wild. All the 
fishermen’s children were 
her vassals, for the little 
aristocrat ruled them with 
a high hand. All Clelia’s 
people made much of her; 
especially one big, bronzed, 
cheery kinsman, a Tarsus 
tent-maker, named Paul. 
Romping with her, one day, 
Paul caught her up and 
flung her bodily into the 
huge, bronze scales used by 
Clelia’s brother, a silver- 
smith. 

“What am I offered for 
this little girl?’ he shouted. “Throw in your 
gold, your pearls! For she is too precious 
to be weighed against any base metal!” 

Laughing, the rest joined in. Clelia 
flung in her amber chains; her brother cast 
in a tiny, jeweled statuette. Paul added 
his own treasure, a single, fine pearl. But 
Basia’s scale stayed down. 

“Not even gold nor pearls can equal 
her!” cried Paul in consternation. ‘Well, 
to be sure! Only one thing in the 
world can weigh with her in value. 
Behold!” Off he ran, down the beach. 
He snatched a small, amazed girl from 
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ber sand-pies and raced back in triumph. 

“Here is your price, my Princess Basia!” 
and he tossed the open-mouthed youngster 
high. 
Poor little mite. She was a quaint 
contrast. to Basia, all silken tunic and 
ordered curls. For this child wore only 
her coarse, homespun shift, and she was 
sunburned, and bare-legged, and freckled, 
at that. But Paub put her into the scale 
as gently as if she were a little queen. 
Amazing! She balanced Basia, to a hair. 

“See, Basia!” laughed Paul. ‘“There’s 
just one thing, in all the world, quite as 
precious as your little, royal self. That 
thing is another child. Now, Cara, here, 
is just a fisher’s daughter. You are of the 
nobility. Shehasnotapenny. You have 
wealth uncounted. Yet are you equal, 
both treasures, in the sight of my Master, 
Christ, who so loved little children. And 
Basia, remember, what I say. For this 
rule must guide you always. Other folks 
are just as valuable as you are. There- 
fore—‘Do always unto others as you would 
that they should do unto you.* That is 
my Master’s command. That is a promise. 
Will you keep it? Forever and ever?” 

Basia threw her arms around his neck. 
“Course I promise.” 

“But do you understand why I ask this?” 

Basia, eager to please him, puckered her 
forehead. ‘“’CourseIdo. I must do unto 
Cara as I want her todo to me. Because 
she weighs just exactly as much as I do.” 

Paul gasped. Then he shouted with 
laughter. “Not quite the right answer. 
But never mind. The important thing is 
your promise. ‘Do unto others—’ You 
won't forget?” 

“No. I'll never forget.” 

Basia sealed her promise with a vigorous 
hug. Then the two smail folk had run 
away to play. But, hid deep, that mem- 
ory had lain, till these two desert playmates 
had awakened it. 

“A promise is a promise. Especially 
because I made it to Paul, the kindest man 
I ever knew. If I am to keep it—then I 
must take this bracelet to Aethra. I know 
that. Though I hate to do her a kindness. 
Cruel, hard thing!” 

Reluctant, yet determined, she went to 
Aethra’s door. 

Aethra sat carding wool. 
Basia a quick, slighting glance. 
“Well, slave-girl! What would you?” 

“T found this.” Basia haughtily ignored 
her taunt. “Is it yours?” 

Aethra sprang up. Her harsh face 
crimsoned. She screamed for delight, 
snatched the trinket from her hand. ‘My 
bracelet! My token of bridal! I had 
searched everywhere! I thought it lost 
forever. Child, how can I thank you!” 

“Why, that is nothing.” 


ABASHED, Basia turned to go. But 
Aethra dragged her in, set her choicest 
dainties before her, overwhelmed her with 
tearful praises. Then she filled a great 
basket with figs, pomegranates, a comb of 
honey, a great roll of snowy, wheaten 
bread. 

“Take, child, to thy love in prison. 
Nay, be not afraid. My husband shall not 
say one word. I'll see to that!” 

Fed, for once, and strangely comforted, 
Busia took the food to Cleon. While she 
watched him eat, sobbing for happiness at 
his incredulous joy in the feast, up came 
Lucas, the jailer. Surly as always, he 


She gave 
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commanded Basia, ‘‘Watch, lest any peer 
in,” then stealthily he loosed Cleon’s bonds, 
so he could move about the prison yard. 

“‘Wife’s orders,” he growled, and de- 
parted with a sheepish grin. 

“Just because I gave her back her brace- 
let!” Basia stared after him, white with 
gratitude. “Though it is Paul’s doing, 
really. If he hadn’t thrown me into the 
scales and made me promise—” 

“What scales? What promise?’ 

Basia laughed at Cleon’s bewilderment. 
He nodded wisely at the story. 

“T’ve heard tell of Paul of Tarsus. An 
apostle of Christ, that Jewish prophet who 
made such a stir in Jerusalem a few years 
ago. He was crucified, I believe. ‘Do 
unto others, as you would that they should 
do unto you.’ H’m. Queer advice from a 
hard-headed tentmaker. What else did 
he say?” 

“T remember only one other saying that 
he used to repeat over and over. ‘He 
that saveth his life, shall lose it.’” 

““*He that saveth his life, shall lose it!’ 
Of all preposterous speeches! Still, when 
you think it over—”’ Cleon’s young eyes 
lighted suddenly. ‘Paul must have been 
a good deal of a gentleman, even if he was 
just a working-man. Oh, Basia!” He 
stood up, stretched his cramped arms. 
“Think, now I can lie in the heavenly 
shade! Now I can sleep!” 

But Basia, rapturous at his content, 
dared stay no longer. She hurried back 
to her endless task of grinding corn. 

She toiled onandon. The red sun sank; 
over the desolate, eastern hills the moon 
rose, white. At last she crept back to her 
hut and threw herself, exhausted, on her 
wretched bed. 


NEAR midnight she awoke, startled. 


A low voice whispered: 
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“Up, child. It is Aethra. Come! 

Dazed, stumbling, Basia followed. that 
dim shape down the moonlit path, to 
the gate of the prison pen. 

At the gate stood Lucas. The great key 
hung from its leathern string round his 
neck. He scowled as the two came near. 
Then he caught Basia’s arm. 

“Hark!” He spoke low in her ear. 
“Today you found for my wife her heart’s 
treasure, our pledge of bridal. Every 
moment since, has she ding-donged me 
without mercy, that I shall free you and 
your lover. And I—well, how much 
badgering may one man be expected to 
stand! To my shame have I yielded. 
That is—in a measure. I shall not unlock 
these gates to you. Never! But you, by 
sorcery, shall seize the keys from me. 
Take!” 

He shut his eyes, bent his shock head. 
Basia, gasping, snatched at the key. It 
slid into her hand. 

“Now—you and your man begone! Fly 
for your lives, to the south. That road 
leads through waste country, forty leagues, 
to Clauda, the seaport. There, if your 
gods are kind, you may find a shipmaster 
who can use a strong youth and will grant 
his sister passage.” 

“Tf!” Wild hope leaped in Basia’s 
heart. Then she turned sick for despair. 
“But Amadus’ soldiers will follow, over- 
take us—”’ 

“But tomorrow our Lord Amadus gives 
a great feast. Your flight may not be 
discovered for hours.” 

“Tf any of his wandering tribesmen 


meet us, they will know by our clothes 
that we are slaves. They will seize us—” 

“But of our own, we'll give you seemly 
garb. Even my veil.” Aethra put the 
great, silken web into the girl’s hands. 

Again that mad hope flamed in her 
breast. “But—you two! You will be 
tortured—” 

“Hark! Amadus’ soothsayer is my 
blood-brother. Through his wiles hath he 
— that Amadus shall hold me guiltless. 

o! 

Then Basia rushed to the heavy door 
and snatched it open. Another moment: 
she and Cleon were scurrying away, two flee- 
ing shadows, down the road to the south. 


pucas had hustled Cleon into a tunic and 
cloak of his own; Aethra had put her 
best robe upon the girl. So both wore the 
aspect of well-to-do'travelers. And Aethra 
had given them a skin of water, a bag of 
dates, some silver coins. But as Basia 
well knew, all these generous gifts were 
trifles beside the priceless gift, the great 
veil. Wrapped in it, her beauty so masked, 
they might escape detection, even if 
Amadus’ men should overtake them. 

“But they shall not!” she vowed, and 
ran the fleeter at Cleon’s side. ‘Nothing 
shall stop us now. Nothing!’ 

On they fled, on, on, down the narrow, 
lonely road. The moon shone higher, 
brighter. A cold, sweet air blew up from 
the farsea. The wind of freedom, the very 
air of life. Once Basia sobbed out in 
ecstasy and despair, 

“Even if they follow—oh, we’ll have had 
this hour together—free!’’ 

“They shall not take us alive.” Cleon’s 
grip tightened. His face was set like steel. 
“On, on, my beloved! Yes, you have done 
well—but we have only two hours more of 
night. Then the pitiless day. On!” 

Basia kept brave pace, but when the 
moon was sinking, Cleon paused. 

“You are wonderful, Basia. Now, just 
one moment, we can rest.” 

“T am not tired. But so thirsty!” 

“Then you shall drink. But as lightly 
as you can, beloved. This one waterskin 
must last till we reach Clauda. And—it is 
very little.” 

Carefully Basia drank. She burned with 
thirst. But she gave herself only a mouth- 
ful to cool her parched throat. 

“Now you, Cleon.” 

“No.” Cleon looked at it longingly. 
“T can manage till the dawn. Come.” 

He clasped her hand, started. But 
Basia cried out: 

“Cleon! Hark!” 

Terrified, she clutched his arm. The 
sound came again. A long, slow, anguished 
moan. 

“What!” 

Cleon caught her to him. Carried on 
the wind, that feeble cry smote their heats. 
The groan of one in mortal agony. 

“Some wayfarer, sick unto death. 
beaten by robbers and left to die. 
quickly !” 

Basia ran toward the wood, but Cleon 
caught her arm. 

“Back! We must not stop. We dare 
not lose one instant.” 

“But we must stop. We can not leave 
that man to suffer.” 

“We dare not, I tell you. We have 
only one chance in a thousand. Will you 
throw away that chance?” 

“Cleon, that (Continued on page 165) 
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Come, 
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CLEON nodded wisely at Basia’s story. “I’ve heard of Paul of Tarsus. An apostle of 

Christ, that Jewish prophet who made such a stir in Jerusalem a few years ago. 
‘Do unto others as you would that they should do unto you.’ What else did he 
say?” “I remember only one other saying, ‘He that saveth his life shall lose it’” 
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T IS so different in the summertime. 
Then the wide spaces and blue skies 
rouse every drop of gypsy blood in 

us, and we would wander out on the 
long road that leads straight into the 
sunset, without a backward glance. We 
have so much in summer. The skies 
smile with us, the trees wave to us as we 
pass, the birds whistle the tramper’s 
call, and the brown road runs ahead to 
tempt us on to follow. Alone? Why, 
the world is with us—the mystery and 
enchantment of blossom time and 
harvest. We ask no better company. 

But this is friendship time—when the 
snow falls thick and fast, and people 
gather close about their blazing fires 
and taste the warmth and pleasure of 
companionship. The outside world of 
white is a foreign land, no longer home 
—a place to dare adventure. 

Tramping on a fresh, crisp snow 





carpet is tramping raised to the mth power. 
No other exercise is ever like it, with its glitter, 
and its tingle, and its exhilaration, for sheer 
joy of living. The glow and snap of it rise 
to fever heat. And there is beauty—a beauty 
as vivid as the green and gold of summer wood- 
lands. There is color as well as line—faint, 
lilac shadows lurk in the tangle of bare 
branches. Even the briar stems have a glint 
of mahogany and brown. And when sunset 
comes, to flame in a great wash of orange 
above a world of black and white, no spectacle 
can equal it for splendor. 

But because of their very keenness these 
walks must have their limit. An hour or two 
of swift motion over that icy crust, and we turn 
back to the warmth and shelter we have some- 
how been remembering all the while. The 
thought of home, in the background of our 
mind, has helped to make our joy more vivid. 

We love to think of blazing fires and smoking 
food—of comfortable chairs and red apples 
of books and little naps on the hearth-rug— 
and always friends beside us. 

For our winter walk, we choose friends rather 
than solitude. Even the little houses of the 
village seem to cluster more closely, when the 
snow covers them with whiteness. They speak 
of neighborliness and friendship in case of need, 
and even the clear, blue smoke that spirals 
from each chimney is a promise of good 
cheer. Soon there are friendly little footpaths 
worn from door to door, and wheel-tracks in 
the roadway—then all the village is united 
in a common bond of daring of the cold. 

Now is the time for learning the sweetness 
and the friendliness of humanity. Now is the 
time for sowing gracious words and gathering 
flowers of friendship. It’s a lovelier harvest 
even than the wildflowers of the spring. 











Résumé of Preceding Instalments 
OMECOMING after tén years of 
H city life needs at best considerable 
adjustment, but Heather Daven- 
way’s homecoming was complicated with 
more changes and surprises than usually 
occur. - Her old home was now a boarding- 
house, her mother the slave of half-a-dozen 
captious boarders. It made Heather even 
more determined in her plan to remove her 
mother from this environment and take 
her to New York City, where Heather’s 
editorial work surrounded her with culture 
and refinement. 

It seemed, too, as if the boarders were 
particularly objectionable: Daphne Gid- 
dings and her mother—a family Heather 
had always despised; Zelotes. Joselyn, a 
dapper old beau; Minty Pickering, object, 
gossip; and Booth Ransome, a stranger to 
the town, a typical melodrama villain, who 
let his board bill run alarmingly, and kept 
bothering Mrs. Davenway to sell him a 
strip of wooded land down by the river, 
the one financial hope left to the family, 
aside from Heather’s small salary. 

The only possible person in the list was 
Wylie Chamberlain, an old playmate of 
Heather’s, who had strangely decided to 
return to his home town after his college 
course, and seemed contented and pros- 
perous. It was a relief to her to see him 
successful. It was such a contrast to the 
lot of Clif Stanleigh, another childhood 
friend, who had grown into a gray, sad 
man, delivering the groceries when his 
clerk was away. It seemed to Heather 
that he had forgotten the meaning of 
ambition, and she hated him for it, even 
while the sadness in his eyes haunted her 
and confused her with its hint of some- 
thing beyond her understanding. 

The days were not easy for Heather. 
The whole situation at home worked on 
her nerves. The constantly assembling 
troop of hungry boarders, the heat, the 
narrowness of the little town, the presence 
in the house of Booth Ransome, who 
always gave her an instinctive feeling of 
distrust—all had made her restless, so 
that she lay awake hour after hour, trying 
to find some way out of the maze in which 
she seemed entangled. 

It was while she was turning over the 
situation again and again in her mind that 
she heard footsteps on the stairs. Mr. 
Ransome had not ceme in to supper that 
evening. His absence had been duly 
commented on by the little group avid for 
a bit of gossip. Now it was after two 
o'clock, and here came Booth Ransome 
stealthily into the house. She heard his 
door close softly after him. 

It must have been shortly after this 
that she fell into an uneasy slumber, to be 
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roused in the pink light of dawn by a shrill 
cry from the yard. It was the voice of 
Callie Tripe, the next-door neighbor: 
“Mis’ Davenwa-ay, Mis’ Davenwa-ay! 
Come quick. Your woods is on fire!” 


Chapter XIII 


EATHER dressed with frantic 
haste and flew into the hall. 
Daphne, in a rose-pink négligée, 
was standing in the doorway of 

her room. Behind her was a sketchy 
shape that clung to the friendly shadows. 

“Anything we can do?” offered Daphne 
in a sleepy drawl. 

“No, no.” Heather flung the monosyl- 
lables at her with an amusement that 
suddenly flickered through her anxiety. A 
picture of Daphy stemming a forest fire 
jiggled inconsequently before her as she 
sped downstairs and through the dining- 
room. On the side porch she found her 
mother and Booth Ransome. 

“T’ll have the car out in a jiffy,” the 
latter was saying. “Take you right dowa.” 

They waited without question, staring 
silently toward the street, now flooded with 
the gray light of dawn. The eastern sky 
was flushing above the heavy foliage of the 
village trees. Cars were going down Main 
Street with unusual frequency. Doors 
banged here and there, and little boys cut 
out of yards with joyous whoops of excite- 
ment. 

Heather and her mother got into the car, 
and they joined the procession through the 
village. The deep, natural stillness of 
early morning emphasized the sound of 
hurrying footsteps on the walks, the pur- 
ring of cars around the corners, the banging 
of kitchen doors. 

Ransome was the only one who found 
anything tosay. “Let’s hope it ain’t your 
woods at all, Mrs. Davenway. Somebody 
may have made a mistake.” 

“Everybody knows my land,” she re- 
turned quietly. 

Her face was grave, but she gave no sign 
of perturbation. Heather, on edge be- 
tween dismay over their probable loss and 
her mounting suspicion about the cause of 
that loss, was held for a moment by her 
mother’s poise. It shoved material hap- 
penings into essential insignificance. 

But as her eyes strayed to Booth Ran- 
some’s hands on the wheel, distrust of the 
man filled her mind again. She recalled 
his coming in late last night—or, rather, 
early this morning—at two o’clock. If 
the fire had only just started, she would 
have to exonerate him, but if it had been 
burning two or three hours—How could 
anybody have faith in a man with thick, 
red hands like those? Then she noticed 


how deftly their slightest twist guided 
the car, how short the fingers were. They 
indicated quick decision, resolute exe- 
cution. 

The car swung around the bend above 
the falls, and she caught her breath before 
the sight that met them. The wooded 
hill that had been part of their hope for 
the future was a tangle of flames. A 
mighty rope of black smoke, woven of 
many strands from the burning of many 
trees, wavered heavily above the fire, to be 
frayed and scattered by the gusts of wind 
and yet to be constantly renewed so that 
it was as heavy as ever. Gay sparks 
mingled with it, and embers that carried 
the seeds of destruction for a considerable 
distance. The old mill was a heap of 
chalk-white ashes. It was evident that 
the fire had started on the low ground and 
spread upward over the sharp ascent— 
unless it had broken out in several places, 
and that was hardly possible from any 
chance cause. 

The main group of villagers had collected 
on the opposite bank of the river, and 
Booth Ransome drove his red car skilfully 
into the outer fringe of spectators. As 
Heather stepped out, an uncontrollable 
impulse made her ask him, 

“How long has it been burning?” 

She felt his sidewise glance of surprise. 
He delayed replying while he cast a specu- 
lative look toward the fire, as if calculating 
conscientiously. “I couldn’t tell you,” he 
said coolly. ‘Prob’ly not long—every- 
thing’s so dry from all this wind and—” 

“Tt’s been burnin’ two or three hours,” 
contradicted Ezra Sykes, night watchman 
at the foundry, who had painstakingly 
strolled close enough to the red car to lend 
an attractive ear to any development 
among those most intimately concerned. 
He was the chief orator of Bean Brothers’ 
Bench—a tall, loose-jointed man, rabidly 
interested in news. “Wind wa’n’t right 
to blow the smoke into the valley, or we’d 
ha’ knowed it sooner.” 

Heather’s gaze was on Ransome’s face. 

No further words were spoken between 
them, but their eyes exchanged messages 
that neither would forget—accusation on 
one side, insolent nonchalance on the 
other. 

“You’d oughter had the underbrush 
cleaned out, Mis’ Davenway,” continued 
Ezra Sykes, enjoying himself thoroughly. 
“What with the dry weather and all, that 
there underbrush was like tinder.” 

“Yes, I ought,” acknowledged Mrs. 
Davenway with a sigh, “but I didn’t fore- 
see the danger.” 

“Too late now,” commented Mr. Sykes 
with pleasing aptness. “Ain’t no use 
lockin’ the stable after the horse is stole.” 
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Heather and her mother moved nearer 
the river to get a view unobstructed by 
trees. There was nothing anybody could 
do to check the damage. The fire had been 
a raging furnace when it was discovered, 
and there were no means of fighting any- 
thing of this nature in Hampton Valley, 
where in a normal season the frequent rains 
precluded the danger of grass and forest 
fires. 

Fortunately this strip of land was cut 
off from other trees and from fields of hay 
and grain, being bounded by the river, the 
road, and two pastures. Men were tearing 
away the board fences, along which the 
fire had begun to travel, but they could not 
go very near. Occasionally one of them 
darted forward in an effort to save more of 
the fence, and a cry of warning went up 
from the other bank. Now and then a 
brand fell in the field across the road, and 
the men followed, crushing out the circle 
of flame before it had a chance to spread. 

The sun had come up over Hemlock 
Knob, fading the flames to pale yellow and 
touching into unreal loveliness the beauti- 
ful valley and the low, green mountains 
that encircled it. Gradually the fire died 
down, so that one could see the individual 
young trees, like twisted torches. The 
few of older growth stood out above the 
flames, holding their singed, smitten leaves 
from the devastation that was raging 
around their trunks. 

The townspeople, somewhat sated with 
watching, came up to Mrs. Davenway with 
consolation and 
personal impres- 
sions. Heather 
found herself so 
much diverted by 
their attitude of 
thoroughgoing 
gloom that she 
emerged into unex- 
pected cheerfulness. 

The Lem Tripes 
paused in their 
progress toward 
home. “’S a goner, 
all right, Mis’ 
Davenway,” pro- 
nounced Lem, 
shaking his head 
lugubriously. 
“T gol; you got my 
sympathy. .Hard blow, but you gotta 
bear up best you can.’ 

Mrs. Tripe came forward pithily, fixing 
her faded, blue eyes on Mrs. Davenway 
and bringing out her words in nervous 
jerks. ‘What I always says is, Blessed be 
nothin’. It’sthem that has that must lose.” 

“It might ha’ been a sight worse,” 
offered Si Hoyt, the baggageman, as 
he waddled past. “It might ha’ been 
your house that burned—o1 sickness—or 
somep’n.” 

Heather caught her mother’s eye, and 
they exchanged a glance of understanding 
—interrupted, however, by old Jabez 
Mears, who quavered at Mrs. Davenway 
in a high, thin voice. 

“Well, there ain’t no use cryin’ over 
spilt milk. Locks to me like ’twas sparks 
from the engine ’at started it. I tell you, 
these here modern inventions brings a lotta 
trouble along with ’°em. We was happier 
in the old days when we didn’t have so 
much.” 

Booth Ransome sauntered up. 
you back any time you're ready. 
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folks that have property ’round here have 
fixed it up with some of the boys so’t they’ll 
stay and watch in case the fire should 
spread anywhere.” 

“T’m ready,” said Mrs. Davenway. 

“T’ll walk, thank you,” said Heather. 
She tried to be pleasant about it, but she 
could not be persuaded to change her mind. 
She had accepted this man’s courtesy in 
the first shock of the news, but now that 
her thoughts had coalesced into suspicion, 
she would accept nothing further. 

Mrs. Davenway went back in the red 
car, and Heather plodded up the grade 
toward Hampton. As she reached the 
bend above the falls, she heard Clifton 
Stanleigh’s voice behind her. 

“Terribly sorry to see those fine trees 
go,” he began in the full tone of real sym- 
pathy. “They wouid have made mighty 
valuable timber if they could have ma- 
tured.” 

She swung toward him in mock terror. 
“Clifton Stanleigh, don’t you dare tell me 
that this fire was handed down out of 
heaven to discipline the Davenways into a 
state of grace!” 

He laughed. ‘Not the slightest danger. 
I don’t believe that. I fancy the Lord is 
busy with a wholly constructive plan and 
that His agencies are far more subtle. As 
near as I can make out, our troubles are 
usually the price of our liberty of action. 
We get our strings twisted and tangled, 
one person’s with another’s; and if we let 
that happen, a jerk on one string pulls 
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another one taut or breaks it altogether.” 

Heather smiled faintly. This sounded 
like the Clif who had written to her through 
the years of her absence—always hunting 
for reasons, always trailing theories and 


hoping for solutions. She had been home 
long enough to find out that Hampton had 
no particular interest in Clifton Stanleigh, 
considering him a’ financial failure and 
therefore of little consequence. Hampton 
treated him tolerantly, but without en- 
thusiasm and without faith. Undoubtedly 
this lack of fellow-feeling was one factor 
that had driven Clif into omnivorous read- 
ing—and from that, into the realm of 
speculation. Heather had realized in the 
last few days that Clif’s theorizing had an 
element of pathos in its origin, but his 
manner never made a plea for sympathy. 

“We certainly let the strings get 
tangled,” she agreed. “But think of trying 
to straighten them with proverbs! That’s 
a point on which I can endure no more. 
If you quote a proverb to me right now— 
‘It never rains but it pours,’ or something 
like that—I shall probably box your ears.” 


Under a Thousand Eyes 


“You’d have precedent for it,” he 
chuckled. ‘“You’ve done it more than 
once—in a fine, upstanding manner, too. 
My ears ached for an hour that time you 
corrected my boldness in washing your face 
in the brook after you’d stamped all over 
my kite because I wouldn’t fly it among 
the trees.” . 

“Oh, Clif, I believe you remember every 
bad thing that I ever did.” 

“T remember every thing that you ever 
did,” he corrected with sudden gravity. 


XIV 


HEN Heather reached home, she 
found her mother spooning. the 
batter into the muffin pans. The sunshine 
was streaming in at the east window; the 
teakettle was boiling; Mrs. Davenway, in 
a fresh gingham dress, was calm and busy. 
She looked up with a serene smile; appar- 
ently she was untouched by any of the 
hot feelings that had assailed her daughter. 
“She doesn’t care as much as I do,” 
Heather thought, and at the same time she 
knew that she was wrong. 

She tied on her apron and got out the 
eggs for the omelette. She measured the 
coffee and mixed it with cold water and 
eggshell. “I think it’s a shame,” she burst 
out at length, unable to endure the silence 
any longer. 

Mrs. Davenway, stirring the oatmeal, 
hesitated a moment. “We may as well 
not regret it,” she decided gently. “It’s 
done, and no 
amount of fussing 
could unburn those 
trees. We can live 
without ’em, same’s 
we've been doing.”’ 

“Oh, yes, but—”’ 

Heather did not 
finish the sentence. 
Sheknew, ofcourse, 
that. they could 
live without those 
trees, but it seemed 
to her. a rather 
weak way of dis- 
missing the  disas- 
ter. Her youthful 
impulsiveness de- 
manded a more 
violent reaction to 
calamity, even if one accepted it calmly in 
the end. She could not imagine walking 
steadily along the.path while blows were 
dealt out from each side. That sort of 
meekness was out of date, Puritanic, in- 
consistent with the modern conception 
of legitimate rights. 

She wondered what her mother believed 
had been the cause of the fire, but some- 
thing inhibited the question. She was sure 
they would not agree in their theories, and 
the origin was beside the point now. She 
forced her thoughts away from the subject. 

“Do you suppose we ought to take down 
the front fence?” she asked lightly. ‘There 
isn’t another fence on the street, and it 
makes the place look old-fashioned.” 

“T know it does. But taking it down 
wouldn’t help much unless we put in a 
new lawn and repainted the house. The 
—the next owner would probably rather 
do all those things to suit himself.” 

She spoke bravely and as if she were 
wholly reconciled to the sale of her home. 
Heather was thankful for that. Now that 
the timber was destroyed, she felt a 





With Wylie, Heather sometimes walked upto Fanning Heights after supper and looked down at the village, 
so lost in the maples and elms that it was a mere patch of delicate foliage pierced by thin church spires 


renewed eagerness to get away, to begin 
over. They discussed the best means of 
negotiating a sale and decided to make no 
repairs at present, but to insert a notice 
in the Itemizer. If there were a possible 
customer in the Valley, that would call 
him forth. « 

_ As the day advanced, Heather was 
increasingly restless and irritated. It was 


a strain to sit opposite Booth Ransome at 
meals and pretend an easy casualness while 
her heart was hot with suspicion. When 
his sharp glance sought her now and then 
in an obvious speculation, it taxed her will 
power not to flash back a message of scorn 
and antagonism. 

The work dragged. It was constantly 
interrupted by neighbors and friends, who 


came to offer sympathy and to gather in 
details. In the forenoon they drifted into the 
kitchen. Heather coming down-stairs for 
the dustpan, found Mrs. Spinkett sitting by 
the table and Minty Pickering leaning 
against the sink, lavishly condoling but 
also effectually blocking Mrs. Davenway’s 
intention of sweeping the floor. 

In the afternoon, (Continued on page 190) 











} Sang 18 
Buenos Aires 


By Carolina Lazzari 


AROLINA LAZZARI has a record unique among sing- 
ers. Within four years of her debut, she has appeared 

in leading contralto réles with three of the world’s great- 
est opera companies —the Chicago, the Metropolitan, and 
the Buenos Aires. Her trip across the Andes to keep her 
opera engagement in Buenos Aires would do credit to an 
explorer. As the achievement of a prima donna—a being 
traditionally shielded from hardship—it becomes a tri- 
umph of determination over danger and almost unbeliev- 
able hardship. And yet, to be a great singer, a streak of 
iron is necessary somewhere in the soul of a woman, and 
the unbending determination that urges her on through 
discouragement and endless toil will carry her even 
over the passes of the winter Andes, if she makes up 
her mind to the attempt. Above, Madame Lazzari 
as — at right, Madame Lazzari on the great trip 
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HE life of an opera singer 
has many thrills, but when 
an insane anarchist threw 
a smoking bomb into the 

audience of the Chicago Opera 
House, one night when I was sing- 
ing, I decided that the climax had 
been reached. Three years later, 
sliding down the sides of the Andes 
Mountains in midnight blackness, 
in the wake of avalanches and 
washouts, glued to the back of a 
mountain burro, and_ shivering 
with fright and the bitter cold, I 
realized that my decision was en- 
tirely erroneous. 

The invitation from Buenos 
Aires, to appear in one of the most 
beautiful opera houses in the world, 
in a company of world-famous 
artists, delighted me. I accepted 
with enthusiasm. And in accept- 
ing, I unknowingly drifted into a 
series of episodes that will forever 
dwarf all the other thrills of an 
operatic career into mere routine. 

Just before the time of sailing, 
an impending marine strike made 
it necessary to abandon the At- 
lantic Coast trip and sail via the 
Panama Canal and the Pacific 
Ocean to Valparaiso, then cross 
the Andes to Buenos Aires on the 
South American equivalent of the 
Twentieih Century Limited. Here 
the Fates stepped in. 

At the first Chilean port, Arica, 
bad news was waiting for us. Win- 
ter had set in prematurely, and 
heavy snows in the mountains had 
completely buried the international 
railway to the Argentine. At Anto- 
fagasta we confirmed this news. 





‘THESE snapshots were 

taken with Madame Laz- 
zari’s own camera, in the few 
intervals when the rain ceased. 
Thetiny frame building, 
above, was the first haven of 
refuge after crossing the Andes. 
In the native cart with oxen, 
at right, they traveled from 
four in the morning until 
nine at night, to cover ten 
miles of distance. The native 
hut below did its best to 
shelter twenty-one guests 
on the edge of the Grandes 
Pampas. Madame Lazzari 
is standing in the center. 


All travel was suspended. 
After a winter snow in the 
Andes, the railway must be 
completely rebuilt. The only 
pass through the mountains 
in all the length of Chile— 
about 2500 miles—has an 
altitude of 17,000 feet in 
places, and the avalanches 
carry away the tracks to the 
bottom of the canyons. My 
husband tried to make ar- 
rangements to leave the 
boat at this point and reach 
the northern Argentine 
through Bolivia, but found 
that a party who had tried 
it the week before had 
been killed outright mak- 
ing a detour in the block- 
aded pass. So we went 
on to Valparaiso, hoping 

(Continued on page, 168) 





THERES no use telling you how 

good this story is. You wouldn’t 
believe 1t—until after you had read 
it, and then you would know it for 
yourself. Go on and read it and then, 
when you finish, we'll say: “Yes! 
We knew you'd feel like that. That’s 
why we picked it for Christmas!” 
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HERE are quite a number of 

persons in this story. First and 

foremost, there is Elfreda, who 

might be described as “‘the Woman 
in the Case’’; then there is Mrs. Melrood 
with her attendant vestal, Sarah; Mrs. 
Judd of Rosemary Lane; a Policeman; 
a frightened Bus Conductor; a Stout 
Gentleman; and, of course, Mr. Gudgeon 
himself, with whose mysterious and 
extraordinary fate the story is primarily 
concerned. Nor must we forget thk= 
Twenty Ragamuffins. These may be 
regarded as a sort of Greek Chorus, though 
unlike most Greek Choruses their com- 
ments will be noted for simplicity and 
directness. To describe each individually 
would be tiresome. Suffice to say that 
they were Ragamuffins and very raggy 
at that. 

Mrs. Judd was Mrs. Judd of Rosemary 
Lane, because she had lived there longer 
than any of the other inhabitants and 
knew more about them than they knew 
themselves and: much more than they 
liked. 

Mr. Gudgeon, for instance, she had 
known ever since he had first come to 
Rosemary Lane as a red-haired, freckled- 
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nosed young man, with a rosy complexion 
which was positively startling among the 
Lane’s drab-faced population, and a pair 
of astonished, rather foolish, blue eyes. 
In those days Mr. Gudgeon drove the old 
Atlas horse-bus from Camden Town to 
London Bridge and drove it as well as 
any man in London for all that he was 
such a slow-moving, slow-spoken fellow. 
Later the red hair had become a sandy 
halo round a shiny, bald head, and the 
rosy complexion a veined and weather- 
beaten purple, and the horse-bus a thunder- 
ing, roaring, bustling motor Juggernaut. 
It was the latter change that had marked 
the turning-point in Mr. Gudgeon’s 
development. Mrs. Judd could tell you 
all about that, for hadn’t he lodged with 
her faithfully without a grumble for thirty 
years? In fact, what Mrs. Judd didn’t 
know about Mr. Gudgeon could have been 
put on a postage stamp. 

“Tt was them there motor-buses begun 
it,”’ she told her listeners, lounging on her 
door-step in the cool of a summer’s eve- 
ning and savoring the tragedy with a 
gloomy relish unblunted by familiarity 
with many a light incident in the Lane’s 
history. “Up to then ’e was as_ nice- 


Wy lie 
Cornwell 


spoken, pleasant sort of chap you could 
wish to meet—not larky, mind you. 
Always a bit on the quiet side, as you 
might say, but ’appy as a bird. I can 
‘ear ‘im now, whistlin’ to ’imself about 
the ’ouse, and ’is talk about ’is ’orses. 
Always full of ’is ’orses, ’e was. ‘Sarah 
Jane’s off her feed today, Mrs. Judd,’ ’e’d 
tell me, or ‘Sarah Jane’s goin’ like a three- 
year-old, —Sarah Jane being ’is favorite. 
If she’d been ’is own child ’e couldn’t ’ave 
fussed more. And then them there motor- 
buses!” 

“Drat ’em all!” said Mrs. Piggot piously. 

Not that Mr. Gudgeon had failed in 
any way. He had faced the change man- 
fully, carrying over into his new job that 
feeling for a wayward creature’s moods 
and tempers without which no man can 
become a successful motor driver. He 
had even transplanted his affection and 
tended it with a kind of passionate ab- 
sorption which had first given Mrs. Judd 
the idea that he was going “queer.” 

“Tt weren’t natural,” she declared, 
“calling a bloomin’ old bus Gwendoline 
and pattin’ it on its ’ead and talkin’ to it 
as though it were a Christian. I didn’t 
’old with it, and I told ’im so. Much good 











that did! 
queer, and there ain’t no ’elpin’ ’im 

Except that he had grown more silent, 
a trifle more foolish-looking, as though 
life were a sort of worsted ball in which 
he had got himself hopelessly involved, 
Mrs. Judd had had no reason to com- 
plain. He never drank; he paid his way 
regularly. Except for one desperate bout 
with pneumonia and Mrs. Judd’s ideas 
of hygiene, he had never missed a day’s 
work. 

“Reg’lar as a clock. Every morning, 
there ’e’d be at the pub, waiting for ’is 
precious Gwendoline to roll up.. Every 
evening ’e’d come ’ome sober as a judge. 
If it ’adn’t been for ’is betting ’e’d ’ave 
been too good to be true. But ’e would 
bet. Every week ’e’d ’ave ’is shilling on. 
Not but what ’e was queer about that, 
too. Win or lose, ’e didn’t seem to care. 


When a man goes queer, he’s 


” 


knew. 





I used to say to ’im, I said: ‘It ain’t 
’uman, Mr. Gudgeon, the way you loses. 
Why don’t you swear or ’it something, 


like a man?’ And he just gaped. ‘It’s 
the ’orses I cares about, Mrs. Judd,’ ’e 
said, ‘—just the ’orses.’? I said, ‘Well, 
it ain’t ’uman and no good’ll come of it, 
mark my words!’ ” 

Mrs. Piggot wiped a rheumy eye with 
the corner of her shawl. “And now ’e’s 
gorn, poor fellow.” 


II 


ELF REDA lived in the top room of the 

last and most decrepit house in Rose- 
mary Lane. It ought to have been a very 
cheerful room, for it was inhabited not 
only by Elfreda but by Mrs. Golightly 
and Mrs. Golightly’s husband and her 
three bouncing boys, and all these people 








G WENDOLINE played up like the great-hearted, gallant creature she was. 
Her engine sang as she rollicked up the hills. 
It was to be a great adventure, a desperate, splendid break for freedom 


Mr. Gudgeon was sure she 


were highly tem- 
peramental by na- 
ture, which ac- 
counted, no doubt, 
for the fact that 
the window-panes 
of the one window 
had had to be plas- 
tered up with 
brown paper and 
that none of the 
three chairs was 
really to be relied 
on. Mr. Golightly 
was a house paint- 
er by profession 
and an artist by 
instinct. The ar- 
tist tended to come 
home in the small 
hours, singing at 
the top of a shaky 
baritone in the 
sheer joy of life, 
and the house- 
painter who rolled 
out of his frowsy 
bed the next morn- 
ing was a surly per- 
son who would as 
soon throw a boot 
as look at you. 

To Elfreda both 
personages were 
about equally ter- 
rifying. 

Mrs. Golightly, 
on the other hand, 
was a_ practical, 
vigorous woman. 
She believed in 
“Everybody pull- 
ing ’is weight in 
the ’ome,” and as 
Elfreda weighed exactly four stone, Mrs. 
Golightly had no opinion of her pulling 
powers. And she had a playful way of 
expressing her opinion which left Elfreda 
not quite sure whether she were standing 
on her head or her feet for hours afterward. 
Mrs. Golightly was not Elfreda’s mother, 
for which fact Mrs. Golightly gave Heaven 
constant and eloquent thanks. Elfreda 
herself didn’t know where she came from 
or where she was going to, and didn’t 
think about it. Being so small it took 
her all her time to stay where she was. 

In the morning, according to the be- 
hests of a beneficent Government, she 
went to school, and for the rest of the day, 
according to the vigorous Mrs. Golightly, 
she made flowers. It was wonderful, the 
way she made flowers, because it was a 
fact that except for a few bedraggled 
peonies on a costermonger’s barrow, she 
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had never seen any. Her teachers remarked 
—when they remarked her at all—that 
little Elfreda was- backward. But then 
they had never met her on her high stool 
by the attic window, trying to catch the 
last gleam of the dirty afternoon light 
over the tumbled chimneys, the stumpy, 
chilblainéd fingers making marvellously 
life-like. rosebuds out of strips of pink silk 
aid the contents of a paste pot. They 
might-.even .have been astonished had 
they. seen her’ later still, under the candle- 
light, not. quite so steady on her perch, 
the intent, small face a shade grubbier, 
the blue, little fingers a shade _ bluer, 
making daffodils. 

That was what Mrs. Golightly meant 
by “pulling one’s weight.” 

As a matter of fact, her teachers didn’t 
think much about Elfreda. There were 
so many children in that particular school 
who had holes in their stockings and 
frostbitten snub noses that she was not 
interesting. 


Ill 


WENDOLINE, officially known as 

No. 47X, began her career at th 
Crown and, having made her devious wey 
across London, drew up in a rather over- 
heated state at the top of Hill Rise—the 
outpost of a melancholy suburb and 
guarded by the King’s Arms, where Mr. 
Gudgeon and his brethren gathered 
strength for the return journey. What 
lay béyond that barrier of seedy and 
tawdry villas Mr. Gudgeon did not know. 
Often he stood by Gwendoline’s side, 
waiting for the signal from the inspector, 
and looked outward into a vague vista 
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of open fields and straggling farmhouses. ’orses””. somewhere in the world,-and on 


that were being overiaken and stifled by 
the urban~octopus, but his expression 
betrayed no curiosity. .He had brought 
Gwendoline to her journey’s end, and 
he had to take her back again, avoiding 
the pedestrians seeking. slaughter under 
her wheels, and keeping to the Company’s 
time. That was Mr. Gudgeon’s business 
in life. Life, if you were one of the lucky 
ones, consisted of doing today what = you 
did yesterday and what you hoped to do 
tomorrow. Change meant. misfortune— 
illness or losing your job or getting into 
trouble with the police. 

You got up in the morning and washed 
and ate a rasher of bacon swilled down 
with a cup of Mrs. Judd’s stewed tea. 
Then you smoked a pipe, and at eight 
sharp you were at the Crown waiting 
for Gwendoline. And when she drew up, 
snorting, from her early morning run, 
you climbed aboard with your tool-box, 
and wrapped yourself in your blanket, 
and patted her secretly so that she should 
know that there was going to be no more 
of that brutal gear-grinding. Sometimes 
you took the first trip of all. Then you 
didn’t wash so much, and you fried your 
bacon yourself and had the privilege of 
coaxing Gwendoline out of an ice-cold 
stupor into a state of purring, rumbling 
content—which no one could do better 
and quicker than Mr. Gudgeon. Some- 
times you had a morning off, and some- 
times an evening. If it was an evening, you 
drowsed over Mrs. Judd’s kitchen fire, 
and if it was a morning, you stayed in 
bed. On race days you put a shilling on 
with the drawer at the Crown just to 
reassure yourself that “’orses were still 


Instead of a wife and children or 
the drink, Mr. Gudgeon had 
Gwendoline, the motor-bus. And 
because of Gwendoline he did 
not know that he was a lonely, 
little man, growing old 





Sunday morning, whatever “happened, 
you changed your shirt. hata 

That was life. Everybody’s life. 

Some men, of course, had wives and 
children,, .Or they took to drink. -. Once 
Mr. Gudgeon himself had had a igye 
affair, but that had been‘a long time ago— 
way back in the ‘village whence he‘ canie 
and whose name he had almost forgotten: 
Nothing had come of it: For Mr. Gudgeon, 
like so many red-headed;: freckled-nosed 
people, was awkward and diffident. > And 
so he had just settled down.* He had 
become . rather like his favorite,’ Sarah 
Jane, who had settled down so completely 
that she’ almost walked into her har- 
ness and knew every stop on the. road, 
and would slow up without being told 
the minute the bell rang or a would-be 
passenger on the pavement waved an 
umbrella. Mr. Gudgeon used to declare 
that she could have found her way from 
Camden Town to London Bridge in her 
sleep. And he could have done as much 


-himself. That was the best way to live— 


jogging along, doing things “regular” so 
that you didn’t know you were doing 
them or why. 

Instead of a wife and children or the 
drink Mr. Gudgeon had Gwendoline. 
Gwendoline was the little fire on Mr. 
Gudgeon’s secret hearth. He loved her, 
and though he never thought about it, 
not being a reflective person, he was 
certain that she liked him best. There was 
an understanding between them. He knew 
her ways—when she liked to be “changed 
down,” how to coax her up Hill Rise, and 
when in spite of the garage expert she was 
feeling below par. Unlike the other drivers 
he never left her to freeze stiff in 
the bitter wintry blasts while he 
warmed himself before the fire at 
the King’s Arms, but covered her 
radiator with his own blanket. 
He never ground her gears in rage 
because some exasperating passen- 
ger had made them stop twice in 
twenty yards, or sent her sliding 
and curveting in nervous panic on 
a slippery pavement. And in 
return she had never failed him. 
Even when suffering cruelly from 
neglected plugs she had been known 
to limp home with a full cargo 
rather than that he should be 
stranded and miss his supper. 

Mr. Gudgeon did not always 
drive her. Sometimes he drove 
her sisters—conscientiously, but 
without tenderness—and when he 
met her on the road, bustled along 
by some heavy-handed bully, he 
gave her a little, secret nod of rec- 
» ognition. Once he had passed her 
broken down by the wayside, her 
bonnet up, and the same ass of a 
fellow digging her in the ribs in the 
effort to goad her back to life, and 
he had felt sore and miserable for 
the rest of the day. Just to save 
himself from official reproof he had 
failed a friend in the hour of need, 
and for the first time in his patient, 
uncomplaining life a tiny point of 
anger and protest flickered up in 
him. 

“If I’d stopped, they’d ’ave 
sacked me,” he explained to her. 

And Gwendoline had under- 
stood. Gwendoline knew what 
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Her teachers remarked that little Elfreda was backward, but then they had never seen her under the 
candlelight—the intent, small face a shade grubbier, the blue, little fingers a shade bluer—making daffodils 


“them inspectors” were like. She knew 
what life was. You had to keep on time, 
and sooner or later they’d scrap you 
anyhow. 

And because of Gwendoline . Mr. 
Gudgeon did not know that he was a 
lonely, little man—growing old. 


IV 


OQ ELFREDA Mr. Gudgeon was a 

man and Gwendoline a bus, and both, 
therefore, were to be avoided. Men came 
home drunk at night and threw things 
at you, and buses were roaring monsters 
that threatened your life-every time you 
tried to cross the street. And yet they 
were fascinating, too. When Elfreda with 


her companion Ragamuffins came out of 
school, they had to linger outside the 
Crown just to watch Mr. Gudgeon wrap 
himself in his blanket and climb on board. 
There was something unspeakably romantic 
and adventurous about this solemn set- 
ting out for you didn’t know where. 
Elfreda, lurking timidly on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, used to try to spell 
out the stream of names which Gwendoline 
carried o> her signboard, and when she 
came to Hill Rise, a wonderful shiver ran 
up and down her backbone. It was like 
a magic word that conjured up vague 
visions of a fairy-tale country. Not that 
Elfreda knew anything about fairy-tales. 
But she was sure in her tired, chilblained, 
little mind that Hill Rise was different 


from anything she had ever known. It 
was a place very high up, somewhere 
beyond the chimney-pots, and there Mr. 
and Mrs. Golightly were not. And its 
greatest attraction was that you could 
go on sleeping there just as long as you 
wanted, with no one to shake you by the 
arm till your bones cracked. ‘‘Nah then— 
get up, you good-for-nothing, lazy brat!” 
One of the Ragamuffins who had been 
as far afield as Epping Forest opined that 
there were trees there—“’undreds and 
’undreds of them’—but no one really 
believed him. There were no trees within 
a three-mile radius of Rosemary Lane, so 
that “‘’undreds and ’undreds of them” 
in one place sounded highly incredible 
and rather (Continued on page 117) 





For Christmas present and Christmas future here is 
the seasoned philosophy of 78 Christmasses past— 


Christmas—-4%s [It Seems to Me 


By DR. 


HARVEY W. WILEY 


Director of Good Housekeeping Bureau 


of Foods, 


theology of John Calvin was 

joined, was a stanch enemy of 
all church festivities. To him, religion 
was the sole end and aim of life. All 
things that had happened, were happening, 
and that would happen up to the resur- 
rection morn to all living and dead beings 
were predestined before the world was 
made. He looked upon all-church cele- 
brations, festivals, and feasts, fixed and 
labile, as devices of the devil or as Roman 
superstitions. 

You may well imagine from this paternal 
attitude that Christmas festivities were 
not dramatically set at my humble home, 
a mile north of the village of Kent in 
Jefferson County, Indiana. There. were 
no exchanges of presents, no stockings 
hanging in front of the fire, and no turkey 
dinners on recurring twenty-fifth of 
Decembers—although Christmas Day was 
also my father’s: birthday. 

But it was difficult to keep some idea of 
Christmas from creeping into the minds of 
my father’s children. We read Christmas 
stories, and learned of family reunions and 
of children’s “goodies’”’ among those who 
did not live in Calvinistic castles. If we 
were certain father wouldn’t hear us, we 
endeavored to say “Christmas gift” first 
to each of the other members of the family. 
There was a tradition, never verified in 
our precinct, that the one that said it first 
was entitled to a gift from the one who had 
been slow to speak. 

I remember on two or three occasions 
having received a small stick of candy with 
red spiral bands, something like the old- 
fashioned barber pole. Once also an 
indulgent uncle, James McCollough Til- 
ford, presented me with a bunch of Chinese 
firecrackers, the most important event 
in my life up to that time. In my delight 
it never occurred to me that there was any 
incongruity in transforming the birthday 
of Jesus into a Fourth of July celebration. 

As a sequel to this delightful experience 
I soon learned to love Christmas. This 
love has not worn out, even by the doubts 
of the accuracy of the date of events. We 
children even had a vague notion of Santa 
Claus, but as he never had entered our 
chimney, our vagrant ideas never ripened 
into a belief. We at least were spared 
the poignant sorrow of disillusionment. 

After all, I feel deeply that any joy or 
delight that may come to a child by telling 
him to believe in a fable fails to compensate 
for the vivid reaction caused by learning 
that his parents and friends have so com- 
pletely deceived him. Is it not possible to 
make children happy without teaching 
them to believe in hoary traditions? 


Y FATHER, a stoic of the sever- 
est order, to which the dreadful 


There is one factor in child welfare which 
the American parent and the American 
public have not fully realized. There can 
not be one general rule for the proper 
guidance of children. Every child is a 
problem in himself. The psychology of 
the child is quite as important as his 
physical and mental inheritance. Before 
my boys came along, I had a fine theory 
of how they should be brought up. Much 
to my surprise, I found the theory would 
not fit in with the observed facts. What 
worked with Harvey did not seem adapted 
to John. Even if my hypothesis should 


-work well with both boys, it might not 


meet with enthusiastic support from 
maternal quarters. The beautiful theory 
had to be cut, trimmed, and fashioned to 
suit the particular subject to whom it was 
finally applied. 

One vision, nevertheless, remained in- 
tact: I had always been firmly convinced 
that stoicism was not a favorable philoso- 
phy for children. I wanted my boys to be 
happy even if they had a father. Hon- 
esty, truthfulness, and obedience, to my 
mind, could be secured without too rigid 
an application of the meditations of the 
Roman Emperor and the doctrine of pre- 
destination. 

I am now fully persuaded that all the 
virtues my father was so anxious to see 
firmly established with his son might well 
exist also in mine without the asperity 
he used. In other words, the most natural 
and favorable condition of child culture 
is an atmosphere of happiness. The parent 
should study each child’s psychology with 
a view to securing a maximum of happiness 
with a minimum of punishment. 

From this point of view the child’s wel- 
fare is closely related to Christmas and all 
that a sane Christmas implies. A sane 
Christmas is not merely a day for exchang- 
ing gifts. That idea to me seems foreign 
to its real purpose. In so far as gifts 
secure a real and lasting happiness, they 
are desirable. Whenever they are so 
numerous and costly as to develop a gift- 
loving habit, they are harmful. Gifts to 
children should always be useful or bene- 
ficial. They should never be implements 
of harm. Whistles and other toys which 
are put into the mouth are sources of 
danger. Candies, cakes, and sweets in 
general are better not given. Books, if 
well selected, are good for children over 
seven, and picture books still better for 
children under that age. I would ban all 
ghost and goblin books, and all fairy 
stories and other descriptions of the un- 
seen and non-existent. Books and pictures 
of birds, wild and domesticated animals, 
and forests, plants, and flowers have an 
abiding interest for natural and healthy 
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children. They love the sun, moon, and 
stars and stories of the sea and of mines. 
Descriptions of country life appeal par- 
ticularly to children of the city. : 

Christmas of the modern type has far 
outgrown its original idea. In so far as 
the birth of Jesus remains a great out- 
standing event of Christianity, it will 
continue to be the chief religious celebra- 
tion in its relations to human happiness, 
health, and progress. Is it not then de- 
sirable so to change this day, in respect 
of children especially, that the tired and 
worn mother will not have to say, ‘“Thank 
God, Christmas comes only once a year!” 
On the other hand; is it not possible that 
the day may be so altered and be made 
such a powerful factor in child welfare that 
both father and mother, seeing the sweet 
joy and happiness of all, both young and 
old, will exclaim, “Oh, I wish Christmas 
might come every day of the year!” 

Having described the Christmas of 
my boyhood, I look forward with interest 
to the Christmas of 1922 for my boys. I 
wish the coming Christmas could be ar- 
ranged according to my own likes. I want it 
to be a day of joy and happiness to my boys, 
their parents, and their friends. .I know 
I shall not be able to accomplish this, for 
my boys have loving and indulgent grand- 
mothers, uncles, aunts, cousins, and friends 
in many countries. From previous. ex- 
periences they are expecting gifts from all 
of this large company. I should like to 
see the little Christmas pine tree decorated 
with varicolored electric lights and stand- 
ing in a field of snow made of cotton or 
glass wool, making a pleasing and attrac- 
tive effect. I can see now the joy in the 
boys’ eyes when they catch the first glimpse 
of the Christmas tree. I know also they 
will be pleased with what their father and 
mother may give them, and they will be 
eager to open the many packages piled 
upon the gift table from their relations and 
friends. 

These gifts will be so many and varied 
that lists of the donors must be made in 
order that no one may be denied a note of 
thanks. They will be flooded with gifts to 
satiety. It is like gorging oneself with 
good things at a table, when one should 
eat modestly thereof—and both leave 
something of the same results. After all 
the trouble and turmoil of the Christmas is 
over, the tired mother will sigh and say, “I 
am so glad it is done!” The father will look 
on with a kind of philosophical resignation, 
thanking heaven that another Christmas 
is twelve months off. As the days go by, 
the boys will gradually recover from the 
effects of this satiety and regain normalcy. 

What occurs at (Continued on page 137) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 84) 
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*‘T’ll take you out every day,” said Princess September. 


**It’s not the same thing,”’ said the little 


bird. ‘‘The rice fields and the willow trees look quite different through the bars of a cage” 


Th 
And 


Night and Day. Then he had two 

more, so he changed the names 
of the first ones and called the four of them 
after the seasons, Spring and Autumn, 
Winter and Summer. But in course of 
time he had three others, and he changed 
their names again and called all seven by 
the days of the week. But when his eighth 
daughter was born, he did not know what 
to do till he suddenly thought of the 
months of the year. The Queen said 


IRST, the King of Siam had two 
daughters, and he called them 


the 


¢Frteiktecess 
Nightingale 


By W. Somerset Maugham 


Litestreaeted by 
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there were only twelve, and it confused her 
to have to remember so many new names, 
but the King had a methodical mind, and 
when he made it up, he never could 
change it if he tried. He changed the 
names of all his daughters once more and 
called them January, February, March 
(though of course in Siamese) till he came 
to the youngest, who was called August, 


and the next one was called September. 

“That leaves only October, November, 
and December,” said the Queen. “And 
after that we shall have to begin all over 
again.” 

“No, we shan’t,”’ said the king, “because 
I think twelve daughters are enough for 
any man, and after the birth of dear little 
December, I shall reluctantly be com- 
pelled to cut off your head.” 

He cried bitterly when he said this, for 
he was extremely fond of the queen. Of 
course it made the queen very uneasy, 





The Princess September grew extremely beautiful. And when she was old enough, she married the 


because she knew that it would distress 
the king very much if he had to cut off her 
head. And it would not be very nice for 
her. But it so happened that there was 
no need for either of them to worry, 
because September was the last daughter 
they ever had. The queen had only sons 
after that, and they were called by the 
letters of the alphabet, so there was no 
cause for anxiety there for a long time, 
since she had reached only the letter J. 

Now the king of Siam’s daughters had 
had their characters permanently embit- 
tered by having to change their names in 
this way, and the older ones—whose 
names, of course, had been changed oftener 
than the others—had their characters more 
permanently embittered. But September, 
who had never known what it was to be 
called anything but September (except, of 
course, by her sisters, who because their 
characters were embittered called her all 
sorts of names) had a very sweet and 
charming nature. 

The King of Siam had a habit which I 
think might be usefully imitated in this 
country. Instead of receiving presents on 
his birthday, he gave them, and it looks 
as though he liked it, for he used often to 
say he was sorry he had been born on only 
one day and so had only one birthday in 
the year. But in this way he managed in 
course of time to give away all his wedding 
presents, and the loyal addresses with 
which the mayors of the cities in Siam 
presented him, and all his old crowns which 
had gone out of fashion. One year, on his 
birthday, not having anything else handy, 
he gave each of his daughters a beautiful, 
green parrot in a beautiful. golden cage. 
There were nine of them. and on each cage 
was written the name of the month which 
was the name of the princess it belonged to. 


The nine princesses were very proud of 
their parrots, and they spent an hour every 
day (for like their father they. were of a 
methodical turn of mind) in teaching them 
to talk. Presently all the parrots could say 
“God save the King”—in Siamese, which 
is very diffcult—and some of them could 
say “Pretty Polly” in no less than seven 
Oriental languages. 

But one day, when the Princess Septem- 
ber went to say good-morning to her 
parrot, she found it lying dead at the 
bottom of its golden cage. She burst into 
a flood of tears, and nothing that her 
Maids of Honor’could say comforted her. 
She cried so much that the Maids of Honor, 
not knowing what to do, told the queen, 
and the queen said it was stuff and non- 
sense and the child had better go to bed 
without any supper. 

The Maids of Honor wanted to go to a 
party, so they put the Princess Sep- 
tember to bed as quickly as they could 
and left her by herself. And while she 
lay in her bed, crying still, even though 
she felt rather hungry, she saw a little 
bird hop into her room. She took her 
thumb out of her mouth and sat up. 
Then the little bird began to sing, and he 
sang a beautiful song about the lake in the 
king’s garden and the willow trees that 
looked at themselves in the still water and 
the goldfish that glided in and out of the 
branches that were reflected in it. When 
he had finished, the Princess was not crying 
any more, and she quite forgot that she 
had had no supper. 

“That was a very nice song,” she said. 

The little bird gave her a bow, for artists 
have naturally good manners, and they 
like to be appreciated. 

“Would you care to have me instead of 
your parrot?” said the little bird. “It’s 


true that I’m not so pretty to look at, but 
on the other hand I have a much better 
voice.” 

The Princess September clapped her 
hands with delight, and then the little bird 
hopped on to the end of her bed and sang 
her to sleep. 

When she awoke next day, the little bird 
was still sitting there, and as she opened 
her eyes he said “Good morning.” The 
Maids of Honor brought in her breakfast, 
and he ate rice out of her hand, and he 
had his bath in her saucer. He drank 
out of it, too. The Maids of Honor said 
they didn’t think it was very polite to 
drink one’s bath-water, but the Princess 
September said that was the artistic tem- 
perament. When he had finished his 
breakfast, he began to sing again so beauti- 
fully that the Maids of Honor were quite 
surprised, for they had never heard any- 
thing like it, and the Princess September 
was very proud and happy. 

“Now I want to show you to my eight 
sisters,” said the princess. 

She stretched out the first finger of her 
right hand so that it served as a perch, and 
the little bird flew down and sat on it. 
Then, followed by her Maids of Honor, 
she went through the palace and called on 
each of the princesses in turn, starting 
with January, for she was mindful of 
etiquette, and going all the way down to 
August. And for each of the princesses the 
little bird sang a different song. But the 
parrots could only say “God save the 
King” and “Pretty Polly.” At last she 
showed the little bird to the king and 
queen. They were surprised and delighted. 

“T knew I was right to send you to bed 
without any supper,” said the queen. 

“This bird sings much better than the 
parrots,” said the king. 





king of Cambogia and was carried on a white elephant all the way to the city in which he lived 


_“I should have thought you got quite 
tired of hearing people say ‘God save the 
King,’” said the queen. “I can’t think 
why those girls wanted to teach their 
parrots to say it, too.” 

“The sentiment is admirable,” said the 
king, “and I never mind how often I hear 
it. But I do get tired of hearing those 
parrots say ‘Pretty Polly.’ ” 

“They say it in seven different lan- 

guages,” said the princesses. 
_ “I dare say they do,” said the king, “but 
it reminds me too much of my councilors. 
They say the same thing in seven different 
ways, and it never means anything in any 
way they say it.” 

The princesses, their characters (as I 
have already said) being naturally embit- 
tered, were vexed at this, and the parrots 
looked very glum indeed. But the Princess 
September ran through all the rooms of the 
palace, singing like a lark, while the little 
bird flew round and round her, singing like 
a nightingale, which indeed it was. 

Things went on like this for several days, 
and then the eight princesses put their 
heads together. They went to September 
and sat down in a circle round her, hiding 
their feet as it is proper for Siamese prin- 
cesses to do. 

“My poor September,” they said, “we 
are so sorry for the death of your beautiful 
parrot. It must be dreadful for you not 
to have a pet bird as we have. So we have 
put all our pocket-money together, and we 
are going to buy you a lovely, green-and- 
yellow parrot.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” said Sep- 
tember. This was not very polite of her, 
but Siamese princesses are sometimes a 
little short with one another. “I have a 
pet bird which sings. the most charming 
songs to me, and I don’t know what on 


earth I should do with a green-and-yellow 
parrot.” 

January sniffed, then February sniffed, 
then March sniffed: in fact, all the prin- 
cesses sniffed, but in their proper order of 
precedence. When they had finished, 
September asked them: 

“Why do you sniff? Have you all got 
colds in the head?” 

“‘Well, my dear,” they said, “it’s absurd 
to talk of your bird when the little fellow 
flies in and out just as he likes.” 

They. looked round the room and raised 
their eyebrows so high that their foreheads 
almost disappeared. 

“You'll get dreadful wrinkles,” said 
September. 

“Do you mind our asking where your 
bird is now?” they said. 

“He’s gone to pay a visit to his father- 
in-law,” said the Princess September. 

“And what makes you think he’ll come 
back?” asked the princesses. 

“He always does come back,” said 
September. 

“Well, my dear,” said the eight prin- 
cesses, “if you’ll take our advice, you won’t 
run any risks like that. If he comes back— 
and mind you, if he does, you’ll be lucky— 
pop him into the cage and keep him there. 
That’s the only way you can be sure of 
him.” 

“But I like to have him fly about the 
room,” said the Princess September. 

“Safety first,” said her sisters ominously. 

They got up and walked out of the room, 
shaking their heads, arid they left Septem- 
ber very uneasy. It seemed to her that 
her little bird was away a long time, and 
she could not think what he was doing. 
Something might have happened to him. 
What with hawks and men with snares 
you never knew what trouble he might 


get into. Besides, he might forget her, 
or he might take a fancy to somebody else; 
that would be dreadful. Oh, she wished 
he were safely back again and in the golden 
cage which stood there empty and ready. 
For when the Maids of Honor had buried 
the dead parrot they had left the cage in 
its old place. 

Suddenly September heard a tweet-tweet 
just behind her ear, and she saw the little 
bird sitting on her shoulder. He had come 
in so quietly and alighted so softly that she 
had not heard. 

“I wondered what on earth had become 
of you,” said the princess. 

“I thought you’d wonder that,” said the 
little bird. “The fact is, I very nearly 
didn’t come back tonight at all. My 
father-in-law was giving a party, and they 
all wanted me to stay, but I thought you’d 
be anxious.” 

Under the circumstances this was a very 
unfortunate remark for the little bird to 
make. 

September felt her heart go thump, 
thump against her chest, and she made up 
her mind to take no more risks. She put 
up her hand and took hold of the bird. 
This he was quite used to. She liked 
feeling his heart go pit-a-pat, so fast, in 
the hollow of her hand, and I think he 
liked the soft warmth of her little hand. 
So the bird suspected nothing, and he was 
so surprised when she carried him over to 
the cage, popped him in, and shut the door 
on him, that for a moment he could think 
of nothing to say. But in a minute or two 
he hopped up on the ivory perch and said, 

‘““What’s the joke?” 

“There’s no joke,” said September, “but 
some of mamma’s cats are prowling about 
tonight. I think you’re much safer in 
there.” 





*‘Do you mind our asking where your bird is now?” said the eight princesses. ‘‘He’s gone to pay a 
visit to his father-in-law,” said the Princess September. ‘‘And what makes you think he’ll come 
back?” asked the princesses. ‘‘If you'll take our advice, you won’t run any risks like that’”’ 
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“T can’t think why the queen wants to 
have all those cats,” said the little bird 
rather crossly. 

“Well, you see, they’re very special 
cats,” said the princess. “They have 
blue eyes and no tails, and they’re a spe- 
cialty of the royal family, if you under- 
stand what I mean.” 

“Perfectly,” said the little bird. “But 
why did you put me in this cage without 
saying anything about it? I don’t think 
it’s the sort of place I like.” 

“T shouldn’t have slept a wink all night if 
I hadn’t known you were safe.” 

“Well, just for this once I don’t mind,” 
seid the little bird, ‘‘so long as you let me 
out in the morning.” 

He ate a very good supper and then 
began to sing. But in the middle of his 
song he stopped. “I don’t know what is 
the matter with me,” he said, “but I don’t 
feel like singing tonight.” 

“Very well,” said September, “go to 
sleep instead.” 

So he put his head under his wing, and 
in a moment he was fast asleep. Sep- 
tember went to sleep, too. But when the 
dawn broke, she was awakened 
by the little bird calling her at 
the top of his voice. 

“Wake up, wake up,” he 
cried. “Open the door of this 
cage and let me out. I want 
to have a good fly while the 
dew is still on the ground.” 

“You’re much better off 
where you are,” said Septem- 
ber. “You have a beautiful, 
golden cage. It was made by 
the best workman in my 
papa’s kingdom, and my papa 
was so pleased with it that he 
cut off his head so that he 
should never make another.” 

“Let me out, let me out,” 
said the little bird. 

“You'll have three meals a 
day served by my Maids of 
Honor. You'll have nothing 
to worry you from morning 
till night, and you can sing to 
your heart’s contert.” 

“Let me out, let me out,” 

’ said the little bird. And he 
tried to slip through the bars 
of the cage, but of course he 
couldn’t, and he beat against 
the little door, but of course 
he couldn’t open it. 

Then the eight princesses 
came in, and they looked at 
him. They told September 
she was very wise to take their 
advice. They said he would 
soon get used to the cage, andin 
a few days he would quite for- 
get that he had ever been free. 

The little bird said nothing at 

all while they were there, but 

as soon as they were gone he began to cry 
again, 

“Let me out, let me out.” 

“Don’t be such an old silly,” said Sep- 
tember. “I’ve only put you in the cage 
because I’m so fond of you. J know what’s 
good for you much better than you do 
yourself. Sing me a little song, and I'll 
give you a piece of brown sugar.” 

But the little bird stood in the corner 
of his cage, looking out at the blue sky, 
and never sang a note. He never sang 
all day. 


“What’s the good of sulking?” said 
September. “Why don’t you sing and for- 
get your troubles?” 

“How can I sing?” answered the bird. 
“T want to see the trees and the lake and 
the green rice growing in the fields.” 

“Tf that’s all you want, I’ll take you for 
a walk,” said September. 

She picked up the cage and went out, 
and she walked down to the lake round 
which grew the willow trees, and she stood 
at the edge of the rice fields that stretched 
as far as the eye could see. 

“T’ll take you out every day,” she said. 
“T love you, and I only want to make you 
happy.” 

“Tt’s not the same thing,” said the little 
bird. “The rice fields and the lake and 
the willow trees look quite different when 
you see them through the bars of a 
cage.” 

So she brought him home again, and she 
gave him his supper. But he wouldn’t 
eat a thing. The princess was a little 
anxious at this, and she asked her sisters 
what they thought about it. 

“You must be firm,” they said. 
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And next day, when she awoke, she cried 
out good morning in a cheerful voice. She 
got no answer. She jumped out of bed 
and ran to the cage. She gave a startled 
cry, for there the little bird lay, at the 
bottom, on his side, with his eyes closed 
and he looked as if he were dead. She 
opened the door and, putting her hand in, 
lifted him out. She gave a sob of relief, 
for she felt that his little heart was still 
beating. 

“Wake up, wake up, little bird,” she 
said. 

She began to cry, and her tears fell on the 
little bird. He opened his eyes and, he felt 
that the bars of the cage were no longer 
round him. 

“T can not sing unless I’m free, and if I 
can not sing I’ll die,”. he said. 

The princess gave a great sob. “Then 
take your freedom,” she said. “I shut you 
in a golden cage because I loved you and I 
wanted to have you all to myself. But I 
never knew it would kill you. Go. Fly 
away among the trees that are round the 
lake and fly over the green rice fields. I 
love you enough to let you be happy in 
your own way.” 

She threw open the window 
and gently placed the little 
bird on the sill. He shook 
himself a little. 

“Come and go as you will, 
little bird,” she said. “I will 
never put you in a cage any 
more.” 

“T shall come because I love 
you, little princess,” said the 
bird. ‘And I shall sing you 
the loveliest songs I know. I 


I THINK perhaps I had better 

explain to you how I came to 
write a fairy story. A very special 
Doll’s House is being constructed 
for the Queen of England to be 
placed at Windsor Castle, and 
every department of an English 
home such as a King and Queen 
might live in is to be there, includ- 
ing of course a library. This is to 
consist of a collection of miniature 
volumes, written by various 
authors of the present day in their 
own hands, which are then to be 
suitably bound. ‘The Princess 
and the Nightingale” is my con- 
tribution to this library. 


W. S. Maugham 








shall go far away, but I shall 
always come back, and I shall 
never forget you.” 

He gave himself another 
shake. ‘Good gracious me, 
how stiff I am!” he said. 

Then he opened his wings 
and flew right away into the 
blue. But the little princess 
burst into tears, for it is very 
difficult to put. the happiness 
of some one you love before 
your own, and with her little 
bird far out of sight she felt on 
a sudden very lonely. 

When her sisters knew what 
had happened, they mocked 
her and said that the little bird 
would never return. But he 
did at last. And he sat on 
September’s shoulder and ate 
out of her hand and sang her 
the beautiful songs he had 
learned while he was flying up 
and down the fair places of the 
world. 

September kept her window 
open day and night so that the 
little bird might come into her 


“But if he won’t eat, he’ll die,” she 
answered, 

“That would be very ungrateful of him,” 
they said. “He must know that you’re 
only thinking of his own good. If he’s 
obstinate and dies, it’ll serve him right, 
and you'll be well rid of him.” 

September didn’t see how that was going 
to do her very much good, but they were 
eight to one and all older than she was, so 
she said nothing. 

“Perhaps he’ll have got used to his cage 
by tomorrow,” she said. 


room whenever he felt inclined, and this 
was very good for her; so she grew extremely 
beautiful. 

And when she was old enough she mar- 
ried the king of Cambogia and was carried 
all the way to the city in which he lived, 
on a white elephant. 

But her sisters never slept with their 
windows open, so they grew extremely 
ugly as well as disagreeable, and when 
the time came to marry them off, they 
were given away to the king’s councilors 
with a pound of tea and a Siamese cat. 








T IS not to be supposed that in accept- 

ing Jehovah as their God the mass of 
the Hebrew people gave up their belief 
in -other gods. Jehovah was the 
God of gods, the Lord of lords, but lords 
and gods. were many. In the pantheon 
He was. the one who had a special favor 
toward the Hebrew race, and so the He- 
brews rendered Him their fealty. He was 
their God, and because He was their God 
He was the greatest God. Their certainty 
of this was not unlike that of the modern 
man with regard to his country or his 
religion. Because the country is his it is 
the best country; because the religion is 
his it is true. Of this reasoning the comic 
element did not for the Hebrews invalidate 
the force any more than it does among 
ourselves, 

But though Jehovah was their national 
God, they did not deny godhead and 
power to other national gods. It was an 
inferior power and an inferior godhead, 
because other nations were inferior to 
them. - As to that they had no question. 
It was true that other peoples despised 
them, but they could avenge themselves 
by despising other peoples. The game was 
the one not unknown today, in which all 
are quits, The superiority of what J 
believe, and of what belongs to me, was 
something of which the Hebrew of old 
was as keenly aware as the Englishman or 
the American, the Protestant or the 
Catholic. 

Both toward their own and other gods 
the attitude of the Hebrew rank and file 
was what, for want of a better word, we 
might call sectarian. It was certainly the 
nearest parallel in the ancient world to 
sectarianism in the modern. Just as each 
Christian body considers itself to be the 
true Church, and everything else a sect 
partly, and yet not wholly, disqualified, 
so the Hebrew nation looked on itself as a 
special élite among separated brethren. 

And in the same way that every now 
and then a Protestant becomes a Catholic 
or a Catholic a Protestant, or still oftener 
one kind of Protestant another kind of 
Protestant, so in the ancient world it 
happened that the worshiper of Jehovah 
became the worshiper of Baal, or of 
Ashteroth, or of Molech, or of Dagon, or 
of some other god who might do what 
Jehovah seemed indisposed to do. It 
must- be remembered that when the early 
Hebrew lapsed into what we call idolatry, 
he was not forsaking a God whom he knew 
to be true for one whom he knew to be 
invented. He was but passing from one to 
another among those whom he recognized 
as real gods. He might be faithless to the 


God to whom he had been dedicated at 
his birth, but in that he was no worse 
than the Catholic who becomes a Protes- 
tant 54 the Protestant who becomes a 
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Moses Discovers the Only God 


By Basil King 


Illustrated by Eugene F. Savage 


AS the Bible story begins to emerge 

from the mists of antiquity and 
to portray vivid human images con- 
ceivable in terms of our day, it takes 
on the grandeur of anepic. No other 
book has furnished us with stories 
of such drama, of such fundamen- 
tal appeal. And yet the Bible is 
rarely read except verse by verse, 
or chapter by chapter. After this 
article by Basil King, you will want 
to read the complete life of Moses if 
it takes all night to do it. It is one 
of the greatest stories in the world 


Catholic. It was another school of the 
same cult. The worship of Jehovah was 
undoubtedly the purest worship, but it 
seems to have lacked an emotional quality 
which a primitive people craved for. 
There were times when the whole nation, 
or almost the whole nation, went after 
the more dramatic and sensational. 

In the worship of the other gods there 
was color, movement, something to look 
at. The attraction was boldly to the 
senses. It did not tax the mind. Even 
in cruelty and obscenity there was always 
something that could be understood. 
Baal was the Sun; Ashteroth, the Moon; 
Molech, Power; Dagon, Fecundity. These 
were material symbols which any one could 
grasp—not abstract ideas like Almighti- 
ness and Eternity—and in the temples 
there were visible things to bow down to. 
Priests were marching and counter-march- 
ing, lights were flaring, choirs were chant- 
ing, and every now and then there was the 
poignant experience of a human sacrifice. 
A father and mother could be watched 
through the anguish of offering their child. 
The child himself could be seen, thrown 
shrieking into the red-hot hands of an iron 
Molech, to be drawn into the flames. To 
an uncultured people the thrill of a ritual 
of symbol, drama, and physical sensation 
made a strong appeal. 

Moreover, the individual found it easy 
to think he was worshiping God when he 
was only listening to the music, or enjoy- 
ing the spectacle, or being stirred for a 
moment by some priest’s eloquence. The 
work was done for him. It called for no 
effort of his own. His contribution was 
the lending of his presence, with the en- 
dorsement of the ear or of the eye. Num- 
bers counted for much. Sectarian self- 
advertisement was conducted on a scale 
little short of spectacular. Out-of-door 
pageants, ‘‘on the high hills and under the 
green trees,” proclaimed the popularity 
of the more theatrical gods over one of mere 
spirit. Popularity was accepted as a test 
of truth,.. because competition was a 
watchword. The man who went with 
the crowd, who rose and fell to the blare 
of the trumpets or the priest’s incitement, 
was given to understand that he made a 














sufficient offering of himself, and that God 
must be satisfied. 

Not of one epoch alone was this true, 
but of every period of Hebrew develop- 
ment, till personal and national suffering 
compelled at last the perception that an 
emotional, sensational worship of that 
which in essence was material could end 
only in disaster.. When it had led the 
whole people into captivity, it had done 
its work. The lesson was then finally 
learned. By the time they returned from 
the exile, the most blatant of their sectarian 
tendencies had been overcome, never again 
to reappear. 

And yet the reaction against them had 
marked the very emergence of the people 
out of a tribal into a national condition. 
A large part of the significance of Moses 
can be read in his exaltations of One Only 
God as the end of man’s spiritual search. 
In his conviction he was not-alone, since 
monotheism has been a strain in the 
history of man as far as that history goes 
back. But it is round his giant, figure 
that the memories of the struggle first 
begin to group themselves, while it is in 
the Law that goes by his name that the 
concept of One Only God is first set forth. 

That Law may be considered as gather- 
ing together and condensing into a single 
line a truth held by many, and in many 
generations. Thou-shalt have none other gods 
besides me. Moses did not discover this 
truth; he discovered only the manner of 
expressing it. He discovered the neces- 
sity of expressing it tersely, vibrantly, and 
with authority. Only by something terse, 
vibrant, and with authority, like a thun- 
derbolt, could he find a counter-agent to - 
the polytheism of his world. 

Into the life-story of this extraordinary 
man we have not the space to go in detail. 
Detail is, however, the less necessary to 
our purpose in that no other life-story, 
with the exception of that of: Jesus of 
Nazareth, is probably so well known. 
Next to Jesus of Nazareth he is perhaps 
the most lavish benefactor of the human 
race. Assuming that the civilization of 
Europe and America represents the high- 
water mark of human progress to date— 
which, of course, may be contested—it is 
to Moses that we may look back as the 
man who gave it its first decided impulsion. 

That is to say, it is in Moses that we 
find the first clear, positive statement of 
the principles which, during all their more 
modern history, Europe and America have 
been trying to apply. The rights of God; 
the rights of man; the relationship of God 
to man and of man to God; the relation- 
ship of men to each other; all these have 
been thought out by him and expressed 
with a clarity which gives us perhaps our 
first great human document. This docu- 
ment remains, (Continued on page 94) 
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iG is round the giant figure of Moses that the memories of the struggle 
toward monotheism first begin to group themselves, while it is in the Law 
that goes by his name that the concept of One Only God is first set forth 





One of the newest of head-dresses 
is a flat bandeau of silver tissue 
embroidered with brilliants, 
which covers the entire forehead 
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A “bang” that is waved and 
fluffed out, and curls over the ears 
are the unusual features of a 
new and charming Paris coiffure 
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The cape is much in vogue for 
evening wear, and Cherutit is re- 
sponsible for this beige velvet with 
gold embroidery and fur bands 
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Brilliant Brocades and Velvets are Worn in the Evening, and 
the Mode is Fur Trimmed from Morning to Night 


HE further the season advances, 

the more interesting the fashions 

become. All the delightful little 
inconsistencies that we have banished 
for so long are with us again, and the 
“womanly woman” rather than the “‘boy- 
ish girl” is the vogue once more. The 
changes that a few short months have 
wrought speak volumes for our adapt- 
ability. The face of the fashionable world 
has undergone a change, and in the place 
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of the short-skirted, bobbed-haired girls 
of a few months ago, are dignified, lovely 
women of distinction and grace. Even the 
flapper is leaning toward the “‘jeune fille,” 
and the debutante of this season differs in 
many respects from her sister of last year. 

One of the outstanding features of the 


new frocks is the lavish use that is made of 
fur. We find coats, suits, and wraps of 
cloth or velvet heavily banded and collared 
with fur, and (as in the Jenny suit on page 
39) complete jackets are sometimes made 
of fur. The jacket of this model shows an 
interesting combination of otter and mole- 
skin. This combination of two furs is very 
popular with the best designers, and the 
Cheruit coat on the same page is another 
example of this treatment. Here the wide 





bell sleeves of the Persian lamb coat are of 
putois fur and do service for a muff. 

The three-piece suit that consists of a 
wool or velvet dress with a short fur jacket 
is a favorite with designers, and is a style 
that has met with immediate success. It 
shares the place of honor with the three- 
piece suit of velvet, which is one of the 
loveliest fashions.of the year. 

Fur is equally favored by indoor frocks, 
and the laciest of négligées and the most 
diaphanous of evening gowns carry a touch 
of it. It may border the little, floating 
cape that is apt to be attached to our frock, 
edge the train, or appear shyly in the 
twisted girdle that is so much a feature of 
the mode. On the black velvet frock on 
page 38, Cheruit uses ermine with charm- 
ing effect to edge the neck and sleeves and 
to form the low girdle. The short, full 
peplum that falls over the slender skirt of 
this frock is a very interesting variation of 
the season’s silhouette. A suggestion of 
the same idea is seen on the evening gown 
on this page, only the drape is longer. 


The Evening Mode 


No matter how simple the Parisienne 
may be in the daytime, she 1s unfailingly 


GERMAINE 


By draping a skirt of white panne velvet over 
a georgette crepe robe embroidered in silk and 
beads, Germaine creates a gown of unusual dis- 
tinction. Girdle and heavy tassel of pearls 


It was Paquin who first sponsored the “bustle’’ 
silhouette, of which this black velvet gown with 
low, V-cut bodice is a charming example. 
Here loops of velvet cleverly achieve the effect 


Silver slippers, and a silver ribbon that lines 
the double fold that forms the tunic, are just 
the right accent to the mauve taffeta gown be- 
low. The elongated bodice is very unusual 


brilliant in the evening. The black eve- 
ning .gown—unless it is of lustrous velvet 
or satin—is practically a thing of the past, 
and the most gorgeous colors and glittering 
embroideries are now universally worn. 
Metal brocade is, perhaps, first favorite, 
with velvet close behind, though satins 
and taffetas are being shown in many of 
the best houses. 

The evening silhouette is a good deal a 
matter of choice. There are so many 
styles between the bouffant gowns of the 
Second Empire and the close, slender 
drapes, that the woman who studies her 
figure should readily find a style that is 
suited to her. The front draping of the 
type of the Paquin model, below, is of 
Egyptian inspiration. While very un- 
usual and becoming, it is suited only to 
the woman who is slender below the waist- 
line, for the backs of frocks of this kind are 
very plain. The “bustle” silhouette intro- 
duced by Paquin in the early season is 
very smart, but requires a good deal of 
chic to be worn with success. 

Brilliant colors are the rule, and the 
outstanding feature of the evening fashions 
is the vivid coloring of the metal brocades. 
Rich copper tones shot with gold, vivid 


PAQUIN 


A new Paquin feature is the gathered panel 
placed on the front of this white moiré gown. 
The white feather fringe which finishes the 
skirt is knotted and weighted wit wie beads 





Patou pipes a black satin afternoon dress with 
brilliant red, and trims the bodice with bands of 
Chinese embroidery in vivid colors on pale yellow 
satin. Two galalith buttons at the waist 


A black velvet semi-skirt (upper center) is ef- 
fectively and cunningly draped over a clinging 
slip of gray satin which is heavily embroidered 
with iridescent sequins and steel beads 


greens and yellows, warm reds, and all 
shades of blue are much in evidence. 
Velvets, too, are most popular in warm, 
rich colorings and very often show gold 
and silver embroidery. Metal and jew- 
eled laces are worn with satin and the whole 
effect is a wonderful kaleidoscope of color. 


Embroidery and the Mode 


The vogue of embroidery that was 
prophesied in the early season is now an 
accomplished fact. It appears on frocks 
of all types for both day and evening. On 
day dresses it is most often seen in the 
braided effects in metal thread. The 
black satin Patou dress on page 38 uses 
bands of Chinese embroidery in vivid color- 
ing on pale yellow satin, while the Doucet 
frock - the same page shows gold braid 


CHERUIT 


A short, full, peplum, falling below the long 
waist-line of the dark blue satin frock above, 
gives it an unusually distinctive air. It is 
trimmed with narrow bands of tailless ermine 


Doucet makes a tight-fitting sleeve and then 
slits it tantalizingly across the top, in the 
Jrock, left, which 1s of dark blue Kasha cloth 
with gold braid embroidery and beige underdress 


embroidery on Kasha. Still another ex- 
ample of embroidery is seen in the Drecoll 
frock of gray satin, heavily embroidered 
in iridescent sequins and steel beads, 
which adds a semi-skirt of velvet. 


The New Coat 


While fur is undoubtedly the outstand- 
ing feature of the winter, many of the 
newest coats are of cloth or velvet with 
luxurious fur trimming. Fur coats are of 
two distinct types—the quite short jacket 
reaching to the hips, either flared or closely 
fitting, or the quite long coat. The former 
will be most favored for street wear. With 
it a small, close-fitting toque is worn, 
generally of duvetyn or velvet, with a touch 
of the same fur as the coat. Caracul in 
black, natural color, or brown is un- 





DOUCET 


Doucet trims a dark-blite velours de laine frock, 
with royal blue border design, with wide bands 
of gray fox. Side panels of black satin are 
buttoned. Girdle is of steel and blue cameo 


The black velvet frock (upper center) has a 
short, snugly-fitling jacket in which otter and 
moleskin are effectively combined. The new 
and very smart chin-line collar is also featured 


doubtedly the first favorite in fur, and 
Persian lamb and broadtail are seen in the 
more expensive models. For evening, 
capes are still worn, but for day wear, most 
of the best designers show coats or sleeved 
wraps, often with wide, muff-like cuffs. 


Brown for Daytime Wear 


For outdoor wear all shades of brown 
hold first place. One of the most pleasing 
features of this color is that it can suggest 
such charming symphony of color through- 
out the costume, for there is nothing more 
delightful than the costume that carries 
the same tone from head to toe. The 
brown vogue has brought a revival of the 
bronze shoe, which we have not seen for 
many seasons past. These shoes are par- 
ticularly good when worn with buckles with 
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CHERUIT 


DOUCET 


That Paris is catholic in her taste is evidenced 
by the way she distributes her favor between long 
and short coats. This suit of gray wool cotelé 
from Doucet is trimmed with blue fox 


Cheruit makes a long coat of Persian lam) on 
lines of the strictest simplicity, and then adds a 
daring cuff of putois fur, which does service 
for the discarded muff on cold winter days 


an afternoon frock. The buckles that are 
most favored are of bronze beads, and the 
combination is very smart. 


New Fashions in Footwear 


The longer frocks have brought an in- 
teresting change in shoes. The very flat 
heel is no longex in favor except for sports 
wear. The French or baby French heel is 
being worn for afternoon or evening, and 
the moderately high Cuban heel with tail- 
ored frocks. Shoes of the sandal type are 
not fashionable for day wear, having been 
completely supplanted by the tongue or 
buckle shoe. Sandals are still being 
worn, however, for evening, and they have 
several new features, chief among them 
being the sandal without the center 
strap, the front section fitting ake = mule. 





tm TAE NEW FO KR KR SHO rs 
The Mode Favors Velvet and Draped Slender Lines 


ITH the approach of the holiday 
season we begin to think very 
pleasantly of new clothes, for no 


matter how quiet an existence 
we lead during the rest of the year, Christ- 
mas and New Year call for some recogni- 
tion by our wardrobe. 

Evening parties are the order of the day, 
and this month we have selected some very 
charming gowns. Perhaps, too, you are 
planning some really lovely gift for a mem- 
ber of the family, and what could be nicer 
than a frock, a lacy négligée, a piece of 
underwear, a bag or a fan? 

One of the most distinctive features of 
the season is the vogue of velvet. We 
find it in evening frocks, street frocks, 
coats, suits, hats, and bags, and never was 
there a fashion more becoming. 

Combined with chiffon, it is seen to 
advantage in the overblouse at the top of 
this page, which comes in the three favorite 
daytime colors—brown, black, or navy. 
An overblouse of this type is very useful, 
for it can be worn with a separate skirt, 


A half-cape in back edged with velvet roses 
as a.smart feature of this 50-inch velvet evening 
wrap; loose sleeves, crush collar. Silk-lined 
and —- Wide range of colors. $69.50 


Overblouse of soft panne velvet, with georgette 
sleeves and an ornament at the waist- 
line, makes a smart frock of any skirt it is 
worn with. Black, navy, brown. $9.75 


The draped waist-line of this chiffon velvet 
evening gown is very new, as are the godets at 
the sides, caught by ornaments of contrast- 
ing color. Black, Copenhagen, or jade. $49.50 
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making a delightful costume suitable for 
afternoon wear under a warm top-coat. 
The evening gown in the center of the page 
comes in sizes 34 to 42 in black, Copen- 
hagen blue, or jade. 

Of the same lovely fabric is the evening 
coat, which comes in black, royal blue, pea- 
cock, coral, Nile green, American beauty, 
taupe, or ivory. 

There is nothing quite so satisfying as 
the personal gift, and on the opposite page 
there are several delightful suggestions. 
The luxurious, single-plume fan at $7.50 is 
excellent value, as is the silver or gold 
metal-cloth laurel wreath. The French, 
hand-crocheted, steel-beaded bag has the 
faculty of fitting into any occasion. 
Paris encourages the use’of unusual brace- 
lets, of which those shown are delightful 
examples. 

We shall be happy to buy dresses and 
accessories on these pages on receipt of 
check or money-order. Address Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service, 
119 W. goth Street, New York City. 


Silk roses and silver make a girdle for this 
dress of two-toned satin with a full, pointed 
tunic falling below the hem-line on either side. 
14 to 20 yrs. Peach, jade, melon pink. $29.50 









Very lovely is a crépe de Chine night- 
gown with val lace and bands of embroi- 
dered georgette. In peach or flesh with 
contrasting ribbon and flowers, $9.75 





A beautiful, 18-in. single-plume fan in 
black, sapphire, burnt orange, American 
beauty, jade, orchid, or flesh, $7.50 

r Bandeau of gold or silver leaves, $7.50 
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: Very French are pink crépe de Chine Crépe de Chine nightgown (right above) 
l chemise and drawers finished with bands is a copy of a Paris model. Yoke and 
of net embroidered with colored dots, wide armholes are banded with tucked 
1 $4.05 each. Nightgown to match, $8.95 georgette. Flesh, orchid, peach, $7.95 
f 
1 Quilted satin slippers, at right of pic- Imported from France are both the crystal- 
lure above, come in rose, copenhagen, like Lalique pendant (center) on colored 
orchid, or black $1:65. Satin mules in An imported, French, cut-jet, twist-around brace- silk cord, $5, and -the crocheted, steel- 
copenhagen, rose, or black, cost $3.95 let is very smart, $3. The bangle in jade, orange, beaded bag; black, brown, gray, $7.50 
black, red, or amber color combined with 
green-gold, or silver filigree design, costs $3 
The new draped line is charmingly shown 
in this French crépe afternoon gown, which comes 
in brown, navy, or black, $39.50. American fox, 
whole animal scarf inbrown,tau pe, or black, $32.50 
A lacy, georgette crépe négligée has an accor- Slip-on négligée of zenana crépe in copenhagen 
5 dion-plaited, crépe de Chine slip with pointed scal- blue, rose, orchid, peach, or wisteria, with 
1 lops and sleeves, and bodice of soft cream lace. sleeves and neck faced with white. The embroi- 
i It comes in pink, blue, or orchid, $15.75 dery is of black and white yarn, 36 to 44, $4.05 

































A delightfully prac- 
tical present that 
will be appreciated 
by the housewife is 
a package of half-a- 
dozen specially ab- 
sorbent, hemstitched 
towels whose cut size 
is 18436, $1.50. The 
boy’s tunic suit in 
brown, green, or blue 
chambray with white 
collar, hand-embroi- 
dered in contrasting 
colors, has in the 
Sront two box plaits, 
which terminate in 
pockets. In sizes 2 
to 4 years, $2.85 
































Jressing-gown of plaid beacon cloth, navy 
and ian, blue and gold, rose and blue, bound 
with satin ribbon, 2 to 8 yrs., $2.95. 
nelette pajamas striped in pink or blue, $1 


Baby wrap that combines hat and coat is of 
white eiderdown bound 
satin, $2.95. Infant's nainsook robe, hand- 
tucked and feather-stitched, costs $1.95 


with pink or blue 


Hand-embroidered dress with scalloped edge 
$2.48. 3% in. worsted dog in hands of 
wearer is $1.50. Fur-edged carriage boots, 
pink or blue quilted satin, 


THE MODELS ON THIS PAGE HAVE BEEN 
CAREFULLY SELECTED. 


AA Happy Christmas 


E do not always realize that new 
clothes hold as much interest for 
the tiny child as they do for us. 

Just watch a little girl with a new frock 
for the first time and see her pleasure. 
The models on this page have been se- 
lected with great care, and may solve a 
double problem at Christmas time. As 
washing qualities are most important, 
the little play frocks are all of cotton, 
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Additions to the Juvenile Wardrobe 
That Will Contribute Toward 










Any little girl would love a coat of all-wool 
cheviot with nutria fur collar. Tan, rasp- 


berry, copen, $15.75. Hat and knee leggings 
to match are $4.95 each. 


I to 6 years 





Quilted carriage robe 27x36 of printed 
silk with plain border, pink or blue, $2.50. 


Hand-embroidered pillow slip, 12x16, $1.50. 
Down pillow, pink or blue silk cover, $1.45 






Bath-tub toys are very popular. These litile 
sponge babies with water-proof clothes, $1.25 


pair. 


Worsted 


rattle (center picture) 


with bells and celluloid head, costs $1.25 



































The charming little 
bloomer dress in the 
center, with detach- 
able bloomers, is 
hand-embroideredin 
contrasting colors on 
collar and hem. It 
is of lavender, tan, 
or copen chambray. 
Sizes 2 to 6 years, 
$2.95. The other 
little dress is of 
dainty, white, cross- 
barred dimity, and 
is hand-smocked in 
pink or blue. It has 
white ruffle collar 
and cuffs, 2 to 4 yrs. 
The price is $3.95 





A simple design that would be delight- 
ful carried out in three tones of one shade 
forms the decoration for many house- 
hold accessories. It is seen to advan- 
tage in yellow on the border of the heavy, 
black sateen curtains, the table runner, 
and cushions. Single medallions may 
be used on the corners of the bridge- 
lable cover. Hot-iron pattern No. 803 
in lengths of 6 yds. 35¢., or 12 yds. 65¢ 


The college girl’s tea-set in the center 
of the page consists of a tea apron, 
napkins, and tea-cloth. It is of white 
beach cloth with a patchwork design. 
The flowers are of rose gingham, with 
yellow French knots for centers, and with 
green leaves, and are outlined in black. 
The hem is hemstitched in blue and 
threads drawn for a fringe. Hot- 
iron pattern No. 504 costs 20 cents 


NEEDLEWORK GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


Designed by Anne Orr 


ITH the approach of 
Christmas, needles begin 
to work fast, for there are 
so many people to be thought of. 
Remembering this, I have designed 
some gifts that are very effective 
and very simple to make. Several 
of the designs come in long strips, 
such as the medallions on the 


A sewing-bag for mother may be easily 
made. This one is of soft, blue home- 
spun embroidered in black. The rope 
handles are covered with the same mate- 
rial and finished with a long-and-short 
bultonhole stitch. Hot-iron pattern No. 
1406 costs 25¢., and has 4 yds. of design 


A practical gift that is very quickly made 
ts a large, square pillow top of solid-colored 
linen with. a smart design in white 
French knots. Hemstitched hem. Hot-iron 
pattern No. 1103 in blue costs 25 cents 


curtains, and the design on the bag, 
so that many gifts can be made 
from a single hot-iron pattern. 
Dolly set also comes in a sheet of 
32. For $1.25 you can have all 
groups on this page. Write Anne 
Orr, Good Housekeeping, and 
patterns will be sent out the 
same day the order is received 


A doll’s bedroom set in patchwork 
would delight the heart of any little girl. 
Bedspread, pillow sham, dresser scarf, 
and two towels with blue gingham scal- 
loped band: flowers and bowknots embroi- 
dered in rose, yellow, blue, lavender, 
green. Hot-iron pattern No. 1003, 25¢ 
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Candlesticks of 
amber or amethyst 
glass, r1 in. high, 
arehollowandmay 
be used as bud 
vases, $7.50 pair. 
Of similar ware is 
the fruit bowl, 
124 in.in diam- 
eter, $5. Set com- 
plete, $10. Grapes, 
$2.50 a bunci. 
Other fruit 65c¢ 
each. All sent 
express collect 


VARIED NEW CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Choose, Not Only Wisely and Well, But Early, the Gifts 
Which Are Sure to Bring Joy With The Giving 


Selected by 


whereas it should be only a joy 
—a joy to give, a joy to receive. 
There are few of us in the wide country 
who do not feel the stir of the Christmas 
spirit—this season of “peace on earth and 
good-will to men.” 
In so far as we are able, we 
want to give to those we 
love, and by some greeting 
remember ‘those whom, like 
ships that pass in the night, 
we see briefly and but seldom. 
In this busy, modern life, 
in too many households 
much of the real spirit of 
Christmas is lost, because 
what should be a pleasure 
becomes a worry and a rush 
at the last moment, so that 
gifts are bought or made in a 
helter-skelter way, which 
belies the spirit of the season 
—and causes the misfit gifts. 
Here and there, you hear 
some one spoken of enthu- 
siastically by family and 
friends, as always giving just 
the right gift—the heart’s 
desire—in some small or great 
thing. Such a person is usu- 
ally one who at other seasons 
writes a letter, and sends 
some small greeting at the 
anniversaries or milestones 
of life. It is not just the gift 


HRISTMAS time may be a worry, 
or a rush, or a joy, or all three— 


Larkspur in color and designed 
to hold long-stemmed flowers is 
this pottery vase 7 in. high. 
It is 2 dae for a gift, $2.50 


Helen 


HOW TO ORDER CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Good Housekeeping Shopping Service will buy 
without charge articles mentioned on these pages. 
In ordering please state the articles desired, the page 
on which they appear, and enclose check or money- 
order. Transportation is free on most articles; 
when it is not, they will be sent express collect 
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—it is the thought behind it. And here is 
the secret of giving—giving not what you 
want, or what you think the person ought 
to have, but rather something you know 
they want. It may seem foolish to you 
that an apparently sedate and studious 
young girl wants, not books, but earrings 
or a pretty bead or metal 
chain, but if you know of 
such a preference, fulfill it, 
when you can. 

This suiting the gift to 
the person is not a matter 
of money, but of a bit 
of thought in the selection. 
Many women, with little 
to spend, think if they 
but had a larger purse, they 
could give just the right 
gift. Yet it is seldom the 
case. 

Here in this Christmas 
section, are spread before 
you gifts of all sorts, the 
best from many different 
shops, which are useful or 
charming, or both, and 
many show how pretty a 
gift may be and yet cost 
but little. Choose at lei- 
sure from among them, and 
if you can, please choose 
early to help yourself, to 
help us to send them 
promptly, and to help Uncle 
Sam. Merry Christmas! 

H. K. 


This yellow glass bowl on a black 
glass stand makes an attractive 
gift, while the narcissus bulbs 
promise cheer for days tocome, $3 





Trifles Differing in Price and Use That 
Will Meet the Needs of Everyone 


Grace of line distinguishes the card tray, 
top center, of hammered brass or copper, 
gens in., $4. To be used as a book 
mark is the hand-painted, wooden owl,75¢ 


Vanity case, 2%4x44%4x5%, patent leather 
front, back, colored leather edge, $4.25. 
Gray, purple, tan, or blue leather bag, 
444x6, with safety bill pocket $5 
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A gift the busy man or woman will 
like is a box of greeting cards to 
send on every occasion, thus saving 
lime hunting one when needed, $2 


The basket of flowers, center, is a 
door stop 5% in. high, $2.50. You 
may have a driftwood fire in effect 
with Fairy Crystals, 5 02. pkg., 60¢ 





Window transparencies are charming 
and unusual. Four lovely Christmas 
scenes including one at center, $3. Painted 
lamp, with hand-painted shield, $10 


Amusing suéde leather owl purse, 4 in. 
long, soc. To tuck in your bag for the 
week-end is a leather sewing case which 
closes like a purse, 114x3 im., $1.50 


Inexpensive but most welcome are 
these envelopes of recipes and the 
bookiet of labels, 25c each. Schoot 
or shopping bag, 10 in. square, $2 


Solid mahogany candlesticks, 8 in. 
high, with old blue candles, $2.95 a 
pair. The vase of lusterware ts a 
lovely marigold color, 4 in. high, $3 





For the bridge enthusiast is 
this score pad in black case, 
gold fabric lined, with 
pencil, $2.75. Case to match 
and 2 packs of cards, $3.75. 
Case and single pack, $2. 
Radium Owl, below, hung 
on a light fixture, will 
guide you in the dark, $1 


A sewing kit is disguised as a much-traveled hat- 
box, $3.25. Brass candlesticks, 114 in. high, 
$10 a pair; telephone register, $2.25; hearth 
brush in rose, green, brown, or old blue, $1.50 
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To send with a gift or as a greeting come 15 
attractive cards, like those above, for only 500. 
Flowered boxes, each different in design and size, 
will add to the appearance of the gifts enclosed. 
The — box is 8x8x4l44. Oine nest, goc 
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The linen bread-tray doily, below, 12%6 in., is excellent for $1 


To wrap pack- 
ages as shown 
at right, the 
different pa- 
pers, tape, and 
decorations 
may be bought 
in the proper 
combinations. 
The prices are 
given below 


Of unusual value is this 
boudoir lamp, 12 in. high 
and wired for electricity. 
The parchment shade har- 
monizes with the lavender 
or goid lamp on ebonized 
wood base, $5. Telephone 
list, below, embroidered with 
vari-colored silks, is $1 


An old-fashioned bouquet holds all a guest may 
need for sewing, $1. To simplify score keeping 
is the bridge slate below, $1.25. Gay parrots 
on atin tray make a charming gift of utility, 75¢ 


For wrappings, above: 10 sheets pink and silver 
paper, tape, 6 maidens, $1.70. 10 sheets gingham 
paper, tape, 6 clowns or rabbits, $1.80. 7 sheets 
flowered paper, tape, $1. Bouquets, 4oc each. 12 
bells, 25 sheets white tissue, 83 yards tape, $1.15 





Gifts of Utility Which Will Add Comfort 


The story of Peter Rabbit on a tin tray will 
help amuse a child at luncheon time, 75¢. 
The telephone screen, opposite, is in linen 
appliqué, with brilliant parrot design, $5.50 


Very lovely is the pottery flower bowl, center, 
10in.in diameter. In yellow or orange with 
black glass stand, $7.50. Block to match, 
$1.25. Shell flowers, in bowl, $1.50 per spray 


Reproductions of old Dutch silver are hot- 
dish mats, in 3 sizes: 64x10, $2; 834x12, 
$3; 10x14, $4. Set of 3, $8.50. Similar tea 
tile, at top, 6 in. in diameter, 2 for $r 


Silver-plated chop dish, 124% in. in 
diameter, is $22, and serves a 
double purpose, as the cover may be 
used separately as a vegetable dish 


the Home 
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HOW TO ORDER 
Upon receipt of check or money-order Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service will gladly buy 
any gifts shown on these pages. Shippingcharges 
Sree, except for mirror, book-ends, bowl, and flowers 


Most decorative is this miter-cut mirror with 
burnished gold frame, $20. The “End of the 
Trail” book-ends, in ‘bronze, are $5, and the 
quaint, brass, En glish toasting fork, below, $3 


Colonial candlesticks, in mahogany finish 
with 16 prisms attached, are $5 @ pair. 
Candles, 10 in. high, in mahogany, gold, old 
blue, old rose, or mulberry are 15¢ each 


Silver-plated water service with tray 12 in. 
in diameter, goblet 64% in. high, pitcher 
holding 4% pts., $22. Pitcher only, $12.50. 
Plaiter below, 1234 in. long, $5; fork, $1.50 


Of hand-hammered brass or copper 
are the tray, 11 in. in diameter, 
8-cup coffee-pot, creamer 2% in., 
sugar bowl 2 in. high. Set, $16 
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Useful Presents For the Home-Lover, Which 
Pleasure Both Today and Tomorrow 


A glass fr sit-knife and wooden board, above, reduce 
the cutting of fruit to the simplest terms, $2.50. 
Nothing will be forgotten if this kitchen slate, 734 
in. high, is kept hanging on the wall, $1.35 


For slicing, cutting, and peeling is the vege- 


table set above, soc. Right, 5-piece Sanitas. 


luncheon set, centerpiece 20x20 in., 4 oblong 
doilies 1644x12, $2. Extra doilies are 25c¢ each 


4654 


Something a hostess will appreciate 
is numbers to mark bridge tables, above. 
Six numbers, black enameled and 
decorated with bright flowers, are 75¢ 


For the many occasions when crushed ice is needed 
in the home, this sturdy canvas bag, above, with 
Jolly Elf mallet, will provide the necessary amount 
with = expenditure of time and effort, $2 


Delicious tea: can be brewed in this china pot 
with a smooth, white lining; 4-cup size, in blue, 
green or brown, with gold spout and handle, $2.15. 
Glass plate and bone lemon fork, below, $1.50 


Decorated with a blue, pink, or yellow band, com- 
bined with black, is this individual breakfast set 
of 17 pieces, $10. The white-enameled, papier- 
maché tray has a gold rim around the edge, $2.50 


HOW TO ORDER 


We will buy any articles shown on these pages on 
receipt of check or money-order. Shipping charges 
are free except for breakfast set and tray, and 
free on these within 50 miles of New York City 


All the materials to make this candle-shield, in- 
cluding frame 5% in. high, come in one package, 
$1.45. Colors: rose lined with rose; blue with 
gold; gold with rose; orchid or sand with rose 


Pencil, 5% in. long, with nickel-trimmed, black 
barrel, 50c. Paring knife for kitchen use, that 
will not stain or rust, 6% in. long, 75c. Iced- 
tea straws, red, blue, yellow, green, 6 for $1 


Butterfly wedges, above, keep windows 
from rattling, 65c a pair. The Colored 
Sextelte, below, are different-colored 
dusters for every day but Sunday, $1.25 


Hand-made candlewick bedspreads are attractive. 
Hexagon pattern, on unbleached muslin, has tufts 
worked in pink, blue, or natural; Wild Rose pat- 
tern in natural only. Single-bed size, $8;double,$10 





The dainty, little 
china maiden, at 
center, with bouf- 
fant skirts of rose 
or blue silk and 
gold lace ruffles, 
is 4% in. tall 
and conceals a 
glass powder jar 
with puff, $2.50. 
Pincushion lo 
match, $2. The 
lwo as a set, $4.25 


Two strings of tiny Mary Elizabeth beads, 48 in. 
long, above, come in a pretty, gray box for $1. 
One string is of silver beads; the other may be 
orange, old blue, or jade, whichever you choose 


Shoe polishing 
case of ooze leather, 
with lamb’s-wool 
polisher, box of 
polish, and adaub- 
er in the pocket, 
rolls up into case 
3x4in. In purple, 
red, rose, blue, 
or green, 60¢ 


A place for everything is found in the bill-fold 
and pass case above. Well made of real black 
leather, it represents excellent value for the price 
of $5, and is a gift any man will appreciate 


Faithful guardians are these. Button McStudds 
keeps studs and cuff buttons safe, 85c; the leather 
case holds automobile key and license, so one 
never travels without the other. For 6 keys, $1 


Like carved ivory is the 30 in. neck- 
lace of white bone beads, below, $6 


Set of cear-rings and sautotr, 
left, in imitation Chinese jade, $2 


Sand-colored linen 
embroidered with 
soft colors covers 
shade, book-ends, 
and card tray, cen- 
ter. 16 in. shade, 
$35; tray 9x6 in. 
$5; book-ends, 
$09.50 @ pair. 
Lamp of black 
glass, 20 inches 
high. Lamp sent 
express collect, $12 
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Watches 


Gold-plated puff case, 1% in. long, $r. 

have sapphire crowns and ribbon bracelets. Oblong, 
18 karat white gold,reinforced,$50. Round, ulira- 
filled gold case, guaranteed more than 25 years, $25 


A sports watch- 
chain is of 10 
karat green gold, 
6 in. long, $5. 
The round end 
slips over the 
belt. Clean-up kit, 
below, in black 
leather, $2.75 
in tan leather, $3 


The vacuum set, left, will match your color scheme. 
Jug, holding a pint, and trty. are tinted rose, 
mahogany, turquoise, canary, or old ivory. The 
set, with glass, $13.25; shipping chorea paid 





Toys from Santa Claus Workshop Which Will Make a 
Merry Christmas for Little Boys and Girls 


‘A wing chair, $1.50, braided rug, 50c, and a hall 
clock, $2, for dolly are shown above. The collec- 
tion of 300 good slamps will delight a boy; $1 


Peter Rabbit, $2.25, in pink or blue jacket covers a 
hot water bottle; his companion, a Boy Scout knife, 
$2.50. Bunny Socks, below, 5 in. long, $1.25 


o>», Toy pitcher and glasses above, 
i, \\ 75¢. The midget candlesticks, 
with candles, are $1.25 a pair 


Pinky Pup lives in a delightful book. The story 
read, his pink gingham self may be stuffed io make 
a wings placate. Book and pup are $1.75 


This child’s desk set with box of pictured paper is 

$1.50. Amusing and useful are Pierrot, who holds 

pens, and Pierrette, who wipes them, $1 for both 
House that Jack Built, above, packed flat in a gift 
box, folds into 5 boxes, 6oc. For something- 
to-do in tedious hours is the book below, $1.30 


seit —— Ee : The baby in sunbonnet calls “Mama,” is 16 in. 
pe : Diva tall,and fully dressed, $3. Very lovable, and with 


Note: Upon receipt of check or money-order we relly; natural curls is the 18-in. dressed dolly, $2 


shall be happy to buy anyarticleshown onthis page. 
Address Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


Sturdy Swiss furniture, above, well made of wood 
and stained light brown, will be a valuable addi 
tion to dolly’s home and please her owner, $5 


Thequizzical puppy, above,is one of a pair of metal 
book-ends, painted in color, for $3.50. A box filled 
with 12 different and fascinating puzzles is but $1 





From the Institute Storehouse Come These Suggestions 
For the Always Welcome Practical Gift 


A luncheon outfit will be welcomed by motorist or 
camper. A vacuum bottle by itself is useful for 
the picnic, for the school-child’s luncheon, 
or for numerous purposes in the home. 
It is also a part of the fitted case shown here 


A waffle outfit such as this, with tray, 
batter pitcher, and sirup jug, makes an 
unusual gift. The waffle iron alone is 
always acceptable, whether it is designed 
for electricity or for use with other fueis 


The knife Nesigned for its par- 
ticular use saves time as well as 
the patience of the worker. The 
kitchen equipped with a set of 
these effictent tools will be a joy 
to any housekeeper. A blade of 
stainless steel is the latest note in 
knives for either kitchen or table use 


Not only an invalid, but very often a well 
person will find comfort in an electrically 
heated warming-pad. The person who 
curls her own hair will welcome the electric 
curling iron with the comb attachment 


THESE GIFTS CAN NOT BE 
BOUGHT BY THE SHOP- 
PING SERVICE. GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTI- 
TUTE HAS SUGGESTED 
THEM AND WILL SUPPLY 
ALIST OF THE DIFFERENT 
TYPES WITH NAMES OF 
MANUFACTURERS SO YOU 
CAN BUY THEM. WRITE 
TO 105 WEST 39THSTREET, 
NEW YORK CITY, ENCLOS- 
ING STAMP FOR REPLY 


Coffee and tea-making appliances suggest 
many practical gifts. Your selection may 
be one of the more expensive eleciric per- 
colators, or it may be a _ simple teapot. 
A cozy makes a very pretty accompaniment 


The convenience of the electric toaster as 
a table appointment is well known to most of 
us. The small table grill is best appreciated 
by the person living alone, but it also adds 
interest to the informal luncheon of supper 


One ‘of the Mother Goose cereal 
sets makes a very good gift 
for a young child. The heated 
dish will be appreciated by 
mother as well as baby. This 
dish is designed to hold hot 
water between the outer metal case 
and inner china dish, thus keeping 
the food warm and palatable 


A very practical gift is an electric sewing 
machine or a separate motor with foot con- 
trol for the treadle machine. The baby iron, 
folding ironing board, and disc stove 
make a useful outfit for the traveler 





































































RNOLD, the porcupine, was sus- 
picious of me at our first meeting. 
And I, it may as well be confessed, 
was none too sure of his intentions. 
For I had heard, ever since I was old enough 
to be told, stories of how porcupines throw 
their quills at passers-by, how they defend 
themselves by flinging the sharp, white 
daggers at their attackers, and how the 
quills are tipped with barbs that penetrate 
the skin and poison it. True, the Cap’n 
had told me that such stories were false. 
That the porcupine is not equipped with 
any such throwing apparatus, and that the 
quills loosen only when pulled, or when an 
attacking animal, overcome with courage, 
tries to seize the prickly one in its teeth. 
But just the same, when I came on Arnold 
by the edge of the lake called Yeaton, I 
was at a loss as to how to win his friend- 
ship—or whether, indeed, to try to win it 
at all. 

He was the first porcupine I had ever 
seen, except behind the bars of a cage. 
And though I knew the Nova Scotia woods 
abounded with the small animals whom the 
Micmacs call ‘‘Very Many Pricks,” I had 
not seen one on any of our excursions into 
the back country. It was just before sun- 
set that I came upon him, he being peace- 
ably engaged in nibbling grasses at the 
edge of the lake, and pausing at times to 
sip the cool, clear water. From a distance 
I could not clearly define the slow-moving 
bunch of upstanding bristles. I half ex- 
pected him to turn out a beaver, or I should 
not have been surprised to have found him 
a baby bear. But when I finally crept 
upon him, using great boulders and young 
pine trees as screens to mask my coming, 
I was thrilled by surprise—and perhaps 
by a little of the foolish fear which lingered 
from the remembrance of tales concerning 
his vengeful quills. 

In that same moment, he of the very 
many pricks saw me. And my distrust 
of him was equaled by his suspicion of me. 
For he set off, up the rocky beach, in the 
direction of the woods, moving in an 
agitated, although stately manner, his fan 
of quills raised straight up from his body, 
his absurd, flat tail like a pancake turner 
dragging on the ground, his hind feet 
turned in toward each other like those of a 
bear. All the time he was ticking loudly, 
a noise which was intended to warn me 
that he was very, very dangerous and not 
to be trifled with under any circumstances. 
But his eyes blinked in rather a worried 
fashion. It was as if he knew his powers 
of defense were limited, and that I, if I 
wished, could easily take advantage of 
him and hurt him. 

I easily kept pace with him as he 
trundled along, ticking at the top of his 
lungs, his quills rustling as they swept the 
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stones and little bushes. It was in my 
mind then that I should like to have him 
for a friend. But there seemed no way to 
make it clear to him that my intentions 
would bear inspection. 

If he had pursued a straight course up the 
beach and into the woods, I should have 
never become acquainted with him. For 
once there he would have climbed a fir tree 
and curled up in a prickly, inhospitable ball. 
But so worried was Arnold, the porcupine, 
by my persistent company, that he turned 
aside from his regular path and sought 
shelter under a great boulder just at the 
edge of the wooded hill. The boulder was 
not the admirable hiding-place he hoped it 
would be. There was no kindly hole into 
which he could squirm out of sight. It 
did nothing, in fact, except block his 
passage effectively and give me the 
opportunity to sit down squarely in the 
path behind him. It was a trap, but 
it was a friendly one. I hoped that I 
could make him realize this in time. 
But for the first few minutes he did 
nothing but tick worriedly and rustle 
round and round the rocky circle, trying 
to find an exit. There was none. And he 
did not care to risk climbing over me. So 
he took refuge in watchful silence, every 
guill erect, and turned about, facing me, 
waiting for the attack he felt sure was 
coming. 

I, too, sat silent, watching him, waiting 
until his alarm should subside. And in- 
deed, it did not take so long as you might 
think until he let his quills down, little by 
little, until they lay in a jagged, but peace- 
able bundle upon his back. His bright, 
black eyes blinked continually, and his 
soft nose worked feverishly, trying by the 
scent to establish what manner of person I 
was. It was then that I had an inspiration 
—and, what was better, the means by 
which to win his friendship. For in the 
pocket of my sweater was a small, spotty 
apple, somewhat the worse for wear, since it 
had been brought from a scraggly apple- 
tree at Indian Gardens. I had carried it 
in my pockets for many days, giving it no 
thought except that some day, far from 
camp, it might serve as an emergency 
lunch. But now it became more than a 
shriveled apple; it became the key that 
unlocked the door of the prickly one’s 
friendship. 

Quietly I bit off a tiny piece and held 
it out toward Arnold. He backed up 
against the rock, -icked vigorously, raised 
his quills again, and there was a long, long 
wait. But his nose caught the unknown, 
delicious fragrance. His ticking died down 


to the merest formality of a warning. And 
at last, very slowly, with quills half stand- 
ing on guard, he advanced toward my out- 
stretched hand and snatched at the morsel 






of apple. He ate it hurriedly, keeping me 
sharply in sight lest I should try to take 
the delicacy from him. But I tendered 
him another piece and still another. At 
the fourth helping, he so far forgot his 
fear that he took the chunk between his 
paws and sat up, using his flat tail as a sort 
of prop. Then he ate the apple as asquirrel 
would, turning it around, nibbling at it 
daintily, evidently enjoying it with all his 
simple, surprised soul. I was, I think, the 
first human he had ever seen, since the lake 
called Yeaton is far from the beaten path 
and is frequented only by hunters in the 
moose season. And it was, I am quite 
sure, the first apple he had ever tasted. 
It must have been a tremendous day for 
Arnold. 

The Cap’n laughed when I told him of 
my new friend. He reminded me that an 
apple had caused a great deal of trouble in 
the past, and prophesied that it would be 
the undoing of Arnold. In this, I am 
sorry to say, he was not far wrong. And 
yet I can not regret my gift to him. It 
made him very hap»y for a time, and 
woods creatures do not have too much 
happiness in their fear-haunted lives. 

Early the next morning I went back to 
the slanting boulder hoping that Arnold 
would still be there. For I had left some 
bits of apple that I hoped might endear 
the place to him. Nor was I disappointed. 
I found him there, curled into a round, 
prickly ball, and when he saw me he set up 
a vigorous ticking and erected his quills, 
quite as if he had not met me the day 
before and accepted the hospitality of 
my apple. 

But I had not come empty-handed. I 
had brought another apple from our 
dwindling store, and some bits of flapjacks 
that I hoped might prove acceptable to 
Arnold’s appetite. He sampled them 
obligingly, but without enthusiasm. It 
was only the apple that met with his 
thorough approval. And by the time he- 
had eaten it, he had accepted me along 
with the new delicacy. It was quite clear, 
from his intermittent tickings, that he was 
still at a loss to account for me, the apple, 
and my strange persistence in trying to 
make friends with him. But he was, I 
think, a bit of a philosopher. What he 
could not reason out, he accepted grace- 
fully. And on the afternoon of that day 
he let me put my hand on his soft nose and 
stroke it. I think he would have come up 
on my lap if I had tolled him with an apple. 
But I did not invitehim. There are limits 
even to friendship. 

Now the Cap’n told me something that 
day that saddened me. As we walked in 
the woods, he pointed to dead fir trees 
that stood like upright corpses in the midst 
of their green, living brethren. They 
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UPON the branches of the young pine I hung bits of bread, and placed chunks of cracker 

and griddle-cake in the clumps of the green spines. The last of the apples I cut into bits 
and distributed in the crotches of the branches. And on that last day I tolled Arnold to the 
tree, trundling and ticking in my wake, lured on by the bit of apple I held just out of his reach 
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had been killed by porcupines, he said, who 
barked them, little by little, until the tree 
could no longer depend on the protection 
for its sap with which nature has provided 
it, and so died. It was this excuse, he told 
me, that hunters used for killing the other- 
wise harmless porcupines. They shot 
them, clubbed them, tortured them with 
rocks. And the small, prickly ones, he 
said, cried like small children when they 
were thus tormented. 

I wondered bitterly, as he told me of the 
cruelty called sport, what the hunters 
would have said to any one reproaching 
them for cutting down a tree—or a dozen 
trees—for firewood, or because it blocked 
their passage in the woods; Arnold, my 
friend, and his kin of the very many pricks, 
nibbled at the bark because it was food. 
They did not destroy senselessly as humans 
do. And after all, there were so many 
trees in the great northern forest that I 
am sure the few killed by the porcupines 
would never be missed except by those 
determined upon finding an excuse for 

‘slaughter. . 

The Cap’n said that the Micmacs ex- 
plained the porcupine’s fondness for the 
bark of the pine and fir trees by a legend. 
Very Many Pricks, so the story goes, came 
to earth a long time after the other animals 
were created. At first he was smooth like 
a beaver. But so afraid was he of other 
animals, that he ran under a thorn bush, 
and some of the sharp spines clung to him 
and gave him protection. Still he was 
lonely. For the other animals, being now 
afraid of him, ran away when he came near 
them, and in all the world he could find 
no comrade or companion. But one day 
in the forest he saw a lonely little 
tree standing in an empty circle 
of larger trees. The porcupine’s 
heart leaped with joy when he 
saw it, for the little tree had no 
soft leaves; it had, instead, slen- 
der, green spines that grew in 
clumps upon its branches. 

“There,” said Very Many 
Pricks, “is my brother.” And he 
trundled over to the pine tree, 
climbed into its branches, and 
curled up in a ball. 

“Birds of a feather—” I 
quoted, quite in sympathy with 
the story. 

“Friends of a quill,” the Cap’n 
corrected me. 

It was soon after this day that 
I conceived the idea of giving 
Arnold a farewell party. For the 
time of our departure was near at 
hand, and I knew that I should 
never see my friend again. I was 
sorry for this, because Arnold 
had come to look for my daily 
visits to his new home under the 
beach rock, and to accept my friendly 
overtures. I should have liked nothing 
better than to take him back to civiliza- 
tion with me—pricks and all. But it was 
impossible; Arnold’s understanding was 
limited to apples and things of life that 
were not complex; he would not under- 
stand the canoe, the restraining box, or 
strange and unfriendly faces; he would, in 
fact, be very unhappy to be taken from 
the lake called Yeaton. 

And so I gave him, as my final gift of 
good-will, a party in the woods, to which 
he alone was invited. It was a party in 
which a little pine tree acted as host. I 
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did it because of my liking for the prickly 
one—and because of my remembrance of 
the Peace Pine that grew on our beloved 
Hill Trail when Brother and I lived in the 
log cabin by the Bay. 

The Peace Pine was so called because we 
ended our disputes there. It was our place 
of reconciliation, our place of the buried 
hatchet. No matter how foolishly we 
quarreled, or how much we regretted it, 
we never formally became friends until 
we had climbed the Hill Trail, trotted 
silently along the path that was lined with 
alders and young fir trees, and came to the 
little clearing where grew the tiny pine 
tree that we had raised almost from a seed- 
ling. Then, without further formality, we 
were friends again, We spoke together 
amicably and forgot that we had quarreled. 
We never verbally admitted that we had 
come up the Hill Trail to end our dispute; 
we always pretended that it was to attend 
to the wants of the Peace Pine that we 
came. And so our first words were always 
of the little tree we loved, of the under- 
brush that must be cut away from its base 
so that it could have sunshine, how there 
were dried needles that must be carefully 
cleaned away from its shining branches. 
Because of our daily ministrations it had 
grown straight and beautiful, and we were 
proud and happy of its slow but perfect 
growth. 

The winters of Puget Sound are not the 
rigorous ones of the far north country. 
And it was not often that the snow came 
deeply enough to prevent the woods folk 
from finding their food. But one year the 
snow fel! heavily, in soft, thick flakes that 
weighed down the branches of the fir trees 
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Compensation 


By C. Leroy Childs 


Since I may have so little space to print 
My dreams, I pray thee, Author, show me how 
To use the small and pregnant words that thrill; 
And if I then may build one phrase, so brief, 
So clear, so helpful in the work or play 

Of men that each will keep it in his heart, 
Ill be content. 


Since my life must be a shortened string, 

I pray thee, Master, tune it fine and tense, 
To sound the highest note that men can hear. 
Draw thy bow across it firm and straight, 
And, so it vibrate once with tone both true 
And strong, and stir the hope in lonely lives, 


It then may break. 
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with glistening cushions and carpeted the 
floor of the forest with a crunching wh te 
matting. We were greatly worried, 
Brother and I, for the comfort of our 
friends of the woods. And we, with the 
grown-ups, tried as best we could to give 
assistance to all the wild things that needed 
it. We fed bevies of quail in the empty 
brooder sheds; we scattered crumbs on the 
bare place beneath the Mother of God 
rosebush. We built a platform for the 
juncoes and Alaska robins to feed from. 
And we left unmended a broken pane in 
the window of the feed room so that 
Chee, the chipmunk, could dart into the 
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wheat bins and fill his cheeks with grain. 
But all this did not provide for those of 
the woods folk who did not know about the 


hospitality offered at the log cabin. We 
were afraid that they were faring very 
badly. So we took the Peace Pine into 
our confidence and told it that it should be 
host to the hungry ones of the Hill Trail. 

It seemed to us that the little tree was 
glad that it should be so. For when we 
brushed the snow from its slender branches 
and powdered it instead with bread- 
crumbs, the long, shining needles seeme:| 
to stand.very straight and proud, and it 
wore its necklace of popcorn with an air 
of delight. In every tiny crotch we put 
nuts and morsels of food; and from each 
branch we hung little bags of wheat, know- 
ing well that the squirrels would be equal 
to the task of opening them. To the very 
top of the tree, which was no higher than 
our own heads, we fastened a freshly- 
baked cooky, formed in the shape of a star. 
And because Christmas was coming soon, 
we heightened the holiday aspect of our 
little tree by a glittering, silver ornament. 
Our Peace Pine was very gay indeed, when 
we had finished making it ready for the 
feast. 

And to the tree came all manner of 
woods folk. Some of them we saw from 
the shelter of a near-by log; some of them 
we knew only from their tracks in the snow. 
But they came, all sorts of them, and 
accepted the bounty of the little tree as 
gladly as it was given. The juncoes 
twittered merrily as they snatched at 
the crumbs. The Alaska robins fought 
with the blue jays over the morsels of food, 
and a pair of wild pigeons occupied them- 
selves earnestly with pecking to 
pieces the cooky star at the top 
of the tree. The squirrels and 
the chipmunk went to work with 
a will at the bags of grain, and 
one enterprising striped chip- 
munk solved the problem by 
drawing the bags up to him, 
working at the strings hand over 
hand, like a sailor. Even the 
rabbits came, lured out of their 
comfortable burrows by the ap- 
petizing scent that the laden tree 
sent through the snowy woods. 
And one night a skunk called and 
took away the whole string of 
popcorn—we found his tracks the 
next morning in the snow, and the 
light, scratching trail made by the 
dragging string. 

The party that our Peace Pine 
gave was highly successful. And 
while the snow lasted we kept the 
branches of the little tree hung 
with food that all the woods folk 
might share. When the warm 
sun melted the snow, and it was 
no longer necessary to feed our guests, we 
stripped the debris from the branches, made 
them clean and shining once more. But 
the silver ornament we left—it was the 
badge of. honor that our Peace Pine had 
earned. 

So that is why, on the distant shores of 
the lake called Yeaton, it seemed fitting 
that a pine tree should be host to him of 
the Very Many Pricks. There was a 
young pine that grew not far from Arnold’s 
home. And in its straightness and isola- 
tion it reminded me of the one we had 
loved and cared for. So upon its branches I 
hung bits of bread, (Continued on page 164) 
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The Supreme Court having twice denied Congress the right to stand between children and labor, it is now pro- 





posed to give Congress that right by means of the Constitutional amendment that is printed on the following page 


Child Labor Must Be Stopped 


Raymond G. Fuller 


By 


OR the greater part of the last five 
years, federal prohibition of the 
employment of children under six- 
teen years of age in mines and 

quarries, and of children under fourteen in 
factories, mills, and canneries, has been in 
force. The federal child labor act which 
the Supreme Court declared unconstitu- 
tional in June, 1918, was succeeded on the 
statute books within a twelvemonth by 
another act, which embodied the same 
standards, including an eight-hour day and 
no night work for children under sixteen 
in factories, mills, and canneries, and which 
the Supreme Court declared unconstitu- 
tional in May, 1922. 

Both these acts were regarded by the 
Court as invasions of what is known as 
‘states’ rights.”” It seems that the United 
States as a nation has not the right, under 
the Constitution as it stands, to protect 
its children by valid law from such neglect 
and exploitation as is visited upon them 
through child labor. A fact that is also 
worth a little attention is that the several 
states have an unquestionable right to do 


this, but have not performed their duty. 
The laws of only thirteen states measure 
up in all particulars to the very moderate 
standards adopted by Congress in its in- 
effectual attempts on two occasions to deal 
with a great, nation-wide, nation-weaken- 
ing evil which nevertheless is not, from the 
legal standpoint, a national evil. 

Child labor, however, is undoubtedly a 
national evil from every other standpoint 
than that imposed by the constitutional 
situation. This is true no matter whether 
the legislative attack is most wisely made 
by national or by state action, or by both 
together. There is much to be said in 
favor of the proposition that a national 
evil calls for national action, at least of 
partial scope, and as much to be said 
against the condition of national impotence 
that exists with respect to child labor, A 
nation that can not protect its children 
from child labor, even though it would, 
is not a nation; at any rate, it ought to be 
ashamed of itself. 

The politico-legal argument for a con- 
stitutional amendment extending federal 


powers to the field of child labor legislation 
is supplemented by certain practical con- 
siderations which many people regard as 
decidedly more important. These people 
are interested not so much in the issue 
between states’ rights and federal powers 
as in the conflict between states’ rights and 
children’s rights. Or, rather, they are 
primarily interested in the protection of 
children. They point out that not only 
have some states failed to measure up to 
the federal standards recently in force, 
but there is no telling when, if left to them- 
selves, some states that have as high or 
higher standards will slip back. It is 
therefore urged that the federal govern- 
ment should at least have the power to 
protect the nation’s children, even though 
it uses that power only to make up the 
deficiencies of state action and to set up 
a minimum standard of national decency 
which no state shall be allowed to abrogate. 

Perchance a federal amendment will be 
all the federal protection necessary; the 
states, knowing that Congress can do the 
job, may themselves give full protection to 
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the children. If they do, legislation by 
Congress will not be needed. Possession 
by Congress of the power to act should 
have a good effect. 

A proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion, framed by the Permanent Conference 
for the Abolition of Child Labor in America 
which was formed in June by representa- 
tives of leading civic organizations, is 
embodied in a Joint Resolution introduced 
in July by Senator Medill McCormick of 
Illinois. Its major provision is couched in 
the following words: 

“The Congress shall have power to limit 
or prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age, and power is also re- 
served to the several states to limit or pro- 
hibit such labor in any way which does not 
lessen any limitation of such labor or 
the extent of any prohibition thereof by 
Congress.” 

The first thing to be noted about this 
proposal is that it does not take away from 
the states any right or power which they 
already possess; what it really does is to 
give the federal government an additional 
power, leaving the states free to go as far as 
they like in child labor legislation. In the 
second place, it gives Congress freedom 
to go as far as may be necessary or advis- 
able, but leaves the scope of its legislative 
action to the judgment of the people ex- 
pressed through their representatives. 

Undoubtedly the greatest single factor 
in the promise of the future is the political 
influence which American women have 
newly acquired and now possess in their 
ballots and in their various 
clubs and societies. Not 
only in the campaign for 
federal amendment, but in 
the effort to improve state 
laws and administration, 
this influence will have ex- 
traordinary potency. Let 
it not be forgotten that, 
amendment or no amend- 


labor itself in connection with the demands 
of a valid legislative program. For a valid, 
comprehensive program has to do with 
such matters as dependency and poor re- 
lief, school laws and administration, health 
laws and administration—matters, to a 
large extent, clearly for state action. 
Space is lacking in which to say much of 
poverty and other causes of child labor; of 
the need of health services to children 
before they go to work, when they go to 
work, and after they go to work; or of 
vocational guidance which shall begin with 
educational guidance, serve the child as 
he takes his place in the working world, 
and follow him up in the critical first years 
of employment. The most that can be 
done here is to emphasize the school-leav- 
ing aspect of premature, unguided, un- 
fortunate going-to-work. More than we 
usually realize, child labor is a problem 
of the schools, 
,\ The first cost of child labor is curtailment 
of education in the schools. There are 
in this country approximately 1,250,000 
children under sixteen years of age who 
have left school permanently, most of them 
to go to work; and there are several hun- 
dred thousand more who are registered in 
school but are working outside at tasks 
that interfere with regular attendance or 
result in tiredness and inefficiency in the 
classroom. During the four years from 
twelve to fifteen inclusive an even fifty 
percent of the children abandon school. 
Only forty percent of our school children 
finish the grammar grades, and only eight 
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Proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States 
relative to child labor 


percent finish high school. Of 245,000 
employed boys in New York State 30 per- 
cent had left school at 14 or earlier; 38 
percent had left at 15. Of 19,696 working 
children in five states, one-half had not 
completed the fourth grade, and more than 
one-quarter were unable to sign their 
names legibly. In one city the proportion 
of working boys and girls who had gone to 
work before reaching the fifth grade was 
77.4 percent. The road from school to 
industry is easy to take at 14 or 15, but a 
costly road to travel. 

Why do boys and girls enter upon it 
so early? In the majority of cases, not 
because they have to for economic reasons. 
Howard G. Burdge in a report prepared 
for the New York State Military Training 
Commission, and based on a study of 
245,000 employed boys then between six- 
teen and eighteen years of age, says that 
“the vast majority had left school because 
they ‘wanted to go to work’ and not be- 
cause they were obliged to.” A study in 
New York City of a group of juvenile 
workers indicated poverty or economic 
necessity as the primary cause of school- 
leaving in 20 percent of the cases; a Massa- 
chusetts study, in 24 percent; Wilkes- 
Barre, 44.9 percent; Philadelphia, 37.3 
percent; Waltham, one-third of the cases; 
Boston, two-fifths. Such statistics are 
subject to criticism, because economic 
necessity is hard to define and then to 
determine in the cases under study; but 
careful investigation in scores of urban 
communities seems to have established 
beyond doubt the fact that 
real economic necessity is 
responsible for only about 
a third of the withdrawals 
from school to go to work 
—which is, of course, a pro- 
portion sufficiently large. 

But why should chil- 
dren be permitted to leave 
school merely on account 
of the poverty of their par- 


ment, state action. is still 
imperative in child labor 
legislation. There is little 
likelihood that federal law 
will ever fulfill all the 
legislative needs of child 
labor reform, even if it goes 
farther, much farther, than 
the standards previously 
adopted by Congress. 
The federal act of 1910, 
like that of 1917, reached, 
with its age, hour, and 
night-work provisions, only 
a fraction (15 or 20 percent) 
of the working children of 
America; it did not touch 
children in agriculture, 
street trades, tenement 
home work, domestic ser- 
vice, the movies, stores— 
this is but a partial list. It 
did not set up any physical 
or educational qualification 
for going to work. Next 
time Congress may not stop 
where it did before, but how 
largely child labor legisla- 
tion, in the broad sense 
that includes but goes be- 
yond child labor laws, is 
likely to remain an affair of 
the states may be seen by 
considering the causes, 
costs, and nature of child 


RESOLVED by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article 
is proposed as an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as a part 
of the Constitution: 


*Article——— 


“The Congress shall have power to limit or pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under eighteen years of 
age, and power is also reserved to the several 
States to limit or prohibit such labor in any way 
which does not lessen any limitation of such labor 
or the extent of any prohibition thereof by Con- 
gress. The power vested in the Congress by this 
article shall be additional to and not a limitation 
on the powers elsewhere vested in the Congress 
by the Constitution with respect to such labor.” 


The above resolution, which was framed by the 
Permanent Conference for the Abolition of Child 
Labor in America, was introduced by Senator Mc- 
Cormick. It will be urged upon Congress by many 
organizations who feel that an amendment to the 
Constitution 1s the only way to overcome the op- 
position of the Supreme Court. You can help by 
writing to your Senators and your Representative 


ents? Society has need for 
the fullest possible develop- 
ment of human capacities 
and no need for an igno- 
rant, incompetent citizen- 
ship. Society, through 
adequate and properly ad- 
ministered poor relief, 
under public and private 
auspices, and through chil- 
dren’s scholarships, can 
keep in school the boys and 
girls whose poverty would 
drive them out at too early 
an age. 

Miss Anne Davis, head 
of the Vocational Bureau of 
the Chicago Public Schools, 
finds that another cause 
than poverty is the most 
effective in producing with- 
drawal. That isthe child’s 
dissatisfaction with school, 
its failure to hold his inter- 
est and loyalty. The De- 
partment of Education of 
Boston made in 1920 the 
following statement: “It 
has been generally believed 
that most young workers 
leave the regular schools 
because of economic 
necessity in the home. 
(Continued on page 160) 
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them “tremendous tri- 

fles’—the seemingly 
unimportant details by 
which the scheme of beauty 
in our homes will stand or 
fall. The placing of a lamp, 
the fitting of a desk, or the 
hanging of a picture can as 
completely make or mar a 
room as the choice of furni- 
ture, carpets, or hangings. 

Take, for instance, cush- 
ions, too recently regarded 
as something to be added to, 
rather than planned with, 
our decorations. How often 
do we submissively live with 
something we have picked 
up at a charity bazaar, or 
some excellent examples of 
thework ofour dearest friend, 
because we have not the courage to say 
firmly, “They have no relation to my plan 
of decoration, and I can no more admit 
them than I can admit an odd curtain.” 

The trouble with cushions is that they 
are so universal—they seem to know no 
country and be bounded by no period— 
and therein lie their pitfalls, even for the 
most careful woman. There are so many 
varieties to tempt one: the big, squashy 
pillows our comfort-loving souls delight 
in, the little, snuggly pillows that make 
such a feminine background for us, and 
the exquisite silk and lace confectiuns 
that conquer our pockets when we see 
them temptingly displayed for our undoing. 

But should we be persuaded to give 
fancy free rein, fondly dreaming that our 
haphazard selection will give an air of 
careless ease, sad will be the awakening. 
Every one of them is lovely in its place, 
but before we venture, we must think 
well—have we the place for it? While 
striving to keep that air of nonchalance 
that a cushion should have, we must look 
to it that nonchalance does not develop 
into carelessness, and choose each cushion 
with a careful regard to its relation to each 
piece of furniture and to the harmonious 
whole of the room. 

The question of color is, perhaps, the first 
consideration. We accent our scheme of 
decoration by them as a musician accents 
his theme by the use of the soft and loud 
pedal, and art has been very kind in the 
exquisite shades with which she has pro- 
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vided us. There are the yellows that blend 
into greens and the greens that melt into 
blues, which at times take a contrary turn 
and affiliate themselves with mauve. 

The happy touch that a cushion of clear 
yellow gives to a blue chair, the unsus- 
pected relation between green and purple, 
the exact shade of mauve that harmonizes 
with the blue we have chosen, and the one 
black cushion that steadies the too gay 
insouciance of our scheme can easily be 
found by a little experimenting. 

Take, for instance, the typical modern 
living-room with its upholstered furniture 
covered with gay chintz. The chintz will 
be more or less patterned, and the use 
of any figured material would result in 
a restless-looking whole. In such a case 
it is a pleasant idea to take one or two 
of the colors from the design of the chintz 
and carry on your scheme from them. 
A chintz with a black background and 
a design introducing orange and blue 
could be attractively carried on by using 
curtains of some plain orange material— 
say glazed chintz—with cushions of blue 
linen, and perhaps one or two of orange. 
Nowadays we are likely to have silk cur- 
tains in our chintz rooms, and if this is 
the case, it is a good idea to use the same 
fabric for the cushions, thereby pleasantly 
linking up the scheme. Silk cushions are, 
of course,-the inevitable accompaniment 
of velvet-covered furniture. 

But it is not only in the choosing of 
colors that we are likely to come to grief, 
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The Colonial spirit is admirably carried out by the 


two little triangular, checked cushions that fit into 
the old, slat-back, rush-bottom chair with such grace 
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but in the shape and the type 
of the cushions themselves. 
You should not pour new 
wine into old bottles, and 
you should not put modern 
cushions on old furniture. 
I once saw an ultra-modern 
batik cushion on a beautiful 
Early American bench, and 
I have never forgotten the 
shock it gave me. There are 
so many suitable things one 
can use—not necessarily of 
the period, but at least 
carrying out the spirit of the 
period, if we give the matter 
a moment’s thought —de- 
lightful chintzes, frilled mus- 
lin, or old needlepoint. 

The size and shape are also 
serious matters,and can be 
determined only by the size 
and shape of the chair or sofa for which 
the cushion is destined. We all know the 
discomfort of being asked to share a small 
chair with a large cushion, and for general 
purposes we should advise you to keep 
your cushions small—at any rate, your 
chair cushions. 

Sofa cushions, of course, are different, 
and if you go in for the deceptively luxu- 
rious kind of sofa that is a joy to the 
long and slender, but untold agony to the 
short and rotund, be careful to have a 
substantial pillow on hand that can be 
used as a lifebuoy. Otherwise one might 
be forced to decide between sitting on the 
extreme edge, or doubling up one’s feet 
in Turkish fashion. 

A very long davenport may carry as 
many cushions as one desires, but two 
or three are enough for general purposes 
and give a trimmer effect—one at each 
end and a long, narrow one in the center. 

The porch cushion is a story in itself. 
Here we can permit ourselves a gaiety that 
may even verge on the barbaric, without 
overstepping the bounds of good taste. 
The ultra-modern chintzes, some almost 
violent in design, are often used with good 
effect, but most of us prefer the coolness 
of linen, either plain, checked, or striped. 
The color here should be chosen with an 
eye to its practicality, and the covers 
should be easily removable to permit 
laundering. Tassels, fringes, or any trim- 
ming that gives the effect of fuzziness should 
be carefully used. (Continued on page 102) 
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This charming furniture grouping takes full advantage of the architectural features of the room 
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Furniture 


By Harold Donaldson Eberlein 


HE first part of this article, wh'ch 
appeared in the November issue, 
served to establish the basic grounds 
of combination between pieces of 
furniture of different character. These 
bases it is necessary to keep in mind in 
determining some common characteristic 
possessed by two 
or more pieces of 
furniture, some 
point of common 
contact or resem- 
blance that may 
do duty as a bond 
of union. But we 
must not stop 
there in the proc- 
ess of bringing 
harmony out of 
an embarrassingly 
miscellaneous and 
chaotic assort- 
ment of objects. 
We must go on to 
the further stages 
of composition. 
It is quite as 
inevitable for fur- 
niture in a room 
to fall into groups 


The fireplace will 
naturally be the 
focal point, and 


as it is for human beings to do so. The 
thing for us to see to is that the groups 
are formed of the right pieces and that 
they get in the right places. Good group- 
ing rarely happens by accident. Some- 
times, of course, it may occur through a 
lucky chance, but in ninety-nine cases out 
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of a hundred it is the result of deliberate 
thought and the intelligent application of 
a few principles which are simple and well 
within the grasp of the average person. 
First of all, one must understand plainly 
what is meant by a furniture group. It 
is a number of pieces placed together 
because of some 
association in use 
that clearly indi- 
cates the fitness 
of their being 
together, or else 
because of some 
evident relation- 
ship between them 
that suggests their 
combination in 
order to produce 
a decorative effect 
agreeable to the 
eye. As an ex- 
ample of the first- 
mentioned foun- 
dation of group- 
ing might be in- 
stanced a dining- 
room table and 
its complement of 
chairs; or again, 





should be grouped 
about it with a 
view to comfort 








the furniture 
58 


as well as beauty 








an easy chair 
with a small 
table for 
books, maga- 
zines, and a 
lamp on the 
left side or, if 
it is a man’s 
room, at the 
right another 
small table or 
stand for to- 
bacco jar, 
pipes, and 
other smoking 
paraphernalia; 
and in front a 

footstool..: 
Such groups are obviously logical in their 
make-up because of the utilitarian purpose 
they fulfill, and utility is always a safe base 
on which to work in composing a group. 

The second sort of group might be exem- 
plified by a narrow table set lengthwise 
against the wall; above it a mirror, or else 
a picture, piece of tapestry, brocade, or 
other hanging of such sort and size that it 
will serve as a sufficient focus of attention 
to give emphasis to the composition; upon 
the table a bowl or flower-jar, accompanied 
by an orderly and not too numerous dis- 
play of books or bric-a-brac; at each side a 
chair, these two flanking pieces corre- 
sponding in type as nearly as possible. Or, 
instead of the narrow table, a cabinet 
might be used, the other members of the 
group remaining the same. An arrange- 
ment of this kind, 
though incidental 
rather than otherwise 
in its services, and not 
fulfilling any specific 
purpose, nevertheless 
strongly appeals to the 
eye by its symmetry 
and balance and thus 
conveys a sense of satis- 
faction. 

The number of pieces 
necessary to form a 
group is a_ variable 
quantity. Sometimes 
five or six pieces may be 
required, sometimes 
only two or three. 
Again, a group may 
consist of only one piece 
—the reader will pardon 
the contradiction in 
terms—if that one piece 
possesses the peculiar 
kind of individuality 
that is best by itself and 
has enough independent 
emphasis to stand alone. 
In any event, irrespec- 
tive of the number of 
groups in a room, or 
the number of pieces in 
each group, it is all-im- 
portant to observe the 
constructive principle of 






















arrangement by groups. A room in which 
the articles are merely distributed about 
in an incoherent, unrelated, random fash- 
ion, like the wares in an ill-arranged shop, 
is bound to be a failure from the point of 
view of physical comfort and in every 
other way as well, as order is an important 
factor in decoration. 

The physical features of a room will 
naturally determine the places in which 
furniture groups may be advantageously 
established. A fireplace, for example, is 
always a good focal point and invites the 
creation of one or more groups in its im- 


Aclever floor grouping which makes the 
most of the cheerful bay window shows 
a tea table in hospitable proximity to 
the comfortable, chintz-covered couch 
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mediate neigh- 
borhood. 
Again, a bay- 
window sup- 
plies another 
natural loca- 
tion for group 
treatment. 
Likewise, a 
row of case- 
ment windows 
often suggests 
some special 
centralized 
grouping of 
the furniture 


The wall space of a long hall is delightfully broken by a balanced arrangement ner it The 


various dispo- 
sition of doors and windows, and the con- 
sequent divisions of wall spaces, large or 
small, will suggest still other group forma- 
tions. There is just one place that does 
not by its nature invite the establishment 
of a furniture group—except in the average 
dining-room—and that is the middle of the 
floor. There is no surer way of spoiling a 
room, especially a moderate-sized or small 
room, than to begin by cluttering a space 
that ought to be kept free. 

Before attempting to marshal a collec- 
tion of furniture into logical groups, we 
must recognize the fact that furniture in 
general, owing to the fundamental nature 
of its structure and design, is divided into 
two kinds—‘‘wall furniture,” and what for 
want of a better name we must call “floor 
furniture.” The former category embraces 
cupboards, cabinets, 
bookcases, tall secreta- 
ries,mirrors, and all such 
other pieces as are 
meant to be_ placed 
against the wall. The 
second includes all such 
pieces whose structure 
and size renders it possi- 
ble to have them stand 
forth in the room if 
desired. 

By arranging furni- 
ture according to the 
group system one need 
not fear a disjointed or 
“spotty” aspect in the 
general result. When 
one group is not closely 
adjacent to another, a 
doorway, a window, or 
some transitional piece 
will bridge the gap so 
that we have a con- 
nected ensemble. Be- 
sides, an open space 
here and there is 
nothing to be afraid 
of. Our rooms are 
often too crowded, 
and a little elimination 
might well be practiced 
now and then with 
beneficial effect. 
(Continued on page) 175 
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The Adventurers 


By Ben Ames Williams 


Chapter XVII 


HE servant problem had been left 
in abeyance in the spring. Mrs. 
Broad made some effort to dis- 
cover a suitable domestic, but had 
little success, and Polly at that time was not 
easy to please. Polly’s housewifely ideals 
were high; her house was always neat, 
alwaysin order. The one girl they actually 
tried left before the end of the first week. 
. Polly then declared that she could do very 
well for a while, and with stout help from 
Hugh and the occasional visits of Mrs. 
Broad with Hannah and a cleaning woman, 
the interval between March and May was 
tided over. At the shore old Hannah was 
like a mother to Polly and to Hugh, and 
Mrs. Broad’s other servants took all house- 
hold cares off Polly’s hands. 

Returning to Windham in September, 
Mrs. Broad suggested that Polly come and 
stay with them during the weeks that 
remained, but Polly negatived this. 

“Tt’s ever so good of you,” she said 
warmly, “‘but I want to be with Hugh all 
alone, and I want our baby to be born in 
our home. I couldn’t bear not to be at 
home now.” 

Nevertheless, she did stay with Hugh’s 
father and mother while a maid was found 
for her. The servant they chose was a 
Nova Scotian girl who liked Polly at 
sight and was anxious to come to her. 
Her name was Laura, and Polly thought 
she looked vaguely unhealthy and un- 
washed, but was too weary to be cap- 
tious. Laura was established in Polly’s 
clean kitchen, and Polly and Hugh were 
at home again. 

The girl was amenable to every sug- 
gestion, and when Polly felt sufficiently 
energetic, she made many of them. Laura’s 
kitchen was usually untidy; she had not the 
knack of neatness. While meals were in 
preparation, there were potato peelings, 
onion skins, crusts of bread, and dabs of 
flour in the very air. Polly went out one 
day and sat down in a chair and supervised 
the whole process of preparing a meal, tell- 
ing Laura just what to do and how to do it, 
instructing her to rinse each dish or utensil 
after using it. But she said hopelessly to 
Hugh that night: 

“It’s no use; she just hasn’t the instinct 
for neatness. It is an instinct, Hugh. 
You have to be born with it, and Laura 
wasn’t.” 

Hugh said cheerfully: “Well, she’s a 
good cook anyway.‘ Her things taste all 
right!” 

“If you went into the kitchen and 
watched her cook them, you couldn’t eat 
them,” Polly told him. 

He laughed. “Then I’d better keep 
out of the kitchen,” he exclaimed, and 
added: “So had you, Polly! That’s 
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what’s she’s here for. To save you worry- 
ing about such things.” 

“T don’t go out there except when I 
have to,” she explained. 

“Well, when you have to go out, just 
shut your eyes tight. She’s not actually 
dirty, is she?” 

“She’s just disorderly,” Polly replied. 
Shuddered a little with distaste. “I 
can’t bear to think of it. I’m afraid I’m 
going to have to get rid of her, Hugh.” 

“Oh, that’s not necessary,” Hugh pro- 
tested. ‘She’s devoted to you and anxious 
to please you. I expect she’ll turn out all 
right.” 

“Well, I’ll zo crazy while she’s doing it.” 

He laughed, his arm about her reassur- 
ingly. ‘Forget her, Flinders.” 

“Don’t you think I could let her go?” 
she begged. 

He shook his head, eyes hardening. 
“Look here, sweet! You’ve got to have 
help, and as girls go, Laura’s pretty good. 
Don’t be unreasonable, Honey.” 

Polly was too tired to oppose him, but 
she was unconvinced. Later on, she told 
herself, after the baby had come, she 
would rid herself of Laura very quickly. 
Hugh would come to understand. 

Their life, after the return from the 
shore, was very quiet. They had been 
used to going out to dinner, to inviting 
friends; they attended occasional dances; 
people frequently happened in. But Polly 
went nowhere now, saw no one except Mrs. 
Broad and Jennie and some of the young 
wives of Hugh’s intimates. For the most 
part, she and Hugh spent their evenings 
alone and very happily. That is to say, 
Polly was very happy. Hugh was op- 
pressed by an increasing burden of fears. 
He watched Polly with attentive and ap- 
prehensive eyes; it seemed incredible to 
him that her frail body could be harmlessly 
delivered of the burden which it bore. His 
imagination in such matters was active, 
his ignorance was vast; when he thought 
of her agony, it was almost more than he 
could bear. The necessity for hiding from 
Polly these fears of his increased their 
weight upon his shoulders. 

He tried doggedly to please her and keep 
her happy, and pitied himself and silently 
blamed her because she was not so gay as 
he wished her to be. Polly was never un- 
happy in these days. There was a wistful 
peace unon her, but she had no fund of 
gaiety. She liked to sit silently smiling 
over her thoughts, from which Hugh felt 
himself to be excluded. When he told 
her some treasured anecdote which he 
expected to amuse her, she looked at him 
affectionately, loving him for the effort 
which he made, but she did not laugh aloud 
in the fashion he wished to hear. 


His ostentatious attempts to keep the 
house neat and tidy became a matter for 
jest’Between them. When he was folding 
up the paper and putting it away, he 
assumed an air of enormous dignity, which 
always made Polly smile and tell him how 
good he was. When he was worried for a 
day or two about a case he was handling, 
he tried to hide the fact from her, but she 
guessed it and questioned him till he told 
her the trouble. 

“But I ought not to bother you,” he 
protested. 

“Bother me?” she chided softly. “Why, 
I’m your wife, Hugh, and never so much 
your wife'as now! Nothing that interests 
you could bother me.” 

“But this is just business.” 

“T know you’re going to do the right 
thing; you’re sure to win out, Hugh,” she 
told him. “I’m so proud of you and so 
sure of you. You don’t know how sweet it 
is for a girl to be able to be proud of her 
husband.” 

“Well, there’s nothing to be proud of,” 
he said, uncomfortable yet happy. 

“Of course there is,” she insisted. ‘And 
I am proud of your ability and your ideals. 
Oh, we must be such fine folks, Hugh dear. 
We always will be, won’t we?” 

He found an enormous stimulus and 
inspiration in this unreasoning confidence 
which she displayed. It strengthened him 
and heartened him to remember, while he 
talked with other lawyers: “Polly thinks 
I’m wonderful! Polly’s trusting me!” 
There are some men whom such treatment 
would ruin, but Hugh, beneath his stub- 
bornness and his reasonableness and his 
real ability, had a curiously humble streak 
in him; was curiously ready to deprecate 
himself in his own thoughts. He needed 
just such lush adulation as Polly gave him 
so lavishly. 

Polly still persisted in her pretty folly of 
going to the kitchen window to wave 
goodby to Hugh after he had turned the 
corner on his way to the train, but one 
morning, early in October, when she stepped 
into the kitchen, Laura had just spilled a 
sifter of flour in the middle of the floor. 
There were splashes of coffee on the lino- 
leum beside the stove; there was an egg- 
shell crushed underfoot near the sink; a 
cap from a milk bottle, smeared with 
cream, had dropped in front of the refrig- 
erator. She waved to Hugh and escaped 
without a word, but she remembered the 
moment disgustedly all that day, and that 
night said to Hugh: 

“T can’t bear to go into the kitchen any 
more, Hugh. I can’t wave to you any 
more.” 

“Why, Honey?” he asked. “Don’t you 
feel like moving around much?” 
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“Laura’s so shiftless.”’ 
what she had seen that morning. 
made me miserable all day.” 

“She’ll straighten out,” he promised. 
“You’ll see. When she understands what 
you want her to do.” 

She said no more; fell into one of those 
silences which so often came upon them 
now. Each seemed to be listening, wait- 
ing, as though for an expected summons. 
This expectancy ran through all their days. 
After a moment Hugh spoke again, of other 
matters. Btu thereafter Polly no longer 
waved to him from the kitchen window. 

On the evening of her birthday, when 
they had been gay all day and sat, at last, 
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For a long time they stayed in this position, Polly’s arms about Hugh, who knelt beside her. Now 
and then they looked around the room as though vaguely expecting the coming of a terrifying thing 
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alone in the living-room, reading, Polly let 
her book drop in her lap; and’ when Hugh 
looked across at her, she smiled at him 
tenderly and said, 

“Hugh, I’m going to die.” 

Hugh stiffened with the shock of it, his 
first reaction anger, but controlled his tones. 
“Oh, no, you’re not, Flinders,” he said. 

She nodded. “I had the most curious 
feeling just now,” she explained. “All of a 
sudden. While I was reading. It didn’t 
frighten me, Hugh; I’m not afraid. Of 
course, I’m sorry for you—but perfectly 
sure.” 

He came swiftly to his feet. “Don’t 
talk foolish, Polly.” 
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“But Hugh,” she urged, her voice 
sweetly serene, “we have to be ready for 
that, you know. What will you do, Hugh?” 

“You make me sick,” hecried. ‘“You’ve 
been pretty nervy up till now; it’s a shame 
you couldn’t keep a stiff upper lip for a few 
days more.” He was trembling and sweat- 
ing with the stark terror from which his 
lip-anger sprang. 

Polly understood him. “I didn’t mean 
to frighten you, dear,” she told him. “T 
didn’t realize it would frighten you. I’m 
sorry, dear.” 

“You didn’t mean what you said, then, 
did you?” he demanded roughly, and 
roughly dropped on his knees beside her. 

6 





She shook her head. “No, Hugh!” 

“Take it back?” he asked pleadingly, 
smiling up at her, his face white. 

“The way you take things back for me, 
darling?” Her arms enfolded him. “Yes, 
Hugh, I take it back. Blessed boy!” 

For a long time they stayed in this 
position, Polly sitting in her comfortable 
chair, her arms about Hugh, who knelt 
beside her. Their voices were low and 
gentle, and there was a clinging quality in 
their embrace, a defensive character in 
their posture. Now and then one or the 
other iooked around the room as though 
vaguely expecting the coming of a terri- 
fying thing. Then Polly, from sheer strain 
of taut nerves, began to shiver; her teeth 
chattered together. In the effort of find- 
ing a wrap for her shoulders, of heartening 
her and bringing her back to normal, Hugh 
found himself again. In the end they 
laughed together, and Polly really laughed, 
as she had not laughed in weeks. And 
cried ecstatically , 

“Think, Hugh, a week from now—two 
weeks from now—I’ll have my baby in my 
arms!” 

“And T’ll have you both i in mine,’ 
Hugh. 


’ said 


XVIII 


UGH dreamed a curious dream. It 

interested him extremely, and even in 
his sleep he frowned a little in his effort to 
follow in its ramifications. There were a 
number of people, his mother and father, 
and Polly’s mother, and Polly, and they 
were staying, for some reason, in a house 
of many rooms, all unfurnished. Also the 
house was insufficiently supplied with 
stairways; he could never find one when 
he wanted to, and Polly was always up- 
stairs when he was down, and down-stairs 
when he was up. Now and then he was 
forced to fly, to join her. He flew by 
moving his arms and legs as though he 
swam, but much more swiftly; he was able 
to fly downward with ease, could hold 
himself at a given point in the air by hard 
work, could rise only by enormous ex- 
ertions. In some way, during one of his 
flights, he came out upon a hilltop and 
saw a valley far below, and the delightful 
possibilities in a long, swooping flight down 
to this valley so enchanted him that he 
dove off the crest of the hill and downward, 
and the air rushed past him thrillingly. 
Then his mother called him back, and he 
had to struggle desperately to rise again to 
the height he had quitted a moment 
before . 

A part of him woke at the summons; 
not all of him, evidently, because the 
part of him which woke felt no emotion, 
no fear, no sympathy, no pain. This 
part of him which awoke was gifted 
with acute senses; he heard clearly, saw 
clearly, felt clearly, receiving impressions 
which would persist with photographic 
accuracy through the rest of his life. 
Heard some one talking with Polly in 
matter-of-fact tones, and recognized his 
own voice, and wondered how it could be 
so calm; why he did not shout or cry 
aloud. Felt Polly grip his hand lin- 
geringly, her fingers clenching so tight 
that they hurt him, and he was reminded 
of the first time he had held her hand, 
except in the casual encounter of mere 
acquaintanceship . . - Her fingers re- 
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Polly gathered her son into her arms as though to defend him against 
each other like hostile dogs. But Hugh had learned the wisdom of keeping 


laxed a little, and he heard the relief in her 
deep-drawn inhalation. 

His mind returned to abstract matters; 
he remembered names and _ telephone 
numbers and spoke to Polly, and she 
bade him wait a little while. She was, 
it seemed, not sure; yet even then he was 
sure, as though he had passed through 
this hour before. Nevertheless he hu- 
mored her, waiting till she said, 

“Perhaps you’d better!” 

When he turned on the light, the 
familiar room, the furniture he knew so 
well, shocked him because it was so 
familiar; he had, in the darkness, felt 
himself in a strange and unknown place. 
Yet here were his chiffonier, Polly’s 
dressing-table, the rugs on the floor, 
their bed. His dressing-gown would be 
hanging just within the closet .. . 


Down-stairs, quite without effort of 
will on his part, he gave a remembered 
number to the telephone operator and 
presently was speaking to Miss Randall, 
the nurse long since engaged. She re- 
assured him; she would bring Miss Towle. 
No need for him to call... 

He ran up the stairs at Polly’s low cry, 
and her hand once more gripped his 
stingingly. When she released him, he 
began to put on his clothes. Miss Randall 
had told him not to telephone Doctor 
Hood; he resented this. The doctor 
should be here; the matter-of-fact manner 
of the nurse had antagonized him, but 
before he could make up his mind to 
disregard her injunction, she and Miss 
Towle arrived. He heard their ring and 
admitted them, and they went compe- 
tently up-stairs. He was left alone to 
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the brutality of his father, and for a moment she and Hugh glared at 
silent when he was angry, and he turned and went out of the room 


wander aimlessly all about the lower floor. 
He turned on all the lights; went down 
cellar and shook out the furnace and 
opened the drafts. Returning through 
the kitchen, he knew in an indifferent way 
that he was sick with hunger, and he made 
coffee and toast and ate. He must be, he 
reminded himself, as matter of fact as the 
rest of them. He went to the foot of the 
stairs and saw Miss Towle above, and 
asked if they would like coffee. At her 
assent, he made a fresh pot, and more toast, 
and took them upstairs. Polly called to 
him, and he went into her. Her smile, he 
thought, was always so beautiful. The cling- 
ing grip of her hand hurt him. The cords 
in her neck stood out startlingly. . . . 
The room was growing warm, and he 
began to sweat and wiped his forehead with 
his free hand. The nurses were drinking 


coffee and munching toast in the next room. 
He wished he had a book to read, a rousing 
tale of mystery or adventure; there was on 
the shelves down-stairs an old, much- 
thumbed volume of Conan Doyle, and he 
ached for it with an actual, physical long- 
ing. Began to see its pages, which he had 
so often read; visioned the illustrations 
that here and there appeared. He noted 
indifferently the activity of the nurses; 
disliked them both apathetically, with a 
dislike that was purely mental and had 
nothing to do with his emotions. He had 
no emotions; it was as though that side of 
him were drugged. But his thoughts were 
active, his perceptions acute, his interest 
lively. 

He perceived that Polly was very valor- 
ous, and admired her for it, but there was 
no tenderness in his intellectual admiration 


of the quality of valor in her. By and by, 
glancing at his watch, he discovered that it 
was a quarter before two o’clock in the 
morning. The curtains were drawn, but 
he could hear rain beginning to patter 
against the windows. Probably, he 
thought, Polly would be dead by sunrise. 
He tried to remember the name of the 
local undertaker; perceived the morbidity 
of this thought, yet persisted in it, hoping 
it would arouse him from his apathy. The 
ruse was unsuccessful; his thoughts con- 
tinued to look at the fact of Polly’s ap- 
proaching death from every side, coldly 
and accurately and reasonably, weighing 
its potential effects on his life. Why did 
she grip his hand so painfully? He could 
hardly tear his fingers away. The cords in 
her neck were ugly! He was sure of this, 
yet found a peculiar satisfaction in watch- 
ing them, as though they had a deeper 
significance which might be worth dis- 
covering. ... 

He remembered his mother and thought 
of phoning her, but Polly negatived that. 
She seemed to feel that this project now 
under way was a task for them to carry 
through together and alone. A curious 
view, he thought quietly. The rain beat 
against the window in a sudden gust, and 
he remembered a day in a duck blind, 
when it had beat upon his heavy canvas 
coat with just such a sound. He had, he 
reminded himself, been wet to the skin 
that day and got only a single duck for his 
pains. . . . He thought he would have 
preferred a fair night, with stars shining, 
for Polly todie. Rain, he told himself with 
grim humor, was rubbing it in a little bit. 
Just a little. It was getting hotter all the 
time in this room. He ought to go down 
and close the furnace, but Polly had hold 
of his hand. As unreasonable as a child, 
holding him so tightly; he wondered if he 
would weep when her fingers relaxed, when 
she released him and forever let him go. 

After a long time he heard, with an un- 
natural acuteness of all his senses which 
this bour had brought, Miss Towle tele- 
phoning Doctor Hood. He nodded his 
bead, applauding the action; Doctor Hood 
should be here, of course. The nurses paid 
no heed to him, he perceived, and he was 
glad of that. He did not wish to attract 
attention to himself; sat quite still by 
Polly’s pillow, permitting her to hold his 
hand. He looked at her now only when 
she spoke to him, when she demanded 
his eyes. ... 

Doctor Hood presently came in, rubbing 
his hands to warm them, and smiling reas- 
suringly. He nodded to Hugh and talked 
briefly, in low tones, with the nurses. A 
competent man, the doctor; Hugh watched 
him with admiration. He seemed entirely 
unmoved, undisturbed. This was, after 
all, not so remarkable; Hugh reminded 
himself that he was himself undisturbed. 
Perfectly calm. If he could be calm, cer- 
tainly the doctor should find no difficulty 
in imitating him. Yet the doctor was, 
Hugh saw, able to chuckle, to smile, and 
Hugh, though he could twist his lips into 
the form of mirth, found it impossible to 
smile. 

The rain flailed against the windows of 
the room; inside, it grew insufferably hot, 
stifling. By and by, to Hugh’s surprise, 
Miss Randall lifted one of the shades and 
ran it up and turned off the lights, and 
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he perceived that day had come. A dull 
and rainy morning; nevertheless it was day. 
He looked at his watch for confirmation 
and saw that it was seven o'clock and 
past. Curious, how swiftly time had pas- 
sed; he thought his watch must have been 
wrong when he looked at it before. Prob- 
ably; probably the hands had been turned 
back by some accident. Yet it was cer- 
tainly seven now. A puzzling matter; 
he wished he could settle it. It worried 
him. 

He wished Polly would not speak in so 
loud a tone, would not thus cry out his 
name; his sensitive ears shrank from the 
sound. Then, looking down at her, per- 
ceived with the abruptness of a vision the 
loveliness of her naked soul laid bare be- 
fore him. For he met her eyes. She was 
talking constantly, seemed unable to be 
still, yet said over and over only what her 
eyes said, that she loved him. He thought 
he ought to urge her to be still—found 
himself nodding absurdly and parroting “I 
know! I know!” But the marvel of the 
beauty of his wife’s soul was blinding him. 

He brushed his hand across his eyes. 
Things, material things, blurred a little 
before him; his senses were no longer so 
acute, he could focus upon a single object, 
a single sound, but he no longer had that 
photographic vision which can embrace a 
whole scene. With the last manifestation 
of his mood of calm reason, he thought how 
wonderful was this Polly now revealed to 
* him; then the revelation swept all his calm 
away, and he became a vessel of emo- 
tion, suffering, adoring, vowing in his 
heart so many things. He did not 
speak save with his eyes to her, and 
with the pressure of his crushed, 
numbed hand. But Polly read his eyes 
and abruptly smiled at him, and there 
was such poignant sweetness in this 
smile that Hugh shuddered with the 
ecstasy of it.. His universe became her 
eyes; her universe was bounded by his 
glance. The room, the other persons 
in it, disappeared, became nonex- 
istent. His soul and Polly’s met and 
clung and merged in a long embrace 
that was exquisite pain, yet all the 
while he only held her hand. 

He was conscious of no interval, but 
there must have been a considerable 
time before his nostrils registered the 
odor of a drug, and this odor reacted 
on him, thrusting him back into the 
numbed security of the first hours. 
At about the same time he perceived 
that Polly no longer spoke to him. 
Her face was covered, and her fingers 
began to loose their grip upon his 
hand. 

Hugh nodded his head a little, as 
though in assent to an expected mes- 
sage. Her hand was relaxing; she was 
letting him go. He had known it would - 
be so. There was no rebellion in him; 
there was not even any submission. There 
was only the glory of that long moment 
when through their eyes their souls had 
met and merged. He tried to stiffen his 
shoulders; her hand opened and lay still, 
and his was free. He looked at her, looked 
about the room. A wave of dizziness 
swept him, and he got stumbling to his feet. 
Heard himself say, in a tone sufficiently 
casual: 

“Guess I'll get out. Hot inhere. . . . 

They did not even remark his going. 
He found himself in the hall and went 
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down-stairs and shut the furnace drafts. 
High time; the fire was low. He put on 
coal. Came back up-stairs. The door of 
their room was closed, and he went into 
the guest-room and lay down across the 
bed; found himself muttering words, half 
aloud, addressed to Someone. 

After an interval he heard the door of 
his room open, and was on his feet and in 
the hallway in an instant. Miss Towle 
had a blanket-wrapped bundle across her 
shoulder; he perceived that she smiled and 
spoke to him, but could not hear what she 
said. Tried to ask her some question, but 
could not frame words, and went through the 
open door into the room where Polly lay. 

His eyes had gone back on him; he could 
not see anything. But he sat down in his 
old place, and groped and found Polly’s 
hand. It was limp and still, but it was 
warm. This warmth comforted him be- 
yond reason. He sat and waited, the 
world a blur of sounds, movements, 
voices, objects without outline. . . . Sat, 
he thought, interminably. The move- 
ments of the furniture all about him irri- 
tated him and rasped his nerves. He 
wished they would stand still. 

Then he recognized one sound, Polly’s 
faint voice, and a moment later her fingers 
tightened weakly on his hand. . . . He 
sat still, grinning feebly, eyes blind, tears 
streaming down his cheeks, and his whole 
body trembled with tke rushing of his 
blood. Life, he thought, flowed back into 
him again. 


Likeness 


By Anne B. Payne 


HAVE a little child—a son, 
And I imagine he 

Is something like the little boy 
Christ used to be. 


He waits on me so lovingly 
With earnest eyes and sweet; 
So willing and so eager are 
His hands and feet. 


I think the little Lord was glad 
To serve His mother so, 

And down the streets of Nazareth 
On errands go. 


And when my son has grown a man 
Of strength and courtesy, 

O Jesus, may he then as now 
Resemble Thee. 


His next understanding was that his 
mother had come. He went down-stairs, 
and she was sitting in the living-room, and 
he fell on the floor before her with his head 
upon her knees. He wanted to tell her so 
many things, but before he could begin, he 
had fallen asleep as peacefully as a child. 


XIX 


‘THE morning David Day Broad was a 
month old, Polly for the first time 
came down-stairs to breakfast. It was in 
the nature of a celebration; it marked, 


they told themselves, the return to normal 
ways of life again. Polly had recovered 
quickly, but even after she began to get up 
for a while during the day, Doctor Hood 
urged that she breakfast in bed, so she had 
lived a pleasant, idle existence, her baby 
often in her arms, her own wants antici- 
pated and attended to by Miss Towle, who 
had remained with them. Miss Towle 
was to leave today; hereafter Polly would 
assume care of the baby and direction of 
the house. 

Polly told Hugh he must bring David a 
birthday present that evening, and he 
promised to do so. 

“T think we'll have a cake for him,”’ she 
declared. “This is the first’ anniversary 
in his life.” 

Before Hugh left the house, he held 
her for a straining moment in his arms, 
scrutinizing her. “You look just the 
same,” he declared. “Just as lovely, just 
as dear.” 

“T’m lovelier,” she assured him with 
sweet confidence. “I’m a little mother 
now. And mothers are ever so much pret- 
tier than just brides.” 

When he turned the corner, and his 
kitchen window came into view, he looked 
that way of old habit, and there was Polly 
at the kitchen window, waving to him and 
throwing kisses. He abruptly choked with 
happiness because she was herself again, 
and in her sight turned to run back to the 
house, and she met him at the door to kiss 
him again. Waved once more from the 

window before he disappeared, and 
Hugh walked on air as he hurried to 
the station that day. 

But Polly, at home, was not walking 
on air. While she spent much of her 
time abed, she had deliberately closed 
her eyes to the fact that her house was 
not running as she wished it to; this 
was almost the first time she had been 
in the kitchen. Its condition shocked 
her. There was something sticky on 
the door-knob; one of her best linen 
napkins, which had been used as a 
dish-holder, was scorched beyond re- 
pair and lay on the table; and the 
whole kitchen looked, she thought, 
like the interior of a garbage pail. 
She avoided Laura’s loquacity by a 
shuddering escape, and put the matter 
out of her mind while under Miss 
Towle’s approving eyes she bathed the 
baby, and nursed him, and put him 
away for his nap. 

When Miss Towle was gone and she 
was left alone with Laura, it required 
all Polly’s self-control to keep away 
from the kitchen. She knew she was 
not yet strong enough to face that 
issue; nevertheless, her own conscious- 
ness of conditions made her feel un- 
clean and uncomfortable. She could 
hardly eat lunch; Mrs. Broad’s call in 

the afternoon was a relief to her; and when 
Hugh arrived at his usual hour, she was so 
glad to see him that she wanted to weep 
with happiness, and tears of delight were 
in her eyes as, together and alone for the 
first time, they put the baby to bed. 

A change had taken place in the mutual 
relations of Polly and Hugh. It was a 
change of which neither of them was as yet 
wholly conscious. Polly, in fact, had not 
guessed it; Hugh had only suspected it 
now and then. It was a change in the 
character of their feeling, each for the 
other. Polly’s (Continued on page 177) 
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THESE PALE “FACE SHOES BO NOT PLEASE NA“TA-TIM, 


THEY'RE HOT AN’ BIG AN’ VERY HEAVY, TOO. , 
HE'LL TAKE ' EM OFF WHEN THEY QUIT WATCHIN HIM, 


AN’ | DON’T BLAME HIM VERY MUCH — Do You? 


THE COWBOY AT THE TRADERS STORE IS BIG AN ROUGH 
WITH WORD AN’GUN HE'S ALWAYS VERY HANDY 
BUT NE-wA KNOWS THAT IF HE WAITS HERE LONG ENOUGH 

HE'S SURE To GETA F)NE,BIG PIECE OF CANDY. 
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Paste the hese on heavy cardboard or bristol board before cutting the slits. Then paste the strips of film together as 
indicated or else cut off the “Paste here’ sections and mount on adhesive tape as suggested on the Discoveries page in the August issue 
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While on a visit to the Pacific Coast last summer, the ‘“‘Senator’s Wife’’ saw the truly remarkable representa- 


tion of the life of Christ that is given annually at Los Angeles. 


Part of her letter this month describes it 


THE PILGRIMAGE Fists 


By Frances 


EAR SALLY: 
The second session of the weary 
Sixty-Seventh Congress has come 


to an end at last; and of the two 
bills over which it has spent most of the 
summer, one has been passed and the other 
defeated. The Fordney Tariff Law, which 
has just gone into effect after being before 
Congress over a year and eight months, is 
the sixth of its kind to be enacted within 
the last thirty-two years—following the 
McKinley Law, the Gorham-Wilson Law, 
the Dingley Law (which has been described 
as “the most satisfactory and successful 
tariff law ever in operation’), and the 
Underwood Law. The Bonus bill, on the 
other hand, which has been defeated after 
being before Congress for six months, 
is the first measure of the sort to be 
attempted. 

Unless you are very well up in Civil 
Government—I find many of us get a 
little rusty unless we have to keep informed 
—it may have puzzled you a little as to 
why, when the greater number of the mem- 
bers of both Houses voted for this bill, 
both before and after sending it to the 
President, it did not become a law even 
though he vetoed it. The reason is that 
it requires a two-thirds majority to over- 
ride a President’s veto, and though the 
House more than supplied this number, 
the Senate failed to do so by four votes, 
and the veto was therefore sustained. 

_ The bonus is probably one of the sub- 
jects on which you feel very strongly— 
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I find that most women, as well as most 
men, do—and you are therefore either 
acclaiming or bewailing its defeat. I 
have no idea which. But I am going to 
ask you to remember that, like most other 
questions, it has two sides. The President 
says in his message about it, ‘With the 
avowed purpose of this bill: . . . I am 
in accord, but to its provisions I do not 
subscribe. . . . In legislating for what 
it calls ‘adjusted compensation’ Congress 
fails, first of all, to provide the revenue 
from which the bestowal is to be paid. 
Moreover, it establishes the very dangerous 
precedent of creating a Treasury Covenant 
to pay which puts a burden, variously 
estimated between four and five billion, 
upon the American people, not to discharge 
an obligation, which the Government must 
always pay, but to bestow a bonus which 
the soldiers themselves while serving did 
not expect.” 

Here are some indisputable facts: Con- 
gress does not provide the means of reve- 
nue, and what is more, it can not; and a 
government can not overdraw its bank 
account very long, any more than an 
individual can, without getting into serious 
trouble. Taxes are already a terrific 
burden, and a burden which is not growing 
lighter. There is a difference between a 
debt and a gift. I recognize all this very 
clearly, and I respect the courage of the 
President in stating it—for it takes courage 
to state unpleasant and unpopular facts 
like these. At the same time, I can not 
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help feeling, as I have often felt before, 
that while the Government can not spend 
money which it does not possess, some way 
ought to be found to rearrange its budget 
to advantage—it does spend billions on 
many things. 

For instance, I have always thought— 
and frequently said—that it was poor 
economy—a poor economy which most 
other nations have the wisdom not to 
practice—to refuse government help to 
maternity and child welfare work; that it 
was poor economy—another poor economy 
which other nations do not practice—to 
underpay public officials so that only men 
with independent means can afford to enter 
politics, when we ought to be able, for the 
good of the country, to command the 
services of the best men there are, irrespec- 
tive of whether or not they have private 
fortunes. And so, in like measure, it 
seems to me poor economy not to find some 
way of recognizing our obligation—for it 
is an obligation—more substantially than 
we have yet done, to the men who are 
maimed and blinded for life—and who 
were glad to take the chance of being made 
so, that the women and children of America 
should not undergo what the women and 
children of France and Belgium and Serbia 
underwent. I have seen too many of these 
men still in pitiable condition, I have heard 
too many people say that they were “tired 
of hearing about the war,” to feel that our 
national conscience should be easy yet in 
regard to them, (Continued on page 155) 
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Yule’ Time a 


is the season for happiness and good-will. 
There is no better way of spreading this feeling 
of cheer and fellowship than by furnishing, as 
our housewives’ portion, perfectly planned and 


executed meals. 
help you. 


These pages are planned to 
All our recipes and methods have 


been carefully tested. We will gladly aid you 


by personal advice. 


Write Goop HousEKEEP- 


ING InstiruTE, 105 West 39th Street, New 
York City, enclosing a stamped envelope. 


Gar of the 


Vegetable Main Dishes 25c 
Salads and Dressings. .25c 
Pies and Pastries 25c 

These Department bul- 
letins will go far toward help- 
ing you in the planning and 
preparation of daily meals. 
If you haven’t sent for your 
copies, send ‘now, enclosing 
the right amount in stamps, 
check, or money-order 


Cooky Jar 


Each recipe from a Good Housekeeping reader 


T THE holiday season our minds 
instinctively think sweet things— 
candies, cookies, cakes, pies, and 
puddings. They all seem to fit 

in with the spirit of the season. Well- 
stocked cooky jars are a real asset at 
Christmas time, because they are always 
at hand for the frequent occasions when 
holiday hospitality can best be shown by 
the serving of light and impromptu 
refreshments. 

The gift of home-made sweets always 
has an additional charm in that it carries 
with it the individuality of the giver. 
The attractive, lacquered tin boxes, now 
available in many localities, make ex- 
cellent containers for the Christmas 
cooky gift-box. The shut-in, or the per- 
son away from home, will welcome a box 
of cookies fondly suggestive of those 
mother used to make. Line each box with 
paraffin paper and wrap each cooky care- 
fully, placing them in the box in layers. 
Fill the cracks and crevices with bits of 
crumpled tissue-paper, so that the cookies 
can not move. If the boxes are to be 
mailed, it is well to put a layer of sheet 
wadding in the bottom and top of the box 
as a protection. Wrap and tie the boxes 
daintily and attach a Christmas tag, 
plainly marked. 

The kind of cooky that must be made 
depends upon the purpose for which the 
cookies are to be used. For packing the 
gift boxes and for replenishing the empty 
cooky y jars several days in advance of the 


season, only the “keeping” varieties should 
be selected. Always make them in small 
sizes at this time of year, because they are 
to be used as between-meal tidbits and not 
as substantial fillers. The following 
recipes make cookies which will keep for 
some little time, provided you are profi- 
cient in successfully hiding the cooky jar. 
Frozen Cookies savor of times long gone. 
They are easily made, and the recipe will 
go far toward filling even a large cooky jar. 
Cream together one cupful of brown sugar, 
one cupful of white sugar, one cupful of 
lard, and three-fourths cupful of butter. 
To this mixture add three eggs well beaten. 
Sift together three cupfuls of pastry flour, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
soda, and one teaspoonful each of cinnamon 
and ground cloves. Add the dry ingre- 
dients gradually to the first mixture, 
using about two and one-half cupfuls more 
of sifted pastry flour. Last of all, stir in 
one .cupful of chopped walnut-meats. 
Form the dough into a long, round roll 
about three inches in diameter, place it on 
a floured bread-board, and let stand in the 
refrigerator overnight. In the morning, 
cut into thin slices and bake on a greased 
cooky sheet at 400° F. until brown. 
Cookies which are almost a confection 
are called Lochinvar Cakes. To make 
them, melt two squares of bitter chocolate 
in a saucepan placed over hot water. To 
the chocolate add one can of condensed 
milk, three cupfuls of shredded coconut, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, and one-half 


teaspoonful of vanilla. Stir together very 
thoroughly. Drop on a greased cooky 
sheet and bake at 375° F. for about 
twenty minutes. This recipe makes about 
three dozen cakes. 

Scotch Fancies are well named, because 
they make use of the favorite grain of the 
Highlander, although in a form typically 
American. Mix together thoroughly two 
cupfuls of rolled oats, one cupful of 
shredded coconut, one cupful of chopped 
peanuts, three small eggs well beaten, one 
and one-half cupfuls of sugar, and one 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Drop in small, flat 
patties on a greased baking sheet and bake 
in a 375° F. oven about ten minutes. 

New Hampshire Filled Cookies contain 
a real surprise in each. To make them, 
prepare the filling first. Cook together 
until thick one cupful of chopped raisins, 
one-half cupful of sugar, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, the juice of one-half a lemon, and 
one-fourth cupful of boiling water. Cool 
before using. For the cooky dough, sift 
together four cupfuls of pastry flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of soda. Mix together one cupful of 
very thick sour cream, one cupful of sugar, 
and one egg well beaten. Then add the 
sifted dry ingredients and one teaspoonful 
of lemon extract. Roll thin ana cut out 
in rounds. Place one teaspoonful of the 
filling on one-half of the cookies and 
cover with the remaining cookies. Press 
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All measurements 
are level. Stand- 
ard measuring 
cups and spoons 
should be used. 
Use the kind of 
flour called for, 
and always sift it 
before measuring 


together slightly, sprinkle with sugar, 
and bake about ten minutes at 400° F. 
Delicious Sugar Cookies with their 
glazed tops will make a special treat for 
the kiddies. Cream together two-thirds 
cupful of butter and one-half cupful of 
confectioners’ sugar; to this mixture 
add the yolk of one egg beaten. Then 
add one tablespoonful of cream, two 
cupfuls of pastry flour, and one-half tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Mix well together. 
Place in a covered bowl on the ice over- 
night. In the morning, roll out the dough 
one-fourth inch thick and cut in desired 
shapes. To one egg-yolk, add an equal 
amount of water, mix together, and with 
this brush over each cooky. Then sprinkle 
each cooky with a mixture of finely- 
chopped, blanched almonds and granulated 
sugar. Use for the latter two ounces of 
almonds and one-half cupful of sugar. 
Bake at 400° F. until a golden brown. 
New England Cookies are nutty in their 
flavor, and no wonder, because in their 
making flavorsome hickory nuts are called 
for. Cream together three cupfuls of 
brown sugar and one cupful of any good 
shortening. To this mixture add~one 
cupful of boiling water. Sift together 
five cupfuls of pastry flour, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of salt, and 
one teaspoonful of soda. Add these dry 
ingredients gradually to the first mixture 
and stir in one cupful of chopped hickory 
nuts. Walnuts may be used if the hickory 
nuts are not procurable. Chill before 
trying to roll. Roll thin, cut in any 
shapes desired, sprinkle with sugar, and 
bake in a 400° F. oven until brown. This 
recipe makes about four dozen cookies. 
There are just as many cookies and tiny 
cakes adaptable to this season of the year, 
which are best eaten when comparatively 
fresh. If they are made the day before 
Christmas, 
they will be 
just right for 
use on the 
festive day. 
Supreme 
among these 
are Snow- 
ball Christ- 
mas Cakes. 
Cream to- 
gether one 
cupful of 
butter and 
one and one- 
half cupfuls 
of sugar; add 
six eggs well- 
beaten. Then 























add alternately one scant cupful of milk 
and four cupfuls of pastry flour, one 
teaspoonful of soda, four teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar and one-fourth teaspoonful 
of mace sifted together. Beat well and 
add two teaspoonfuls of vanilla. Bake 
in small, greased tins, rounded at the 
bottom, in a 375° F. oven. If necessary, 
cut off the tops to make them absolutely 
level, and put two cakes together with 
some tart jelly, thus forming a ball. 
Cover these balls with plain white frosting 
and roll in shredded coconut. When 
testing this recipe, we found it possible to 
purchase a set of small, round-bottomed 
cake-pans in cast iron. 

Chocolate Cakes are not expensive and 
not too sweet, so that they make excellent 
accompaniments for afternoon tea. Cream 
together two tablespoonfuls of shortening, 
one-fourth cupful of white sugar, and one- 
fourth cupful of brown sugar. Break one 
egg into a measuring cup and add cold 
water until it reaches the one-half cupful 
mark. Sift together three-fourths cupful 
of pastry flour, one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
and four tablespoonfuls of cocoa. Add to 
the creamed sugar and shortening the 
egg and water, then the sifted dry ingre- 
dients. Beat thoroughly. Half-fill small- 
sized, greased gem-pans. Sprinkle the 
tops with shredded coconut and bake at 
375° F. about ten or twelve minutes. This 
recipe makes fifteen to eighteen little cakes. 





For Christmas gifts, pack lacquered tin boxes with your very best home-made goodies 


To make Christ- 
mas Snowball 
Cakes, bake the 
mixture in round- 
bottom pans; level 
the tops; put two 
together with tart 
jelly ;frost allover, 
and roll in coconut 






Another especially good tea accom- 
paniment is Tea Dainties, because 
they are not oversweet. Sift together 
two cupfuls of pastry flour, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
salt, and four teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder. Cut into these dry ingre- 
dients four tablespoonfuls of shortening 
until well blended. Add gradually 

three-fourths cupful of milk, thus forming 

a soft dough. Place a teaspoonful of this 

mixture in small, greased gem-pans. Then 

add to each one-half teaspoonful of marsh- 
mallow paste, one-half a stoned date, and 

a few chopped walnut-meats. Cover with 

another teaspoonful of the dough and 

bake in a 400° F. oven for ten to twelve 
minutes. This recipe makes about twenty 
cakes. 

Peanut Macaroons are delicate little 
cookies. Although they will keep for 
several days, they are really too tender for 
packing. To make them, beat two egg- 
whites until they are stiff and dry. Add 
gradually one cupful of confectioners’ 
sugar, then one-fourth cupful of pastry 
flour and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt 
sifted together. Stir in one cupful of 
peanuts, coarsely chopped. Drop from 
the end of a teaspoon on to a greased 
baking sheet and bake at 400° F. for about 
ten minutes. Do not drop too closely 
together, for they spread. 

We always associate nuts and fruits 
with Christmas time, so Fruit Cup Cakes 
fill the bill to perfection. To make 
them, add one and one-fourth teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder to one and one-fourth 
cupfuls of pastry flour and sift together 
several times. Toss one cupful of chopped 
dates in a little of the flour until thoroughly 
coated with it. Cream together one-third 
cupful of butter and one cupful of sugar and 
add the yolks of two eggs beaten. Add 
alternately 
the sifted 
flour and 
two-thirds 
cupful of 
milk. Then 
fold in the 
whites of 
the eggs 
beaten until 
stiff. Add 
one-fourth 
teaspoonful 
of orange ex- 
tract, one- 
half tea- 
spoonful of 
(Continued 
on page 163) 
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All illustrations on the pages of both Insti- 
tute departments are especially posed by us 
and photographed by Bradley and Merrill 


A variety of vegetables, even in small quan- 
tities, may be tastefully combined in mak- 
ing Hamburg Steak with Vegetable Garnish 


Winter Vegetable Offerings 


By Florence Spring 


Each Recipe Tested by the Department of Cookery 


a vegetable garden, there is always 

a good deal of just-before-frost sal- 

vage—squashes, beets, carrots, and 
all the rest—-to utilize during the early 
part of the winter, before beginning on 
the glass jar products. Such vegetables 
. may also be purchased in the city markets, 
so they are available to all, wherever they 
may live. These so-called “winter” vege- 
tables are delicious cooked in the simplest 
manner, but at best theie is not so much 
variety as during the garden months, and 
therefore it behooves us to extend that 
variety by novel methods of cookery. 

For Savory Beets, cook four fine, 
medium-sized beets until tender, allowing 
plenty of time. Slip off the skins and chop 
in small bits; place in a hot serving-dish 
and pour over them the following sauce: 
Cook together for five minutes two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, one teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
one tablespoonful of vinegar, ore table- 
spoonful of grated onion, and just a grate 
of nutmeg. 

To make Celery in Brown Sauce, cut 
enough crisp celery into two-inch pieces 
to make one quart; cook in boiling, salted 
water for twenty minutes. - Melt in a 
saucepan one tablespoonful of butter, 
add an equal quantity of flour, and cook 
together until brown. Add gradually one 
cupful of good, strong stock, stirring until 
thickened and smooth. If the stock was 
not previously seasoned, add salt and 
pepper to taste, but in any case add 
one teaspoonful of catchup and a dash 
of cayenne pepper. Drain the celery, 
add it to the sauce, and stew gently 
about twenty minutes or until the cel- 
ery is tender, 
stirring occa- 
sionally. Serve 
at once. 

Parsnip Souf- 
flé. Scrub four 
medium-sized 
parsnips well 
and boil them 
until tender in 
salted water. 
Remove the 
skins and force 
through a po- 
tato ricer. Add 
one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, 
one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pep- 
per, one tea- 
spoo 2 ful of 


[: ONE lives in the country and has 


icaraapeeenaacenandinasnmemenaalal VOD A 
The members of the cabbage family are excellent winter vegetable stand-bys 


butter, and one cupful of well-seasoned, 
medium white sauce. Add the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, and when the mixture 
has cooled, fold in the whites of the eggs 
beaten until stiff. Turn into a buttered 
baking-dish and bake in a 375° F. oven for 
twenty to thirty minutes, depending upon 
the depth of the dish. Serve immediately. 

Scalloped Cabbage. Shred a fine, white 
cabbage into ribbons and measure out two 


quarts of it. Cook until tender in boiling, © 


salted water, drain well, and pvt in a but- 
tered glass baking-dish. To one pint of 
medjum-thick white sauce which has been 
well seasoned, add one cupful of diced or 
grated cheese. Cook until the cheese is 
melted and whip the whole together until 
smooth. Add three pimientos, chopped 
fine, and pour the sauce over the cabbage. 
Mix lightly together, grate a little more 
cheese over the top, and brown delicately 
in a 500° F. oven. 

Hamburg Steak with Vegetable Gar- 
nish. Purchase one and one-half pounds 
of round steak ground with a small piece 
of suet. Season as desired and press into 
a single cake. Insert a slender stick of 
fresh suet to simulate the bone of a sirloin. 
Broil, place on a hot platter, dot with 
butter, and sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Surround with alternate mounds of dif- 
ferent vegetables, cooked, seasoned well, 
and buttered liberally—the whole very 
hot. Vegetable combinations are numer- 
ous; a good one is tiny onions, cairots cut 
in small fingers, turnips diced, small bits 
of canned string-beans, or diced beets. 
The mounds of vegetable may be sepa- 
rated with sprigs of parsley or cress. 
Peppers stuffed with any of the vege- 
tables mentioned may also be used. 


Piquant Celery Salad is an excellent 
choice for luncheon or Sunday night sup- 
per. Select grooved, good-sized stalks of 
celery. Mash a “snappy” cheese—or any 
piquant cheese desired—with a fork and 
moisten with one to two tablespoonfuls of 
catchup. Press this cheese into the cavi- 
ties of the celery, cut into half-inch pieces, 
and arrange on beds of white lettuce. 
Pour French dressing over all. 

Cauliflower with Fluffy Sauce. Cook 
a whole cauliflower until tender in boiling, 
salted water. Place it on a hot serving 
dish and pour the following sauce around 
it: Make a Hollandaise Sauce by any pre- 
ferred rule, and to each cupful allow one- 
half cupful of cream, whipped until very 
stiff. Beat together until well blended 
and fluffy. Serve at once. 

Brussels Sprouts in Savory Sauce. Cook 
one quart of cleaned Brussels sprouts until 
tender in boiling, salted water. Drain 
well, place in a hot serving-dish, and pour 
over them this sauce: Mix one teaspoon- 
ful of mustard, three-fourths teaspoonful 
of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of paprika, one beaten 
egg, one-fourth cupful of mild vinegar, 
and two tablespoonfuls of salad oil. Cook 
in a double-boiler until thickened, then 
add one tablespoonful of melted butter, 
one-half teaspoonful of curry powder, 
one teaspoonful of minced parsley, and one- 
half teaspoonful of grated onion. Whip 
well and use while hot. 

Concordia Potatoes and Onions. Cut 
potatoes into small balls with a cutter 
and peel small onions similar in size, 
allowing two cupfuls of each. Cook the 
onions until nearly done, add the potato 
balls and one teaspoonful of salt, and cook 
until both are 
tender. Drain, 
saving the water 
for gravy or 
soup. Place the 
vegetables in a 
shallow, butter- 
ed baking-dish 
and pour over 
them one cupful 
of well-season- 
ed, medium- 
thick white 
sauce. Sprinkle 
overthetopone- 
fourth cupful of 
grated cheese, 
and brown 
slightly in a 
very hot, 500° 
F. oven. 
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Southern sweets make novel and delicious use of pecans, almonds, popped corn, and coconut 


Old-Time Southern Sweets 


By Margaret Lawrence Sterrett 


HE sits on her corner all 
day long, the old praline 
woman, slow-moving 
palmetto in hand, and 

beside her, her tray of tempting 
sweetness. To see her is to see 
all those other praliniéres of 
days now past, who clustered 
about all the streets of the 
French Quarter. She symbol- 
izes, too, those other colored 
women who once sat so patient- 
ly in the school yards at noon 
recess, guarding salvers cov- 
ered with snowy napkins, on 
which was displayed the tooth- 
some Candi Tiré. In those 
days each school had its own 
candy woman. Then there were 
the venders of La Collé and 
Mais Tac-Tac, which they sold 
in little, finger-like paper cases. 
One old woman made a spe- 
cialty of the delicious Amandes 
Pralinées, which she supplied 
regularly, in cornets of paper, 
to the lawyers and judges. 

They were part of the old 
régime now gone, these old 
women, and they are fast dis- 
appearing, too. The candy 
shop and the popcorn man now 
get the pennies and nickels that 
once were so eagerly tendered 
the praline woman, and those inventions 
of the negroes’ own, La Collé and Mais 
Tac-Tac, are almost unknown. Fortu- 
nately, many of the delicious Creole con- 
fections are simply made, and may easily 
be achieved in one’s own kitchen. The 
following recipes, reluctantly parted from 
by an old praliniére herself, have the real 
Creole flavor. 

In making La Collé either sugar or 
molasses may be used, though the latter is 
most frequently used and gives the better 
flavor. Bring one pint of molasses to the 
boiling-point and add two cupfuls of shelled 
pecan halves. Cook to 252° F. or until 
the mixture forms a very firm, hard ball 
when tried in cold water. Then pour out 
on buttered pans or a marble slab in the 
form of pralines, and allow to dry thor- 
oughly. In olden times these candies 
were poured into paper cases made of stiff, 
white paper, about four inches long by 
two inches wide and one-half inch thick, 
and then allowed to dry. 
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The molasses candy and pralines shown above, as well 
as all the other recipes found on this page, were tested 
and tasted by the Department of Cookery staff with two tablespoonfuls of 


Mais Tac-Tac is a delightful combi- 
nation of molasses and popped corn. 
Boil one pint of molasses to 230° F. Then 
add one and one-half quarts of popped 
corn. Stir well until the corn is thoroughly 
covered with the sirup, and drop on but- 
tered pa 1s in large spoonfuls. 

Tac-7ac is a real southern candy. For 
it, comvine one cupful of granulated sugar, 
one tablespoonful of butter,and three table- 
spoonfuls of water. Boil to 260° F. or 
until the sirup becomes brittle when 
dropped in cold water; then add two 
quarts of popped corn and toss until the 
sirup is evenly distributed throughout. 
Take from the fire and drop on buttered 
pans. 

Candi Tiré a la Mélasse is a very deli- 
cious molasses candy well worth the time 
needed in its making. Combine two cup- 
fuls of granulated sugar and one-half 
cupful of water. Stir while bringing to a 
boil, and simmer until all the sugar is 
dissolved. Then add one quart of mo- 


lasses, two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, one tablespoonful of 
butter, and three tablespoonfuls 
of lemon juice. Boi) with only 
occasional stirrings to 256° F. 
or until the m’xture forms a 
very firm bal! when tried in cold 
water. Add one-half teaspoon- 
ful of soda, stir in well, and pour 
out on buttered pans. As the 
mixture cools around the sides, 
fold it toward the center. When 
cool enough to handle, pull 
until it is smooth and light- 
colored. Then cut in small 
pieces with large scissors and 
arrange on_ lightly-buttered 
plates or wrap in wax paper. 
For Pralines, combine one 
pound of brown sugar, one 
tablespoonful of butter, and 
four tablespoonfuls of water. 
Bring to the boiling-point and 
add one and one-half cupfuls of 
shelled pecans. Cook to 242° 
F. or until the mixture makes a 
soft ball when tried in cold 
water. Remove and drop in 
cake forms about one inch thick 
and four or five inches across. 
For Pacanes a la Créme, 
combine the white of one egg 


water and beat until stiff. Add 
about one pound of confectioners’ sugar 
and one teaspoonful of vanilla. The mix- 
ture should be stiff enough to mold. Shape 
a small piece of the paste into a ball and 
put between two halves of pecan meats. 
Roll .between the palms -of the hands 
lightly so that the brown of the nuts shows 
through. Repeat until all the fondant 
has been used. 

For Amandes Pralinées blanch one pound 
of almonds, leaving them whole. Com- 
bine the blanched almonds with two cup- 
fuls of granulated sugar, place in a frying- 
pan, and stir constantly over a moderate 
heat until the sugar becomes sandy and 
the almonds crackle. To this add one- 
fourth cupful of cold water. Bring grad- 
ually to the boiling-point, stirring con- 
stantly until every bit of sugar has been 
dissolved. Then add one-fourth cupful 
more of water and boil to 242° F. or until 
the mixture forms a soft ball in water. 
Remove and drop in cake forms on a 


buttered sheet. 
69 
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Commercial perfection is attained by ‘“‘pumping” brine into the meat to insure uniform cure 


~The Home Curing of Meats 


A Word of Help for our Rural Readers 


HE commercial packer, through 
long years of practice and experi- 
ence, has attained a certain perfec- 
tion in the salting and curing of 

meats, but reasonably good results can 
also be attained on the farm, where it is to 
the farmer’s advantage to practice home- 
curing methods. 

For curing, salt or sodium chloride is the 
oldest and most commonly used preserva- 
tive mineral salt. It dissolves readily in 
water and quickly penetrates both muscu- 
lar and fat tissues, as well as adding a flavor 
and mineral salt which the human system 
craves. Ground rock-salt is in general use 
for making the sweet pickle. The second 
ingredient, sugar, is used on the lighter 
quality of cuts, to temper the saltiness: 
It starts fermentation and the production 
of acids and other by-products, which 
produce desirable, appetizing flavors. Salt- 
peter is used to preserve the red of the 
meat, although the general opinion is that 
it is used to preserve the proper condition 
of the meat. 

The dry curing and dry salt methods are 
usually carried out when curing fat pork. 
It is curing by the use of mineral salts 
directly upon the meat, the cure being 
affected by absorption of these mineral 
salts by the native moisture of the meat. 
A satisfactory formula uses 70% salt, 
25% sugar and 5% saltpeter. The pork 
is covered with this mixture and packed 
tightly in layers in tub or crock, using 
five pounds of the curing mixture to every 
too pounds of meat. The cure will be 
completed in twenty-five days. 

A successful New England farmer has 
used for several years the following for- 
mula for the home curing of hams and 


VV BEIHER it is because city folk 
are going out on the farms or not, 
we do not know, but many requests for 
information about the home curing of 
meats come to us. Obviously it would 
be impossible for us to test these meth- 
ods in the Institute kitchen, but we are 
assured of the success of these recipes 


bacon. He salts his meat, before smok- 
ing, in two old pork barrels, bought for 
the purpose. These two barrels hold six 
hams, four shoulders, and the bacon strips. 
The meat is packed in the barrels very 
closely. The “pickle” is made by boiling 
together eight pounds of salt, two ounces 
of saltpeter, two pounds of brown sugar, 
and four gallons of cold water until well 
dissolved. Let cool and then pour it over 
the meat. The meat must stay in this 
brine for three weeks as a minimum; very 
large hams must stay in longer—at least 
a week or more. A weight should be 
placed on top of the meat to make sure 
that it is kept under the brine. At the 
end of the required time the meat is taken 
out, dried off, and hung in the smoke 
house. In this particular instance, the 
smoking is done in a small smoke house, 
about four feet square and eight feet high. 
It has no windows and is built as tightly as 
possible. Facilities for hanging the hams, 
etc., are arranged from the ceiling. On 
the ground is placed a large, old iron 
kettle—a worn-out one with a hole in the 
bottom, to be sure, but perfectly adequate 
for holding the fire. When-husking corn, 
three or four bushels of the cobs are saved. 
These make the best smoking fire. Apple- 
tree wood is next best. Sometimes the 
fire is started by putting a couple of sticks 


of smoldering apple-tree wood in the 
kettle, and then adding corn cobs. These 
smolder away slowly, making the proper 
amount of smoke. The meat is given 
three good smokings, each of two or three 
hours. If the product is to be strongly 
smoked, smoke four times, which is the 
maximum. If to be delicately smoked, 
two good smokings will be enough, but 
are the minimum which can be allowed. 

In a Connecticut home another curing 
method has proved successful. To cure 
hams and bacon, measure and mix well 
four pounds of fine salt, two pounds of 
granulated sugar, and one-fourth pound of 
saltpeter; the latter must be pulverized. 
This amount will ordinarily cure about 
100 pounds of meat, although experience 
and discretion are needed in regulating 
the quantity used. 

Rub the meat very thoroughly on all 
sides, using as much of the curing mixture 
as possible, and taking plenty of time to 
rub itin. Do this three times, at intervals 
of a few days. Between rubbings let the 
meat, well sprinkled with the salt, lie skin 
side down in a cool place. Hams and 
shoulders require more curing than bacon. 
Two rubbings will do for the latter unless 
the strips are very thick. After the last 
rubbing, let the pieces hang for two weeks 
before smoking. Smoke until a fine, dark 
brown. 

To corn beef, take preferred cuts of five 
pounds or so each—“streak ’o lean and 
streak ’o fat” is best. For each twenty 
pounds of meat, take three pounds of 
cc.nmon salt, one ounce of saltpeter, and 
two tablespoonfuls of brown sugar. Mix 
these ingredients and put in layers be- 
tween the pieces (Continued on page 114) 
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The Department of Cookery 
will welcome suggestions for 
future articles on this page 


The 





form the basis for many a delicious 

dessert or luncheon main dish is 
the cream puff or éclair. Housewives 
seem to have the idea that these cakes are 
difficult to make, and hesitate to use them 
in many of their menus. But here, as in 
all kinds of cookery, the oven thermometer 
and the correct temperature completely 
solve the problem. 

Cream puffs and éclairs are made from 
the same paste, which when baked be- 
comes hollow in the center and puffs like 
popovers. When cold, these cakes are 
split and filled with the desired mixture. 

To make the paste, use a saucepan. 
Put into the saucepan one-half 
cupful of butter and add gradu- 
ally, stirring constantly, one 
cupful of boiling water. Place 
over the heat, bring to the boiling 
point, and boil until the butter is 
thoroughly melted. Then add 
one cupful of flour all at once and 
stir vigorously. Cook until the 
mass is thick and smooth and 
does not stick to the sides of the 
pan, stirring it constantly so that 
it does not burn. Then remove 
the paste and allow it to cool 
slightly. Now add four unbeaten 
eggs one at a time, beating in each 
egg thoroughly, until the mixture 
is smooth and pliable, before add- 
ing the next one. When all the 
eggs have been added, beat the 
mixture up well. Grease a baking 
sheet. If cream puffs are desired, 
drop the paste mixture by tea- 


A SIMPLE, small cake which may 


In making cream puffs and éclairs, 
combine the butter and boiling 
water. Whenthe butter has melted 
add the flour and cook until stiff 


Cream Puffs and Eclairs 


Bride’s 


spoonfuls on the baking sheet, one and one- 
half inches apart. Shape them with the 
handle of a spoon so that they are as nearly 
circular as possible and slightly piled in 
the center. Place in a 400° F, oven and 
bake for thirty-five minutes, when the 
puffs should be evenly browned, well 
puffed, dry, and light. Furthermore, 
they will not shrink when removed from 
the oven, but maintain their original 
shape. It is when cream puffs are baked 
at too high a temperature for too short 
a time that they shrink upon being 
removed from the oven. 

If éclairs are to be made, mix the paste 
in the same manner as described above 
for cream pufis. Grease the baking sheet. 
Put the paste in a pastry bag having a 




















































Cream puffs and éclairs 
with tasty fillings suggest 
most attractive desserts 
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large, round tube of at least one-half inch 
diameter for small éclairs, and one inch 


‘diameter for large éclairs. Force the 


paste through in strips three and one- 
half to four inches long. Bake at 400° F. 
for thirty-five minutes. 

After the cream puffs and éclairs are 
baked, allow them to cool thoroughly 
before filling. The filling may be intro- 
duced either by cutting a slit in the side 
of the cakes and putting it in with a spoon, 
or by inserting the end of a pastry tube 
into the shell and forcing the filling in with 
a pastry bag and tube. Cream pufis may 
be filled with cream which has been sweet- 
ened, beaten stiff, and flavored with vanilla, 
letting the filling show on the 
open side. A little currant jelly 
slightly beaten may be put on top 
of each cake and the whole 
sprinkled with a few finely- 
chopped pistachio nuts. When 
fresh strawberries are in season, 
serve a few of them at the side of 
the whipped-cream-filled pufis. 
Or prepare a hot or cold choco- 
late sauce and serve over the 
puffs. Some people prefer a 
cream custard filling with a 
sprinkling of powdered sugar over 
the top. This filling may be fla- 
vored with a little strong coffee or 
melted chocolate, with a corre- 
spondingly flavored frosting on 
top. 

Eclairs are filled with cream 
filling, whipped cream, or crushed, 
sweetened fruit and may be 
frosted, as shown at top of page. 





Cool paste and add the eggs one 
by one, stirring until thoroughly 
blended; arrange on greased bak- 
ing-sheets as directed, and bake 
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Y/uld you care to have even a window into Heaven opened before you if it closed after the merest 


glimpse of the beauty beyond? 


To Stanley, that seemed the best he could hope for until—but 


a Christmas story, like a Christmas gift, loses half its charm if you know what is coming. Read it 


OUTH’S heart does not 
turn bitter in an hour 
—or in three hours. 
Stanley Sellers could 
hardly comprehend his edict of 
banishment that bright Decem- 
ber afternoon. He had a feel- 
ing that he had eaten too large 
a piece of mince pie the evening 
before and this was an awful 
dream. There he sat in a ma- 
hogany chair at the end of his 
grandfather’s table desk, where 
he had sat many and many a 
time making good reports and 
bad reports and quite a few con- 
fessions of sin. And the white- 
haired grandfather, who should 
have sat to an artist to prove the 
ennobling beauty of age, had al- 
ways before graciously dealt out 
merited praise or grave reproach, 
or occasionally rapped out a 
rather sharp lecture with a fool- 
ish threat of punishment which 
he never meant to fulfill, Stan- 
ley being his only one in the way 
of achild. To be sure, none of 
the confessions: had ever ap- 
proached the seriousness of this 
one. Still, it must be a dream 
that his grandfather, after 
speaking certain unforgiving de- 
crees, had turned his back on 
him like something unclean and 
now sat staring blankly as a 
marble statue out the window at 
a lineman tapping like some 
overgrown woodpecker on a pole 
in the neighborhood. 

There stood the little safe 
from which the hateful money 
had beentaken. It had seemed 
such a simple thing to say: 

“Grandfather, I can’t let old 
Reilly go to jail just because he 
happened to come into the office 
to fix up a leaky radiator after 
you dashed out to answer that 
long distance call from St. Louis. 
I was alone in the office five 
minutes after you left. I took 
the money from the open safe. 
I had some debts out in the 
country. I thought you might 
not miss one bundle of bills be- 
fore the first of the year, and I 
had an offer for my mare, Sarah Wilkes, 
which would make it possible for me to 
pay it back right away.” 

It was old Mrs. Reilly and her daughter 
who had got him to do this. Old Mrs. 
Reilly had been on the brink of nervous 
prostration at the horror of her husband’s 
being in jail. She knew he was innocent, 
but crimes had been proved on innocent 
men before, especially—with a telling hint 
at Stanley’s fortified position—if they were 
poor and humble. Young Miss Reilly felt 
that she would have to give up her place as 
teacher in the high school if this disgrace 
wasn’t removed. She was a pretty thing, 


“Where I went to college,” said Stanley, taking her dance card, “we had a jolly 
fellows race for honors every dance. Shall I?” Before Helene could mask a flicker of 
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Window 


By Shirley Seifert 


frail, with tear-swelled eyelids. And oh, 
dash it all, it was Christmas time, you 
know. He couldn’t let this go on. He’d 
just go and say he’d taken the money, and 
his grandfather would be properly aroused, 
of course, and would grieve over him and 
fix a stiff penance. Then the thing would 
be hushed up, and by and by it would blow 
over, and everything would be hunky for 
old Reilly, the janitor, and none the worse 
for young Sellers—especially if he walked 
extraordinarily straight henceforth, which 
he meant to do anyhow, being engaged to 
the finest girl in Nashville. 

But his grandfather scarcely played his 


rdle as Stanley had written it. For the 
sake of the family name he would hush the 
publicity—after enough had been pub- 
lished to clear Reilly, who had given hon- 
ored service for years. There would be no 
prosecution, but earlier in the day there 
had been a scene with reporters, during 
which for the first time in his life Stanley 
felt men’s eyes turned upon him with 
calculating curiosity. 

“Rather noble,” suggested the youngest 
reporter with rising inflection, “for Mr. 
Sellers to make a voluntary confession in 
behalf of the old man when no suspicion 
had been placed on him?” 
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custom. All the popular girls used to tear up their programs and let the 
response to his impulse, he had made confetti out of the cardboard booklet 
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Heaven 


I/lustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 


“Your papers will demonstrate their 
respect for my record as a citizen and an 
upright business man,” said cld Mr. Stan- 
ley stiffly, “if they will oblige me by 
publishing merely the statement which I 
have dictated. I shall take any slopping 
over of sentiment as a personal affront.” 

It turned out in his private judgment 
on Stanley that the old man had suspected 
his guilt right along, had been waiting for 
the confession. He’d known of the debts. 
Stanley understood his sentiments on 
gambling. It led almost inevitably to 
cheating and then to deeper crime. This 
was one of the bad spots which made 


Stanley hope he was dreaming. It was 
one thing to be winked at as a rascal, 
another to have people expect you to turn 
out a burglar. That was a bit heavy, eh? 
Then the old man squared himself for final 
sentence. Stanley was not to pay his 
debts with the money. His grandfather 
would cover them. - He was to take his 
dirty loot and clear out. He had brought 
black shame on an honored old man, who 
hoped never to see his graceless face again. 
Exactly like a scene in a melodrama or a 
bad dream, but it hurt to see the old man’s 
chin quiver as he stared out at that idiotic 
lineman tap, tap, tapping on his pole. 


“Why don’t you go?” said 
his grandfather at length. 

Stanley tiptoed out of the 
office. The old man had a big 
temper. He took things pretty 
deeply always. Better let him 
cool off alone. He, Stanley, 
would buzz about the planing 
mill a bit, see if the Christmas 
bonuses had been given out 
all right and that sort of 
thing. 

Mrs. Reilly and her daugh- 
ter were in the waiting-room. 
Mr. Stanley had sent for them. 
He was anxious to atone for 
their misery. 

“But it’s enough,” said Mrs. 
Reilly, as tearful in her relief 
as in her sorrow, “to know that 
my good man’s name is clear 
again. Yousee, with you, Mr. 
Sellers, it’s different. You’re 
young, and you can get over 
this some place where people 
don’t know you. You won’t 
get put in jail even. It would 
have been the end for my old 
man.” 

She didn’t thank him. Her 
attitude rather implied that he 
had done a double wrong in 
allowing suspicion to defile for 
a moment her innocent hus- 
band. The daughter actually 
seemed to shrink away from 
him. His grandfather’s secre- 
tary, to whom he had been 
dictating a letter when old 
Reilly went in to fix the plumb- 
ing, looked at him with a 
certain horror and gripped her 
new silver mesh bag tightly in 
her hands. Heturned around, 
rather irritated by all this, and 
found the office boy gaping at 
him with wide eyes and wider 
mouth. He took his hat and 
coat from the rack and went 
out into the street. 

By George, who would have 
thought it? 

He got into his car and 
drove home, still possessed by 
that sense of unreality. But 
when he entered his own room, 
he stumbled over his own 
handbag and found a black 
servant stowing his clothes 
away in a wardrobe trunk. 

“What in the world, Sam?” 
he said sharply. 

‘Mist’ Stanley done tele- 
phoned me to git your things togither, sah. 
He said you wuz leavin’ foh good an’ all 
this evenin’, and I’d bes’ git—” 

“Well, cut it out!” said Stanley. “Of 
all the darn nonsense!” 

The negro laid a black vest, neatly 
fclded, on the bed, and desisted. On his 
face was an expression ridiculously similar 
to the office boy’s. Stanley went down- 
stairs again and out to the back-yard to 
look at a sick dog. The keeper of his 
kenne!s was a little, brown, sharp-faced 
importation from England, whose stolid 
mask ci deference was not easily disturbed. 
He <.ood up at Stanley’s greeting, whisking 
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a copy of an evening paper behind his back. 
So the story was out. 

“Peter, would you believe me a thief?” 
asked Stanley on impulse. 

“Well, now,” evaded the little man, “I 
wouldn’t take it so serious, sir. Young 
men will be wild, you know, and they get 
in pretty deep—” 

With an exclamation of disgust, Stanley 
turned away—back to the house once more, 
where Sam met him with a parcel. “ Mis’ 
Pauline’s gir] done brung it,”’ he explained. 

Stanley ripped the paper off an oblong 
box of blue plush. “No message?” he 
asked. 

“No, sah. Mis’ Pauline said jes to give 
it to you, and you’d understand.” 

Scornful fingers tossed a delicate chain 
with a glittering pendant at the servant. 
It hung gleaming from the astonished 
black man’s sober coat button. 

“Tt will make a swell Christmas gift for 
your Mandy,” said Stanley, his voice as 
hard as the stone in the pendant, his eyes 
as glittering. “Goon with your packing!” 


fray is no loneliness so heavy, so 
bleak, so bare as that which falls on 
one alone at Christmas. To have no 
stealthy whispering about you, no one to 
whisk big secrets out of your sight, no 
fussy packages, with impossible neckties 
perhaps, coming in by mail, not even a 
cheap word of greeting, is a dreadful state 
of affairs; but to have no greetings or 
gifts to send out from yourself is worse. 
For it is one thing to hang no holly wreaths 
in the windows of your house; it is another 
to see the windows of your soul dark, 
empty, and shadowed. 

In all America there could have been no 
man more alone than Stanley Sellers on 
the fifth Christmas Eve of his wanderings. 
Youth’s heart does not turn bitter in an 
hour or in three, but five years can work 
a marvel. He lived in the shadow of 
loneliness—a shadow cast by his own 
reserve, perhaps, but a shadow for all that. 
For the past eight months he had lingered 
in Bridgeton, Washington. In these eight 
months he had made no friends, and he 
had brought none over from his veiled 
past, of which Bridgeton people knew no 
facts, but suspected no real good. How 
could one help being suspicious of a man, 
efficient though he might be as foreman 
in a sash and door factory, if he had no 
conversation whatever except technical 
instructions to subordinates or reports to 
his superiors? For all anybody knew, he 
might have learned to work in wood at 
some penitentiary. 

On Christmas Eve he sat before the gas 
grate in the parlor of Mrs. O’Brien’s 
empty boarding-house, tasting his utter 
loneliness and finding it bitter indeed. The 
boarding-house was empty because every 
one else in Bridgeton had gone to the big 
mill festival in the mill employees’ gym- 
nasium. It was the greatest event of the 
holiday season. Every one would be there 
—the benevolent mill owner, who had built 
his mansion with. the money he saved by 
not drinking and endowed the town library 
with the money he didn’t squander on 
tobacco—the mill superintendent, and his 
pretty daughter with half the men in town 
on her program and the other half pre- 
tending to make the best of second choosing 
—all the workers and their families, noisy, 
perhaps even riotous in the irresponsible 
fun of the season. There would be dancing 


and then a grand maich around the enor- 
mous, lighted pine-tree in the center of the 
hall, and every one, young and old, would 
come home with a present and a bag of 
nuts, an orange, a box of candy and the 
gorgeous sense of being some one’s loved 
child. One of the young men would prob- 
ably lose his head entirely because he had 
drawn the honor of escorting the super- 
intendent’s pretty daughter to her home. 
There might even be mistletoe in the 
hallway. 

Stanley moved restlessly in his chair. 
Ah, well, better be alone in an empty 
house than alone in a merry crowd. Better 
the company of Mrs. O’Brien’s hideous 
vases, her upright piano with a plaster-of- 
Paris Cupid sitting tightly on the batten- 
burg lace mat, her kodak albums, her 
outrageous, silk lamp-shades, a circle of 
inanimate chairs which couldn’t smile on 
him, than mere physical contact with a 
bunch of human beings who wouldn’t. Not 
now, after all this time. There had been 
some earlier overtures of friendship, but 
all except one had been in the form of 
questions. It wasn’t so much that he 
couldn’t have answered the questions; he 
didn’t want to. Somehow the illusion had 
grown on this lonely man that the only 
hope for his social restoration would lie 
in unmasking friendliness. Almost too 
much to expect of the practical world, 
wasn’t it? 

He was really sentimental, you see. Else 
why should he twiddle a scrap of withered 
violets in his fingers as he sat there before 
the gas grate? And why should he hold 
that little knot of dead flowers so tightly 
in his starved heart? Away last spring the 
flowers had lived; the nosegay had been a 
place favor at a birthday party. He had 
gone that night to a café for dinner, hon- 
estly wishing to fight off the shadows 
settling about him. By chance a seat had 
been given him near an alcove where about 
a great, round table a jolly birthday feast 
was going on in honor of the mill super- 
intendent’s pretty daughter. 


TANLEY was seated before he realized 
what a sharp contrast of joy he would 
be asked to endure. He half rose in impa- 
tience from his chair, when something 
caught him and pulled him back. It was 
the lovely eyes of the girl in the place of 
honor resting just a moment in inquiry 
upon him. He settled back and watched 
her with infinitely more hunger than he 
felt for the food served to him. Somehow 
she held him. It wasn’t merely that she 
was a pretty girl. He’d seen many with 
soft, brown hair, extraordinarily large, blue 
eyes, now twinkling with gay humor, now 
steady with thought, fair, changing color 
and all that. To be sure, her mouth did 
have a deliciously tender curve, and it 
argued constantly with a firm, decided, 
little chin. She was of average tallness, 
combining a healthy, boyish vigor with a 
certain feminine daintiness that was almost 
fragrant. Just a gay, fine American girl, 
any one would have said, watching her 
queening it over her devoted young admir- 
ers, and not one in a thousand would have 
sensed the inner quality that doubled the 
fire of her beauty. 

Stanley Sellers sensed that. He called it 
“soul.”” Helene Nelson was a lovely girl, 
but what a woman she would make! For 
some man, some day, what a window into 
heaven those eyes would open! For some 








A Little Window Into Heaven 


man, some day—perhaps even one of those 
grinning, care-free, young monkeys at that 
very table! 

The party broke up before he had 
finished smoking his perfunctory cigarette. 
They swept by him carelessly, hardly 
noticing that a man sat beside their path. 
But Helene was last to leave. Her scarf 
caught on the empty chair opposite him. 
She stepped to loosen it. Quite suddenly, 
without warning, she spoke to him. 

“Please don’t look—like that,” she 
murmured. And then—as gently as a 
caress, “Good night!” 

She dropped the little violet favor on 
his hand and hurried away. He could 
still feel the brush of the flowers over his 
fingers. 


‘THE next time he saw her she had given 
no sign of recognition, and of course 
he did' not presume to claim notice. Her 
indifference hurt him. Perhaps some one 
had seen her act of impulsive kindliness, 
had chided her for it, spoiled it with the 
petty reasoning too prevalent among 
happy people. If he spoke to her, she 
might rebuff him. He couldn’t afford that. 
Later, as he met her on the streets or saw 
her occasionally on a visit to the mill, he 
suspected that he might have got as far 
at least as acquaintance with her. Back 
in that past which he had chosen to forget 
he had been said to have a way with 
women. But the ways in which he might 
have leaped the bars of reserve seerhed to 
him cheap, unworthy of her first beautiful] 
act of woman sympathy. So he kept the 
violets in his loneliness. 

Suddenly his hands were still. He was 
no longer alone in Mrs. O’Brien’s house. 
A draft had struck his ankles. Some one 
had come in through the front door, which 
the landlady left unlocked so long as any 
one sat downstairs, to prove the status of 
her hotel. He had been told to turn the 
latch before retiring. Some one now had 
entered the front room. Some one stood 
behind his chair, very still, only the uneven 
breathing audible. Stanley turned toward 
the door. 

Then he scrambled to his feet, the violet 
sprig dropping to the chair cushions. 

“‘Helene!”’ he whispered. 

She didn’t seem quite real. He thought 
perhaps he had dozed and dreamed. He 
had lighted none of the hideous lamps. 
Only the glow of the grate shone in her 
large eyes, rather frightened eyes now. Her 
face was pale, tense, spirit-like above the 
wide, fur collar of her loose coat. At his 
naming her, however, a warmth of emotion 
softened it. 

“J—is Mrs. O’Brien—” She faltered 
and stopped, shaking her head. “No,” 
she said slowly, with the effect of retracing 
her words and picking out new, honest ones 
with particular care, “I know, of course, 
that Mrs. O’Brien is at the party. I knew 
that every one would be there, that you 
would be alone. That’s why I came.” 

Her eyes, her proud shyness, asked him 
to spare her the ordinary, unworthy infer- 
ence. He faced her, as dumb and awkward 
as an embarrassed schoolboy, though his 
fine, dark head was dusted with silver. 

“The boys,” continued Helene, “have all 
been busy chauffeuring the kiddies and the 
presents to the festival. I’ve been doing 
my bit, too, in my own car. I’m on my 
last trip now. I—something made me sure 
that you (Continued on page 141) 
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HEN the party broke up, Helene was last to leave. Quite suddenly, without warn- 

ing, she spoke to Stanley. ‘Please don’t look—like that,’ she murmured. And 
then, as gently as a caress, ‘‘Good-night.”” She dropped the little viotet favor on his 
hand and hurried away. Stanley could still feel the brush of the flowers over his fingers 
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The Burning Question of Fuels 


(Covering Supply, Uses, and Economy 


HERE is a nation-wide fuel short- 
age. While even at this writing 
danger of actual suffering through 
a lack of supply seems to be 

averted, nevertheless many a housekeeper 
will be using a fuel new to her because it 
happens to be the local supply available. 
Because of this condition Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING InstiTuTE fared forth on an 
investigation of all possible information 
with regard to these substitute fuels; 
their adaptability to your needs and their 
individual methods of use. 

We consulted every available expert in 
the field. Uncle Sam was the very first. 
By the way, do you know that he main- 
tains a research laboratory under the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, in order to help you in just this 
kind of problem, and he publishes in 
pamphlet form the results of all this work? 
For instance, Technical Paper No. 199, 
entitled “Five Ways of Saving Fuel in 
Heating Houses,” will repay any house- 
keeper for the time and the nickel required 
to obtain it. Address the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

While Uncle Sam gave us excellent 
material, we further consulted the Institute 
Thermal Research founded by the Ameri- 
can Radiator Company, who maintain this 
laboratory staff of expert engineers on 
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HIS article is a symposium 

obtained by GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE through 
consultation with heating and ven- 
tilating engineers and experts, which 
covers every phase of the fuel 
situation affecting American homes 


heating and ventilating. From there we 
went to the research laboratories of the 
General Electric Company, who placed 
their knowledge at our disposal. And this 
was followed by consultation with manu- 
facturers of house-heating plants, for we 
wanted to know the adaptability of house- 
hold boilers to these new fuels. A manu- 
facturer of insulation offered us the services 
of his engineering staff. And, finally, we 
had a helpful interview with one of the 
largest suburban coal distributors. We 
selected a suburban firm, because it seemed 
most fairly to meet the conditions of the 
greatest number of readers. And from all 
these inquiries the Institute staff returned 
to incorporate the meat of the material 
obtained into as helpful an article on fuel 
problems of the coming winter as we 
believe it is possible to obtain. 

There seems to be little question that 
fuel of some kind is available. In many 
cases a householder will be able to use the 
fuel she is most familiar with. Even so, 
she will want to use it economically. 


Among the fuels that are thrown upon the 
market for this year’s use are hard coal, 
coke, soft coal, briquets, natural gas, 
manufactured gas, fuel oils, kerosene oil, 
and wood. But unquestionably coal, 
either hard or soft, coke and manufactured 
coal products, as briquets, with wood, com- 
prise the most important fuels. Now, all 
these fuels have splendid heat value and 
can all be burned, in a most complete 
manner, in any heating boiler designed to 
burn solid fuels. First, then, discover the 
kind of fuel that you can most economically 
obtain in your community. Next, consult 
the manufacturer of your heating system 
through one of his branch offices nearest to 
you and discover what change may be 
necessary in your boiler to adapt it to the 
fuel selected. Greater efficiency and satis- 
faction will always be obtained when a 
boiler is especially designed for burning a 
particular kind of fuel. 

If you can purchase pea or buckwheat 
coal, no extra care or attention is necessary. 
Be sure that in firing fresh fuel becomes 
ignited before you attempt to take out 
ashes. Use a strong draft. Also, on 
account of the small size of the coal, grates 
must be shaken with especial care so as not 
to break down the fire. Aside from these 
cautions you may safely keep the fire as 
you would for the larger and more com- 
monly used sizes of anthracite. 

















Unquestionably coke has 

the next preference as a fuel 
supply. If it is possible to 
secure half and half coke 
and hard coal, it is an 
almost ideal combination 
Few of us realize that coke 
has approximately the same 
heating value as the same 
weight in hard coal, but it 
takes up approximately 
twice the space occupied by 
the same weight of coal. 
For this reason it has been 
impractical to purchase 
coke in the quantity needed 
for an entire winter. But 
its bulk seems to be the sole 
disadvantage, for it is clean 
and convenient, eliminating 
smoke, reducing the neces- 
sity for cleaning the boiler 
or even the furnace flues, 
and requiring little atten- 
tion. 

It burns quickly and with 
an intense heat. In start- 
ing the fire in an ordinary 
furnace for six to ten rooms, 
you will need 10 to 15 pounds of kindling 
wood—much more, you see, than is needed 
fos anthracite. Only when the wood is 
thoroughly ignited should it be covered 
with a layer of coke six inches thick. It 
will take one hour at least for the coke to 
burn nicely. In starting the fire every 
available draft should be used, but after 
this first layer of coke is well ignited, the 
furnace should be filled to a depth of 14 to 
18 inches, depending on the size of the 
boiler, and the draft checked thoroughly to 
allow the coke to burn slowly. Indeed this 
checking is practically the only point to 
emphasize in the use of coke. To get good 
results the drafts must be kept absolutely 
under control. for it takes much less draft 
to burn coke than to burn either kind of 
coal, and if too strong a draft is used after 
the fire is started, the coke will burn too 
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A fan properly placed will increase the circulation of warm air 


fast. Learn your drafts, then, and test 
out the most effective use. All furnaces 
are equipped with either one or two chim- 
ney checks. Usually an opening into the 
chimney draws air from the cellar into the 
pipe instead of drawing gases out of the 
furnace, and thus reduces the draft to 
almost nothing. In addition there is often 
a circular shut-off in the pipe itself. This 
also reduces the draft to almost zero. 

Again, there is always a draft damper in 
the ash-pit door. This regulates the flow 
of air through the fuel bed and determines 
the rate or rapidity of combustion. Also 
in the firing door there is a check damper to 
supply air over the fire. It is essential to 
burn any combustible gases rising from the 
fuel bed, and regulation of this damper 
controls the completeness of combustion. 
In some furnaces and boilers the damper 
slide and the firing door fit so loosely that 
sufficient air enters the furnace for com- 
:lete combustion even when the damper is 
closed. At most an opening of an eighth 
of an inch in the average damper will be 
enough. To regulate the amount of heat 
the furnace delivers to the house adjust the 
draft damper in the ash-pit door and the 
check dampers in the smoke pipe. Only 
you yourself can determine whether the 
fire burns properly with one or both checks 
in operation. One more point in the use 
of coke: add new fuel before the ashes are 
shaken down. 

In a nutshell, the lower draft opening 
should be kept closed except for the first 
lighting, the smoke pipe damper must be 


A fan thus placed, with the motor turned 
toward the register, will establish a power- 
ful suction, sending hot air into the room 


A fan placed at the intake of a hot-air fur- 
nace will set up a current, thus providing a 
supply of fresh air, increasing combustion 


regulated so that the fire 
will not burn up too quickly, 
and the draft in the feed 
door must be regulated to 
assist in checking the fire. 
Keep a fuel bed about 18 
inches thick, for this helps 
to check the draft and gives 
a slower and more uniform 
combustion. 

Unlike anthracite, only 
one shaking a day will be 
necessary, for a coke fire 
yields better results when 
the grates are not shaken 
too often. In extreme 
weather, it is true, the grate 
may have to be shaken be- 
fore each firing, but never 
so completely that pieces of 
hot coke fall into the ash 
pit. Watchandstopshak- 
ing immediately when the 
first sparks appear in the 
ash pit. Clinkers need a 
word. Remove them in 
the morning just before 
firing, disturbing the fire as 
little as possible. Often 
the fire may go two or three days without 
the necessity of removing any clinkers. 
While the ash is almost a minimum, never- 
theless it should not be neglected, for 
if left to accumulate until it reaches the 
grate, it will injure the grate. It is good 
routine practice to remove the small 
amount of ash every day. 

In banking the fire be sure to tap down 
the coke lightly with a shovel. An inch or 
two of ash may also be used. Close the 
ash-pit door as tightly as possible and 
reduce the draft in the furnace. If it is not 
possible to shut off the air completely 
through the ash-pit source, these doors and 
dampers should be stopped by refitting 
the cracks with cement. 

Again, you may find it necessary to use 
soft coal. While this seems to be the poor- 
est substitute, because more frequent 


























attention and care are neces- 
sary, nevertheless soft coal 
next to hard coal is most 
extensively used for heating 
purposes. There are many 
of our readers, then, who 
already know how to handle 
this fuel to give them satis- 
factory results. It has an 
excellent heat value, even 
exceeding some hard coals 
in that characteristic. But 
soft coals are smoky and 
cover the flue surfaces with 
a large amount of soot and 
tar, which reduces the trans- 
fer of heat and affects the 
drafts. Start the fire as 
usual with a bed of papers 
and wood. Use a generous 
amount of wood. Open all 
smoke pipe dampers and 
the feed-door draft and leave 
the ash-pit door draft open 
for first lighting. When the 
coal is ignited, however, 
close the ash-pit door slide, 
but leave the fire-door slide 
and all the smoke-pipe 
dampers open to guard 
against any possible ex- 
plosion of the volatile gases. 
They are caused by a sudden 
ignition when so much fuel is added that 
it blankets and smothers the gases. For 
this reason live fire must be burning 
through some portion of the fire at all 
times. In adding fuel leave some small 
part of the bright fire exposed, stacking 
the fresh fuel toward the side. Alternate 
the side with each firing. Never cover the 
entire surface of the fuel bed, for some 
part of the volatile matter will not ignite 
for a considerable time, and it will pass 
away unburned as tarry, greenish-yellow 
smoke, even if the gases do not ignite 
with an explosion violent enough to fill 
the house with black smoke. No rule can 
be given you for the exact adjustment 
of all dampers, but in burning soft coal 
the damper in the fire door should be 
slightly open all the time. 

Wood chunks may be used successfully, 
but the fire will require far more frequent 
attention. The use of wood, too, calls 
for a special grate. Do not neglect to 
obtain it. 

Briquets, when properly made, are good 
fuel. Keep the fuel bed eight to ten inches 
thick. Do not disturb the fire, but spread 
the new charges evenly over the grate 
area; poking will break the briquets and 
soil the fire. There is a semi-bituminous 
coal of the Pocohontas type that may 
appear in some locality. These coals are 
nearly smokeless and make very little 
soot. The coal can be spread evenly over 
the entire fuel bed as with anthracite, or 
you can fire it like bituminous coal, placing 
the fresh supply alternately on one side 
of the grate with part of the fuel bed left 
uncovered. Especially if the firings are 
heavy, and the fire is cared for only twice 


The thermometers show the temperature 

of water in thirty-gallon boilers after 

standing 8, 16, and 24 hours respectively 
78 


The furnace, water tank, and pipes well insulated in 
this way will prevent waste of heat through radiation 


a day, this alternate method should be 
used. The fire keeps better overnight if 
the last firing is heaped on one side of the 
grate. Good results are obtained with 
these fires from eight to ten inches thick. 

Since there is more than a possibility 
that at least some of us will be using 
anthracite even if in unfamiliar sizes, we 
include these suggestions: 

Use the small sizes with strong draft; 
use the large sizes with weak draft. 

Carry a deep fire—level with the fire door. 

Don’t shake live coals into the ash pit. 

Don’t let ashes pile up; always 
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remove them once a day. 

Keep pipe dampers partly 
closed. 

Use ash-pit draft and 
chimney check damper to 
control fire. Never open 
fire door as a check; it is 
wasteful. 

Coal up after fire is well 
started with only'a shovel- 
ful or two at one time to 
make a light layer for the 
top of your glowing coals. 
That is the way to fire a 
home heating plant the eco- 
nomical way, the easier way. 

I know that some people 
throw a great quantity of 
coal on their fire and then 
forget it fora day. But the 
top layer keeps the heat 
from getting into the circu- 
lation, and it makes com- 
bustion much less complete. 
It is a wasteful habit. This 
method takes more time 
and places a burden on the 
women during the day, but 
it is worth a trial during 
this winter. 

Perhaps a word should 
be spoken on the use of 
burners adapted to oil and 
gas. In this respect the servicing is a most 
important element. They should not ‘be 
purchased for places inaccessible for servic- 
ing. The Institute has made no tests of 
such equipment, but in choosing it, 
important points to be considered are: 
business stability of the manufacturers 
and an ability to offer service in your com- 
munity, an approval of the installation 
by the Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
a quickly available source of the particular 
fuel needed. 

But there are even more things that a 
householder can do to affect favorably 
the coal-bin and the family pocket-book. 
A thorough cleaning of boiler and pipes 
will yield even for one season’s use of 
anthracite a return in soot that, removed, 
will save you an appreciable amount of 
fuel. Remember, soot must first be heated 
before you can hope to heat water or air 
for circulation. If you use soft coal, clean 
out the soot two or three times in the 
season. 

Another consideration is the ash. Many 
people sift their ashes and believe they are 
thus obtaining the most return from the 
coal. Properly burned coal should not 
need sifting. But it calls for an engineer’s 
time and ability that the householder 
can not furnish. However, the electric 
controls and regulators offer a fair sub- 
stitute. They are well worth your instal- 
lation. Even the simple damper control 
operated from a room above is much better 
than nothing. 

It is becoming more common in new 
houses to provide for insulation of boiler 
and pipes, but I doubt if many of us realize 
the tremendous (Continued on page 158) 


The areas at the left show relative amount. 
_ of coal required to maintain hot water, at 
" temperatures shown, in hot-water boilers 













The photograph at the right shows the bot- 
tom of a percolator with thermostat control 
acting as a safeguard for the heating element 


OR the past few Christmas seasons, 
gifts consisting of electrical appli- 
ances have been so popular that you 
may find yourself in a few weeks the 
happy recipient of an electric percolator, 
a toaster, a waffle iron, or a grill. Of 
course, you will wish to get the greatest 
value from your gift, and it is to help you to 
become a successful user of the new appli- 
ance that we have prepared this article. 

Many of these appliances take as high 
as 660 watts in their operation. Therefore, 
they should be connected to proper capac- 
ity appliance outlets or sockets. When 
connecting your appliance to a socket, 
screw the threaded portion of the plug into 
the socket, turn on the current by means of 
the socket switch if there is one, and then 
attach the connecting cord, first into the 
plug and then into the device. In other 
words, it is usually best to connect and dis- 
connect at the device. Just a hint, here, 
with respect to the handling of the cord 
itself. Grasp the plug rather than the 
cord. This may save you expense and a 
trip to the electrical shop, because by pull- 
ing on the cord you will eventually weaken 
or break the connection. 

Perhaps a word here, too, with reference 
to the appearance of your device is not 
amiss. Frequent wipings with your polish- 
ing cloth will keep the newness of the nickel 
finish for many months and delay the more 
difficult cleaning with a metal polish. 

One of the most appealing of all the 
table devices is the electric percolator. 
These may be purchased now not only in 
metal, but in china as well, accompanied 
by tiny, after-dinner coffee-cups, making 
a beautiful gift. In using an electric 
percolator, one should be particularly 
careful that the water does not boil off. 
As a safeguard, some percolators are now 
equipped with a heat-operated fuse or cir- 
cuit-breaker switch, which will open the 








The Electrical Table Appliance 


Our Suggestions As To Its Use 


By Helen M. Whitson 


circuit should the percolator become dry, 
and thus protect the heating element. 
The thermostat is usually located under a 
metal plate at the bottom of the percolator. 
If your coffee does not start to percolate, 
inspect the bottom to see that the ther- 
mostat is set to the “on” position. 

In washing your electric percolator, be 
sure that you do not immerse it in water, 
as this will ruin the heating element. 
Manufacturers give this warning on 
the bottom of each percolator, but it 
can not be too strongly emphasized. 
Carefully wipe the outside with a damp 
cloth.’ For the inside of the percolator 
and especially for the valve, a small, 
stiff brush should frequently be used. 

Most grill stoves are so arranged that 
three types of cookery can be accomplished 
at one time, as, for instance, toasting, 
broiling, and boiling on the top element. 
In this connection, however, it is only 
fair to say that while the cooking of several 
foods can be done at one time to good 
advantage, it can be accomplished more 
quickly and efficiently if each operation 
is taken care of separately. The reason 
for this is obvious. Since the supply of 
power which goes into the device is limited, 
660 watts being the maximum, the amount 
of heat in each compartment is necessarily 
small, and therefore the cooking process is 
materially slower. When using the grill 
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Below are illustrated several types of electric 
waffle irons. Any one of these irons will make 
a waffle which is crisp and evenly browned 





And Care 


for one cooking process, the reflector plate 
should be in place at the bottom, so that 
all available heat is utilized. 

In cleaning the table stove or grill, 
there is little that can be done other than 
to wipe off the outside with a damp cloth. 
Do not touch the heating element. 

The electric toaster has long had a 
place in the electrically equipped home. 
Toasters can be purchased in various de- 
signs, among them being those of the re- 
versible type. In this type of toaster, it 
is not necessary to touch the bread until 
both sides are toasted. This feature of 
mechanically turning the toast is a very 
good one and works efficiently. In select- 
ing a toaster, it is wise to think of the 
height of the toaster as to whether or not 
it will hold the size of slice which you 
wish to use. 

Very little care need be given an electric 
toaster other than just shaking or wiping 
out the crumbs. The heating element 
itself requires no cleaning. 

For the special occasion, the electric waffle 
iron adds the most interest, perhaps, of all 
the table appliances. These irons are in 
the market in many sizes and shapes, as we 
have illustrated here, and they make a 
waffle which is crisp, evenly browned, and 
delicious. Even some of the grill stoves 
may now be purchased with sepa-ate 
attachments for the making of waffles. 
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It has been our experience with elec- 
tric waffle irons that they require greas- 
ing only the first time they are used. 
As to preheating, ten to fifteen minutes 
seems to be the average time. The waffle 
iron should then be greased lightly, if 
at all, and the waffle batter poured in. 
The actual baking of the waffle varies 
from two to four minutes, allowing a min- 
ute between each waffle. When through 
using the waffle iron, wipe the grid 
off with well a piece of crumpled | paper. 
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This is about the most beautiful baby we have ever seen. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY KOIKE STUDIO, NEW TORE 


But your own baby—of course—will be more 


beautiful. If you wish it to be equally healthy and happy, join the club and follow Dr. Kenyon’s instructions 


The Health and Happiness Club 


cA Service for the Mother-to-be and the Baby-to-come 


Conducted by Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


BEAUTIFUL baby is always a 
healthy baby; a healthy baby is 
always a happy baby; and a happy 
baby is always a continuous joy to 

its mother. And the very first and most 
important link in this chain of health and 
happiness is prenatal care. 

Every mother-to-be has as her dearest 
ambition the welfare of her coming child. 
But seldom does she realize that the foun- 
dations of its health through life are laid in 
those nine months before it is born. Ina 
measure, her own future health depends on 
her life during those nine months. 

Bearing a child is not a mysterious 
ordeal, but a thoroughly natural process. 
If we all lived simple, natural lives, it 
would be an easier process than it is. 
Civilization has overcivilized us. As a 
nation, men and women, we eat too much 
sugar and starch and too little green vege- 
tables and salads and fruits. We ride 
when we should walk, we play bridge when 
we should play golf. Westay up late when 
we should get up early. 

To counteract these influences is the 
problem of the prospective mother. If she 
has never before heeded the laws of health, 
she should heed them now, for her sake and 
for the sake of that greater responsibility, 
her child-to-come. When the mothers of 
this country learn that proper food and 
proper exercise and proper medical care 
will produce a perfectly nourished but not 
an overweight baby, the greatest problem 
of childbirth will be abolished forever. 

For P hi Goop HovusEKEEPING has 


been planning a service for prospective 
mothers—a service that should be the 
most important service it has ever offered. 
But first we had to find the person who 
could do this thing better than anyone else 
in the country. And then—we had to 
induce her to do it. 

Both problems are solved. We offer to 
prospective mothers who are readers of 
Goop HovuSEKEEPING a course of instruc- 
tion that should insure health and 
happiness for both mother and child. 

We have had written for you a series of 
articles by Doctor Josephine Hemenway 
Kenyon, herself the mother of two children, 
as well as one of the most successful 
physicians in this country. For six years 
she was associated with Dr. Holt, at the 
Babies Hospital, in New York City. For 
three years she was supervisor of the 
health work of the Y. W. C. A. Now she 
is prominent as a practising physician and 
as a lecturer on the care of children, at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

These articles discuss every branch of 
preparation for the baby. They tell you 
the simple, healthful foods that build a 
perfect child. They take up the little, 
annoying troubles that may come to you, 
and give you counsel. They talk of 
delightful little clothes, and cunning cribs, 
and fittings for the nursery. They are the 
pleasantest lessons you can imagine, in 
the greatest study you have ever under- 
taken. 

Best of all, this material is not offered to 
you in an unrelated mass. It has been 


carefully arranged in a series of seven 
pamphlets, of the most convenient size. 
Each pamphlet covers a month, and tells 
you just what should be done in that 
month. Everything is systematized, sched- 
uled, so that the right things are done at 
the right time, and everything just when 
it should be. 

These pamphlets will be sent you month 
by month, just as you need them. If—for 
instance—you have completed the first four 
months of your pregnancy, we will send the 
first four pamphlets all at once, and then 
the rest at regular intervals. Tell us when 
you expect your baby, so that we will know 
just how to supply you. 

This series does not in any way attempt 
to fill the place of a physician. In fact, the 
first advice you will find in them is to go 
to a physician at once and continue your 
visits regularly up to the time of actual 
childbirth. But they do furnish you with 
systematic instruction that will keep 
you in fit physical condition to bear a child, 
and will make that child a healthy baby. 

Will you join this club today? Send us 
fifty cents in stamps, your name and ad- 
dress, and the date when you expect your 
baby. Each month you will receive a 
letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in a plain 
envelope so that no one will guess the con- 
tents. These articles will give you the 
sympathetic advice of a famous physician 
and a devoted mother. 

Address the Health and Happiness Club, 
Goop HOovuseKEEPING, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. 








GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—GOOD, HOT SOUP 


Now come the merry Christmas times 
Holly wreaths and pealing chimes! 
Then the dinners, great to eat 
With Campbell's as the first fine treat! 


+ Ri 
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op JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY ofp 
; CAMDEN, N.J.,U.S-A- 


To all our friends— 


—the millions throughout this great land and beyond the 
seas— we extend our heartiest good wishes. Your 
loyalty is a glowing tribute to the sheer, high quality 
of Campbell's products. And we pledge our continued 
efforts to merit and maintain that confidence. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


served piping hot on Christmas Day is our happy 
greeting at your feast. Eyes will sparkle at sight of it, 
appetites sharpen as its fragrance rises from the plates, 
and off the dinner starts with jolly gusto. Pure tomato 
juices—rich smooth butter—deft and delicate season- 
ing by Campbell's famous chefs. Simply delicious! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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What Polly 
Found in her 
Christmas Stocking 


Polly opened her eyes very cautiously. 
Just suppose that this Christmas there 
shouldn’t be any stocking hanging on the 
foot of the bed. 

But there it was—bulgier than ever! 

.And what was that curious thing sticking 
out of the top? 

It looked like a book—and yet— 
but Polly didn’t waste time guessing 
when it was so easy to find out. She 
made one quick grab for the stocking 
and then settled down to enjoy it—as 
quiet as a mouse, for she didn’t want to 
wake up the rest of the household just 
yet. 

Out came the queer book the very first 
thing. But when Polly saw it, she gave 
a squeal of delight, for it wasn’t an 
ordinary book at all—but a Bubble Book! 

No wonder Polly was enthusiastic, for 
each Bubble Book has a story, beau- 
tifully illustrated, about a little boy who 
has a wonderful fairy bubble pipe. He 
blows great big bubbles and out of these 
come the little people in the story. The 
songs they sing are in the three phono- 
graph records that come in the pockets 
of each book. 


All the Good Old Nursery 
Rhymes Set to Music 


The beloved Mother Goose characters 
—Little Bo-Peep, Old King Cole, Jack 
and Jill, and many others are all there, 
singing the dear old rhymes which you 
yourself loved as a child. The tunes are 
the quaint ones, too, which belong to the 
verses. 

Then there are records full of funny 
sounds especially planned to delight Very 
Little Folks. There are “mooing” cows, 
“cawing” crows, “squawky” frogs, to say 
nothing of the three little kittens who 
mew ever so sweetly, and the little baby 
pigs who squeal and try to grunt. 

Is it any wonder that children love 
Bubble Books! 

There are fourteen Bubble Books, each 
one entirely complete in itself and quite 
different from every other one. They are 
on sale in phonograph, department and 
book stores everywhere and the price is— 

Now, $1.00 for a Book Com- 
plete With Three Records 


Put them now on Your Christmas List ! 


Busse Books 
“that Sing” 


By Ralph Mayhew and Burges Johnson 
Illustrated by Rhoda Chase 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square NEW YORK 
















































































December 1922 Good Housekeeping 


HOM E 


H EL P 


DISCOVERTIES 


Home-Made Soap Flakes—If you live where 


it is impossible to get your favorite laundry 
soap in flake form, as I do now, try getting the 
bars of soap and running them through the 
food-grinder. 
it is to grind, but in any case grinding is easier 
than shaving with a knife and yields a flake 
that is very quickly dissolved. I grind several 
bars at a time and keep the flakes in a can 
until I want them, thus saving timeon washday. 


The riper the soap, the easier 


Mrs. E. W. B., Cal. 
An Index To Good Housekeeping—I find it 


difficult to remember just which issues of 
Goop HovusekeEePinc have the particular 
articles to which I wish to refer. 
like to cut them up, I keep a small notebook 
with a complete index of all the articles each 
month, such as “How to Make Baking-Powder 
Biscuits,” etc. 
through the notebook than a pile of magazines 
for a particular article I am interested in. 


As I do not 


It is much easier to look 


Mrs. N. S., Mo. 
An Outdoor Storage Box—One of my 


kitchen windows being directly over my sink 
and the other over my gas stove oven, a window 
storage box proved very unhandy. We at 
last conceived the idea of building an outdoor 
box on the storm door as follows: 
part of the storm door is glass. 
bottom half my husband cut an opening 
nineteen inches square, and on the outside of 
this built a box ten inches deep, the roof of 
which slopes in order to shed the snow. 
then put a division through the center, which 
gives me two shelves on which to place things. 
Now all I do is open my inside kitchen door, 
and there is everything right at hand. This 
storage box has saved me many steps and is 
roomier and handier than the window boxes. 


The upper 
On the 


He 


Mrs. A. G. B., Mich. 


For a Coal Range—Some of my Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING sisters are country women 
using old-fashioned coal stoves. 
me suggest the following: Fill all paper bags 
available with coal in the coal shed. Then 
bring them in as needed and place in the stove. 
I saved an enormous amount of dirt from 
spilled coal, etc., all the labor of cleaning up, 
and did not waken the baby in putting it in 
the stove. 


To them let 


E.C.M.,N. J. 
When Dyeing Clothes—Sometimes, having 


several children’s dresses of different colors to 
give a bath of soap dye to at one time, I find 
so much dissolving and straining of dye very 
irksome. 
scheme. I put a package of the cake variety 
of dye into an ordinary soap-shaker and shake 
it through the boiling water until I have the 
desired amount. 
the old way, is a protection to your hands 
from the hot water, and there are never any 
undissolved particles of dye to spot the dresses. 


So I have hit upon my present 
This takes far less time than 


. Mrs. G. H. W., Va. 
A New Use For a Rubber Sponge—A rub- 


ber sponge is an excellent thing to use in 
cleaning lint, fuzz, or hair from woolen cloth- 
ing. Moisten the sponge with water and then 
squeeze almost dry before using. I find such 
a sponge of great help, for I breed Persian cats, 
and their hair is very hard to remove from 
clothing with a brush. 


Rt: 6.5 Pas 
When Attaching a Window Shade—Instead 


of using hammer and tacks to attach a window 
shade to its roller, try the more satisfactory 
method of using inch-wide adhesive tape. 


Mrs. C. E. J., Conn. 


Good Housekeeping Institute 








The Baby’s Milk Formula—In a household 
where there was a delicate, bottle-fed baby, 
much trouble ensued because no one except 
the mother knew the formula for the baby’s 
food and the schedule for all feedings. The 
mother was in a motor accident and uncon- 
scious for some days. The child became 
upset because of a change in-its food and 
habits, and things were much more compli- 
cated than they would have been had the 
mother taken the precaution to write out the 
formula and schedule and hang them in a 
prominent place on the kitchen wall. 

E. H. B., Ida. 


Making High-Chairs Safe—I was always 
afraid that my children would rock their high- 
chairs over while in them, or, when learning 
to walk, would pull the high-chair over on top 
of them. Finally, I had my husband put an 
ordinary screen-door hook on the back of the 
high-chair and a screw-eye in the woodwork 
in each room where I usually put the baby. 
I just hook the chair to the wall in this way, 
and there is no danger of toppling the chair 
over. I have a screw-eye on my porch, too, 
so I can put the baby outdoors. This has 
saved me many an anxious moment and much 
time, and my neighbors have all copied my 
plan. Mrs. L. J., Cal. 


A Nursery Wardrobe—We have two small 
girls. In their nursery, we have a built-in 
dresser. This consists of four shelves with 
double doors opening from the center out- 
ward. This arrangement I find more satis- 
factory than a chest of drawers, because one 
door gives access to the entire wardrobe of 
each child. Moreover, the shelves being sta- 
tionary, the contents are not disturbed as is 
usually true in opening and closing doors. 

Mrs. D. T. S., Cal. 


To Keep the Davenport Clean—I have a 
velours davenport and two chairs. When I 
sweep, I find that the dust accumulates in the 
corners, and a thin coat of dust settles over 
the surface. To avoid this, I bought un- 
bleached muslin sufficient to cover the furni- 
ture, washed and ironed it to eliminate the 
lint, and made it to fit the furniture. Just 
before retiring, I slip the cover over the furni- 
ture, and in the morning, after I have cleaned 
my house, I take off the covers, and my furni- 
ture is clean. In this manner I have saved 
my furniture and spared myself the trouble 
of brushing off the dust each day. The result 
has repaid me for the effort. Mrs. H. G., Ida. 


To Keep My Kiddies Happy—My husvand 
and I are frequently invited out to dinner 
without our children, and while the children 
(four in number, from eight years old down) 
were perfectly sweet about our going, yet they 
always looked such a forlorn little group as 
they bade us good-by that we found we were 
not starting out with a great deal of pleasure 
ourselves. This summer, I conceived the idea 
of having them invite a friend or two in, each 
time, to play, and at five-thirty my maid gives 
them their supper, packed in a covered basket, 
to take into their tent in the yard to eat. It 
has been such a treat to them. I always plan 
one or two little surprises and tuck in some- 
where a little note or rhyme to suit the occa- 
sion—and now when we go out to dinner, 
there is not one little woebegone face in the 
stay-at-home group, and the only stipulation 
they make is that there be a note from mother 
hidden in the supper basket. Mrs. G.C.S.,0. 
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CANTILEVER OA en 


(Cut this out for reference) ® 
Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade ; 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Altoona—sendheim’s, 1302—11th Ave. 
Se —— — 


| Asheville—Pollock’s 

} Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 

§) Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 

| Birmingham—219 North 19th St. ——— Se 
| Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 

Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan a 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. ¥ 

Buffalo—639 Main St. 

Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 

Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

| Canton O.—-H. M. Horton Co. 

| Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 

| Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 

(Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg. | a bn) 
rm * . Randolph (Room 502 

| Chicago— 1 1059 Leland near Winthrop) \ 











SS 


= 





Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Av. 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co 


Columbus, 0.-—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. h ] | 
ayton—The e-Kumler Co. d 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. out U : ase on a ance 
Des Moines —W. 1. White Shoe Co. h e 

| Detroit— s ams Ave, 

Elizabeth—Gigi’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. — e wears (antilevers 
! Elmira—C. W. O'Shea | a 
Erie—Weschler Co., 9 State St. . ° 
| Evanston—North Shore Bootery Over the world, with outspread wings, 


Fall River—D. F. Sullivan | a . . 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons The Spirit of Christmas broods and sings 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 7 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. | Of ha py, hopeful, helpful things— 


Greenville, S. C.—Pollock’s 
|) Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. All for you and me.—Bertha E. Jaques. 


Se Pratt i ‘nn H 
ouston—306 Queen eatre g. 1 r ‘ — ° 
Huntington, W. Va.——McMahon-Diehl When ‘ the Spirit of Christmas broods 


India lis—L. S. Ayres & Co. ° . 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. and sings” over the world, and you reach 


Jack ville—Golden’s Boot ‘ ; 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. | up to put the finishing touch to the yule- 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. : . ‘ ‘ 

| Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. tide decorations, Cantilever Shoes will 


| eee, oe & Looe © help you to do it with youthful ease and 


| Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 


||| Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. balance They are one of the “happy 


|} Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 


Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. hopeful, helpful things” which all may 


eee ee ne Co. 
ll Lynchburg—Isbell-Bowman Co. possess, and which give you that ‘‘ease 


Mt ATT dellowe” Blow. (2d floor) | of heart’ so desirable all the year—not 
only at Christmas time! 


Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. } > 7 3 ; : 
Perhaps there is no more taxing time of year than 


























Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
| Nashville—J. A. Meadors & a 

bm ee! ae fae Ghee Christmas. Women who walk throughijthe stores for 

New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. hours lovingly selecting gifts to gladden the hearts of 
| New Haven—-153 Court St. (2d Soor) friends and of dear ones at home, as well as the women 
c , 











| New Rochelle—Ware’s 

| New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Pub. Lib.) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 

| Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 


goods, find that Cantil. ver Shoes keep their feet 
rested and young-feeling, that they relieve the strain 
of this busy season. 
Cantilever Shoes are made with a flexible arch which 
allows the muscles, ligaments and joints to exercise 
naturally, carrying the body with ease and resilience. 
The shoe outline follows the contour of the foot ; the 
toe is neatly rounded, giving ample room, yet is trim 
and stylish. The medium or low heel is correctly 
placed—slightly raised on the inside, to throw the 
weight of the body on the outer, or stronger, side of 
the foot, s nature intended it should be. These 
; 6 Arcade Bldg. of points combine to keep the spine straight, the body 
) pty ap Ld Ed ne eee erect and the chest up, giving the whole physique 
San Diego—The Marston Co. greater endurance because the body assumes a 


il San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 1 : 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery youthful balance. 


! Savannan—G e ‘Oo. 

Schenectady—-Patton & Hall Men, too, are wearing Cantilever Shoes and the 

| Seattlow Banter & Baxter demand for the men’s last is constantly increasing. 

fh Secerepent—Shetge See Co. Every pair is trademarked to insure your getting 
| Sioux Falls-—The Bee Hive genuine Cantilevers. Except in New York City 

| South Bend—Ellsworth Store they are sold by only one store in each town. If 
ooo | you do not find the Cantilever dealer who is near 


| Omaha——1708 Howard St. 

|| Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
| Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 

| Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 

| Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 

|| Plainfleld—-M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 

|} Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—TI. Bachrach Shoe Co. 

|| Rochester—148 East Ave. 

| Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 

|| Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 

| St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P. O. 





| New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) . 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan’s, 226 Thames St. who stand behind counters and sell the Christmas 
{ 











Springfield, Mass. Forbes & Wallace 

Stamford—L. Spelke & Son you listed at the left of this advertisement, write 

Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. - 

Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) the manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 2 Carlton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for his name and address 
and for a booklet which tells about feet and shoes. 
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Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 

| Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2d floor) 

|| Tulsa—Lyon’'s Shoe Store 

||| Utica—Room 104,Foster Bldg. 

|) Washington—1319 F Street 

|| Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co. 

| Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 

| Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 

} Wilmington, N. C.—Wilmington Shoe Co. 


1 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. anti c \ er 
Yonkers——22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
(Agencies in 305 other cities) O eC 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, 
Directors of Physical Education, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere. 



































A warm gift 
for a warm friend 


The KENWOOD 


Pure wool 


BED BLANKET 


+ will reflect your taste and thought- 
fulness for years to come 

These charming Kenwood Blankets with 

their cushiony nap, cozy warmth, and 

beautiful colorings make delightful gifts 

that will be long remembered. 


A new and superior type of blanket 


in which the wool is spun in a fluffier, 
warmer yarn. This yarn is then woven ina 


blanket 100 inches wide and PRE-SHRUNK | 


at the mill to 72 inches so that shape and 
size will be retained in washing. The 
fleecy, springy nap is an integral part of 
the blanket not easily brushed or worn away. 
The Kenwood is so protective that it takes the place 
of two ordinary blankets. Correct size, 72 x84 inches, 
easy to handle, arrange, and cheaper to launder. 


It’s better looking, too 


Fourteen attractive patterns and color combinations 
to choose from, including solids, checks, and three- 
tone creations. Bound across erids with 3-inch lus- 
trous satin ribbon. You can find a Kenwood to har- 
monize with any color scheme. See how well one will 
look in your own bedroom. 


If your friend has Kenwood Blankets, surprise 
her with a Koverlet—TO MATCH! 


Yes, you can buy Kenwood Koverlets in colors ex- 
pressly created to match the Blankets. They come 
in three tasteful patterns of twelve quaint colonial 
color schemes. Folded across foot of bed as shown 
above, they assure extra comfort when the night is 
chilly. Of HONEYCOMB weave, they make desir- 
able shoulder throws for various occasions. Size 
62 x 84 inches. : 

At most department stores. If you send us 

the name of your favorite store, we will forward 


you a reproduction of Koverlet patterns in 
full color and additional blanket information. 


KENWOOD MILLS, Dept.K, ENWOOfD 
D Albany, N.Y. “€5 


WOOL 
PropuctS 


KENWOOD MILLS, Ltd., 
Arnprior, Ont., Can. 
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| with wonderful equality. 
| female is far more important for the peopling 








DR. 
2 ves ig 


WeibLe:y "3 


on-Borx 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Prescriptional 


advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Only Your Dermatolo- 
gist Knows 

For some years past I 
have been afflicted with 
superfluous hair on my 
chin. The last time I 
consulted a dermatolo- 
gist, she told me that I 
would continue to be 
bothered with hair until 
I had all the moles re- 
moved from my face and 
body. I have had a few 
taken from my neck, 
but my body is covered 
with moles; some about 
the size of a nickel, and 
numerous smaller ones. 
Will you kindly let me 
know whether it would 
be advisable to have the 
moles burned from my 
body. Also, can you tell 
me what causes them? Miss E. T., Minn. 


I don’t know the cause of moles. I doubt 
if there is any one in the world who does. I 
think every one has noticed that hair is more 
likely to grow in moles than on any other part 
of the skin. I doubt, however, if moles tend 
to produce hair on the unaffected surface of 
the body. There are hundreds of women who 
are troubled with superfluous hair, especially 
on the upper lip, who are not afflicted with 
moles. If you think of having all the moles 
on your body removed, I strongly advise you 
to go to a competent surgeon and thus escape 
the danger of any infection by a careless 
operator. Unless you object to the moles 
because of their unsightliness, I think it the 
part of wisdom to let them alone. 


dressed envelop. 


for Longer Life. 


Have to Take Your Chances 

The age-worn question has never been set- 
tled in my mind. Is there any way or method 
known to the medical profession to determine 
the sex of a child? Mr. R. L. McK., N Y. 

No preconception attitude, practice, or 
desire can control and determine the sex of 
the child to be. All claims that this can be 
done are baseless and devoid of any scientific 
validity. Nature takes care of this matter 
Theoretically, the 


of the world than the male, except where 
monogamy is strictly practiced. For this 
reason, the female sex should predominate 
over the male. In point of fact, however, the 


| actual number of boy and girl babies born is 


almost exactly the same. I think it is entirely 
possible that by examining the male and female 
elements before they become coalesced there 
might be some microscopic or other difference 
between the male and female germ. There has 
been, however, no scientific evidence on this 
point, and probably never will be. That 
Nature intends the human animal to be mo- 
nogamous is clearly pointed out by the statistics 
with regard to the sex of infants. 


A Pertinent Question 


Can children who are bottle fed as infants 
outgrow this handicap and become strong, 
vigorous, intelligent men and women? I know 
that the breast-fed child has a better chance 
in every way throughout infancy. I had 
thought it entirely possible fully to outgrow 
this handicap. I have three children who were 
artificially fed as infants. Their teeth are 
good, weight standard, and being their fond 
mother I feel quite sure their intelligence is 
not inferior. I was fed mostly on a bottle 
during infancy and had most excellent teeth 
until I induced an acid stomach by eating too 
much candy. No one knows how much I would 
have given for the knowledge then that I 
have now about such things. A. S.G., Ark. 


December 1922 Good Housekeeping 


R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,” and “The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’’; for adults, 
“Constipation,” “Reducing and In- 
creasing the Weight,” and “Diet in 
Pregnancy and Lactation.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 


ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the  ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


If bottle-fed babies 
are properly fed and 
escape an early death, I 
think it quite possible 
that they will recover 
from the handicap of 
missing their natural 
food. There is no ques- 
tion, however, but that 
bottle-fed babies are 
much more likely to die 
during the first year of 
their lives than breast- 
fed babies. Escaping this 
danger, thereis no reason 
why, with proper food 
as children, they should 
not grow to be strong 
physically and mentally. The great danger 
period for bottle-fed children is during the 
first six months. I assume that there is 
nothing in the bottle but milk and its prod- 
ucts, and that the children are fed in 
harmony with the present knowledge of child 
welfare. Your regret that you have not had 
this knowledge earlier shows a proper spirit, 
which I wish every mother in this country 
could have. 


Did Dr. Jenner Live in Vain? 


We have a very malignant type of smallpox 
here, and I wish to ask you a question about 
it. Is vaccination really a preventive? 

Mr. H. R., Ala. 

Vaccination is an almost certain protection 
against smallpox of the malignant type, if it is 
successfully done. If vaccinated persons have 
the disease, it is in a mild form, varioloid, and 
rarely if ever proves fatal. It seems strange, 
in view of the wonderful history of vaccination, 
to find that many people still doubt its 
efficiency and even resent attempts at enforced 
vaccination for the general protection of the 
school children and of the citizens of the state. 
Dr. Jenner, who discovered the virtues of 
vaccination, seems to be an unknown person 
in many localities. 


These 


All those inter- 


Remarkable Sunday-School Advice 


I am told by a woman who is a Sunday- 
school teacher that one glass of whisky every 
day will not hurt any one. I am also told that 
there is no narcotic or other injurious ingre- 
dient in tea or coffee unless milk or cream 
and sugar are added. Will you please advise 
me as to the correctness of these statements. 

Mr. E R. ., Conn. 

Information such as you describe would be 
more appropriate coming from a distiller or 
saloon-keeper than from a Sunday-school 
teacher. I am somewhat surprised also to 
find that milk, cream, and sugar contain all 
the injurious substances that make tea and 
coffee drinking, in excess, inadvisable. There 
is no narcotic in cream, milk, or sugar. I advise 
you to change your source of information. 


Not Much Danger 


I have been told by many people that a frail, 
delicate girl should not sleep with one who is 
large, robust, and strong. The strong girl is 
said to take all the vitality and strength of 
the weaker one. Please give me your opinion 
about it. Mrs. C. S., Ala. 

My opinion is that, as a rule, it is better 
for all people to sleep alone, whether old, 
young, weak, or strong. I do not think 
that the tradition of which you speak has 
any basis in fact. 
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Real Naptha—that marvelous dirt-loosener used 
by professional dry-cleaners—cannot be obtained in 
prepared-flake form. The only way, therefore, to give 
your washing-machine the benefit of naptha is to make 
your own Fels-Naptha flakes (or soap-paste) as needed, 
on washday. Do this for cleaner clothes. 

Wet the clothes; and either shave the Fels-Naptha 
directly into the washing-machine, or make a soap 
paste (using your usual amount of soap); let them 
soak a few minutes. The real naptha will go through 
every thread, loosen the dirt for the sudsy water to 
flush away, then vanish—leaving the clothes clean, 
sweet, sanitary. 

No matter how you wash clothes, Fels-Naptha will 
wash them cleaner, more quickly, safely and thoroughly. 
For Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than 
soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha 
blend of splendid soap and real naptha in a way that 
brings out the best in these two great cleaners. 
Directions inside every wrapper. 


TE a Fels-Naptha’s wonderful efficiency, Send 2c in stamps 
a % for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 
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the benefit of naptha 








The original and genuine naptha soap, in the red-and-green 
Buy it in the ten-bar carton 
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For Health— _ 
Relax! 


Demands are heavy; ‘‘speeding- 
up” imperative. Nerves growtaut. 

With the end of the day must 
come relaxation. A Royal Easy 
Chair will give it. Fifteen min- 
utes of its luxurious restfulness 
will counteract the nerve strain : 
of the most strenuous day. Its = the oo? he 
yielding adjustment to the lines eit chil r oenp ’ bed i i 
of your body compels easy, limp, * ee i child 1s wrapped in sleep 
complete relaxation. 


Push the button—and rest! 
Pull out the Disappearing Leg Rest, 

Stretch out in your Royal Easy Chair. 

Lean back lazily. ‘Push the button.” 

Gently the back reclines. When it reaches 

the agg & of here = = — vr. 

release the button. e back locks. ° . 

NOW you can rest —every inch of you. Santa Claus WV Wh YW rite a etter to Ever 
For your health’s sake, get a Royal; 

absolutely automatic; locking in any 


position. _— a ee — - i 
designs—oak or mahogany finish. Up- B G / A W 
nore ae of meeen, velour, mohair, fine oy or LT. VY O rites ad , Ctter lo 
leather or fabricated leather. Moder- 

ately priced—guaranteed. Your local 


World's Easiest Easy Chair” Attractive Him in Care of Good House keep ing 
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booklet FREE. 
Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
30 Station Street 
Sturgis, Michigan, U.S. A 
EVERY LITTLE BOY OR GIRL WHO WRITES A LETTER TO 
oS Pep SANTA CLAUS IN CARE OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, EN- 
jal No. 34 CLOSING 10 CENTS IN STAMPS, WILL RECEIVE A LET- 
Speci?’ | walnut TER FROM SANTA CLAUS IN REPLY. IF LITTLE FOLKS 
ARE TOO SMALL TO WRITE THEMSELVES, THEIR MOTHERS 
MAY WRITE FOR THEM AND SANTA CLAUS WILL ANSWER 
JUST THE SAME. ADDRESS SANTA CLAUS, GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, 119 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS 


ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS IN STAMPS, THE HAL- 
LOWE’EN AND THANKSGIVING INSTRUCTIONS, 
WHICH AFFORD MERRIMENT FOR ANY WINTER 
OCCASION, WILL BE SENT. ADDRESS ELAINE, 
ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR, GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, 119 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


alnut 
>’ Velour 
a ‘ 


MAGIC CHRISTMAS GIFT PARTY 
FOR CHILDREN AND GROWN-UPS 
By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS IN STAMPS, ADDRESSED TO ELAINE, GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, 119 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY, INSTRUCTIONS WILL BE SENT 
FOR A CHRISTMAS PARTY FOR CHILDREN AND GROWN-UPS, INCLUDING 





Directions for making magic good gift invitations 
Directions for making simple Santa Claus costumes for men and boys 
Directions for making simple Christmas Belle costumes for women 
and girls 
EASY CHAIRS . Directions for making illuminated, Chrisimas-tree table centerpiece 
“Push the Button—Back Reclines” . Directions for making magic candle place-cards with magic 
Christmas gifts 
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COMING=HOOVER WEEK 


EVERY AUTHORIZED HOOVER 
DEALER IN AMERICA JOINS 
US IN CORDIALLY INVITING 
YOU TO HIS STORE, DURING 
HOOVER WEEK, DECEMBER 
11TH TO I6TH, WHERE YOU 
WILL SEE A MOST INTEREST- 
ING PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION 
OF THE HOOVER. WATCH 
YOUR LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 
FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS TELL- 
ING WHERE THESE EXHIBITS 
ARE IN YOUR LOCALITY. 








Sometimes, especially in such a kindly 
season as Christmas always is, you 
probably reflect in mingled wonder 
and gratefulness upon the girl who 
cast her lot with yours. 


Even as you read this page she is per- 
haps moving about the familiar rooms, 
carryingon the work that to her is not 
work because it is inspired by love. 


If you are fair, you have a sense of 
the great treasure that is yours in her 
day-long and life-long service, in the 
offering laid so generously upon the 
shrine of her affection—her home. 
Wouldn’t you like, this Christmas, to 
give her something that should speak 
your thought of her, and that at the 
same time could lighten the endless 
round of daily labor she so willingly 
performs? 





--to an Appreciative Husband 


Almost any woman will tell you The 
Hoover is such a gift. 


For The Hoover is more than a means 
to an ever-clean home; it is a way to 
ease, and leisure, and enjoyment, for 
the woman in that home. 


It is a helper that electrically beats 
out from rug depths all nap-wearing 
disease-laden grit, that sweeps up all 
surface litter, erects crushed nap, 
freshens colors, and cleans by air. 


It does all these things in one easy, 
rapid, dustless operation, saving not 
only labor, but the rugs as well. 


Give the woman who is your wife, or 
your mother,a Hoover this Christmas, 
and you give her one of the finest 
gifts a thoughtful man can choose. 


Tue Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, Nortu Canton, OnIo 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
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It BEATS >: 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 









as it Cleans 
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HEALTH a4d BEAUTY 


Relaxation is one of the Real Secrets 


of Health and Beauty 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 









* EAUTY is born of Health, and Health exercise naturally, for the relief of nervous 
is the foundation of all the joys of tension, and we can do no better than to learn 

Life.” There is one thing absolutely the gospel of relaxation from her. 
essential if the doors to achievement are to Exercise No. 1—The following exercise 
open to us, and that is health. possesses the virtue of involving alternate 
The woman who is trying to live her life energizing and relaxing movements, thereby 
under high tension must learn to relax. We giving activity and rest at the same time. 
. train every faculty of the body and mind to It does much toward assisting one to obtain 
This Book Tells How alertness, activity, strength—in fact, to all the poise which comes through perfect control, 
things involving tension—ignoring completely and through the ability to pass readily from 

the importance of the ability to relax or let go. tensity to repose. 


You Can Dress Better Zsop’s fable of the bow whose elasticity Stand with the feet about 12 inches apart; 


was preserved by keeping it unstrung when raise the hands above the head as though 

At Less Cost not in use, that it might possess tensity and about to take a good stretch. Inhale deeply 

power when danger threatened, illustrates and bend as far backward as possible, keeping 

better than a sermon the vital necessity for the hands above the head all the time, and 

"Piow on we want to tell you about a | relaxation. Women constantly say, “I have the muscles tense. Exhale, and swing the 
IE onl te ene «A ay slab no time to rest or relax,” or “I can not help body forward, slowly relaxing from the up- 

in spare time to make all your own and | worrying.” When you feel the most hurried ward position until, as the body becomes 
your children’s clothes. or worried is just the time you should relax. horizontal with the hips, relaxation becomes 
complete, and the movement ends with the 
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We not only want to tell you how you Real Rel : ; 3 
can have more and prettier dresses, suits eal Relaxation body hanging limply downward and the hands 
and hats, but also how you can save at Relaxing the body does not mean letting and arms swinging limply between the knees. 





——- Vee were ew ty slump down, a shapeless mass, upon the Inhale and slowly rise to an upright position, 
D it a al a couch or bed. One can relax standing up, tensing the muscles gradually as the move- 
oes it sound almost too good to be | with every organ of the body in correct natural ment progresses. Repeat 10 times. 


true? Then, let us tell you about the pe “ - af re “ ss e rs 
Woman's Institute—the great school | position. Physical relaxation is not all that is | Unless the physical system is constantly 
which is bringing the joy of better clothes | necessary, either; we must learn to havecontrol invigorated by pure air properly breathed, 


at substantial savings to women and | of the thoughts as well as the body. This the body, brain, and nervous system are not 












Sar eee Se Se WOES. 4 power can be gained in two ways—by exer- perfectly nourished. The following exercise 
PF Fic Mand at Bigg rt pen, *. —. cise, and by a direct effort of concentration. is intended to sweep out the iungs, wash them 
The Institute courses begin with the very Relaxation puts the entire organism in a_ with air, and fill them with oxygen. 

simplest stitches and seams and proceed | state of receptivity; and recuperation, both Exercise No, 2—Stand in erect position, 
by logical steps until you learn the whole | mental and physical, follows. head up, body inclined forward from the hips, 





art of dressmaking—the designing, cut- 
ting, fitting and construction of garments 





Tension is a chronic state with many and weight well over the balls of the feet. 
of every kind. women, and it is as unnatural as it is wasteful. Inhale slowly and deeply; at the same time 
The courses are so complete and prac- In the drive and strife of competition in both raise the arms outward at the sides until they 
tical that hundreds of students with | society and business, the nerves are constantly are level with the shoulders, palms of hands 
absolutely no other preparation have | kept alert and tense. Many nervous, high- upward. Hold the breath and bend the fore- 
gy ortega bet a todas taken ae oer strung women could become mentally poised arms inward toward the body, elevating the 
fessional dressmakers and mort Maya by learning to breathe deeply. pgm ¢ high ss me can. Ry 2 on balls of 
So many women ask, “How can I avoid the feet (tiptoes) and tap the chest all over 

putt of at, you are not Saket to epend growing old and how can I keep my body the pe gee but thea with the tips 


long weeks on practice work. You begin 2, ‘ ns 
almost at once to make actual garments. | young?” Just as countless others did, by of the fingers for a moment, then exhale. 


Baar toee Pe gony BL ne Phono + Se yo ground sensible, systematic exercise and by right Repeat the exercise 5 to 10 times, being care- 
can be reached by the mails, you can | thinking. Muscles that are not exercised lose ful not to pound the chest—but to éap it. 

learn dressmaking and millinery'at home | their flexibility, firmness, and _ strength. 
through the Woman’s Institute. Exercise keeps the body young and symmetri- 














Deep Breathing 









Aren't you glad to know that at last | cal. Relaxation and exercise remove tension Deep breathing relieves tension, as does 
you can have those pretty clothes for | and preserve that buoyancy and flexibility relaxation. When you are overtired, nervous, 
pcg eet hee cell ae ae its = characteristic of youth. or worried, go into a quiet, moderately dark 
have the full story of the school and the For the development of coordination between room, where there is a thoroughly good circu- 





method that have made this possible? | mind and muscle there is nothing better than lation of fresh air, drop down on a bed or 










The way is easy. to start with simple bending and balancing couch, and practice the following exercise. 
Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet exercises, for a certain muscle consciousness Exercise No. 3—Lie on the back, hands and 
‘ites Mads Becy” must be developed to carry out the exercises. arms relaxed at side; inhale slowly and deeply, 
Pe ee ee It is in relaxing exercises that muscle con- drawing the air into the lungs through the 






T tells all about the Woman’s Institute. It describes | sciousness is partially attained, for here the nostrils. Then exhale very slowly, with the 
the courses in detail and tells how you, too, can | mind controls the muscles by holding them lips slightly open. Take 6 full breaths, inhal- 

















vane wen — — oar get —e, 1 completely relaxed during the exercise. ing and exhaling rhythmically. Keep the 
less cost, or prepare for success in the dressmaking or By alternating relaxing, bending, and chest as quiet and immovable as possible 
millinery profession. stretching movements, there is a quicker during both inhalation and exhalation. 

Use the coupon below or write a letter or post card | consciousness of motion and a quicker response Remember that breathing is an important 
to the Woman’s Institute, Dept. 8-M, Scranton, | of the muscles of the entire body to the un- part of evéry exercise, for while exercising, 
ay oe cot rb argon Re og — spoken command of the mind. _ you consume from four to seven times the 

: The following is a simple relaxing exercise amount of oxygen that you consume when 






by return mail. 


—— a  — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — = = | which may be practiced at any time and any relaxing or resting. Always allow a little 


place, for relieving the tensity of the spine more time for exhaling than for inhaling. 














ers peeeene between the shoulders, and especially for Exercise No. 4—Stand erect, weight on the 
Dept. 8-M, Scranton, Penna, relieving that neurasthenic clutch at the base left foot. Slowly swing the right leg back- 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one of | of the brain after prolonged mental work: ward, letting only the toe touch the floor. 
fect which ay Be feo Dall ae Seen ee a Stand erect; slowly draw the shoulders Transfer the weight to this leg and gradually 
I) Hone Dreameking C Millinery forward, narrowing the chest and bulging out lower the right foot to the floor. As the right 
[) Professional Dressmaking C Cooking the back between the shoulders, as in a slow foot is lowered, raise the heel of the left foot 
but strong shrug. Hold the position for a and swing the left leg back, continuing the 
ii moment, then relax the shoulders. Repeat backward walk, a no ha a 
pnvcboerestv asset ceeesccocsesecs oeesusenonnevespreesvoresensonnwebestonersaneeesr® < to 10 times. the successive steps unti you have taken five 
en ; The quick, involuntary shrug which some- backward steps. vThen sway the body back- 
times seizes one after a mental strain is merely ward and forward, allowing the weight to rest 

scneimemamamaaeaae! 73 ama aaa aaa * | Nature’s instinctive manner of enforcing this first on one foot and then on the other. 
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Protect your skin against wind and cold by applying the right cream before you go out 


TO PREVENT CHAPPING 


—this protective cream 


The cold winds of winter cannot harm your 
skin if you give it the proper protection. 


But they whip the moisture out of an 
unprotected skin and leave it rough and 
dry. A chapped skin is the painful and 
distressing result. 


To guard against chapping you need a cream 
that keeps your skin soft and holds the natural 
moisture in. 


A protective cream for daytime use must be 
one that your skin absorbs instantly—Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. Based on an ingredient famous 
for its soothing effect, this fragrant cream is ab- 
sorbed the moment you smooth it on your face. 
It acts as an invisible shield against wind and 
cold and holds the natural moisture in the skin. 


The enormous use of this cream in countries 
and states that have severely cold climates— 


‘PONDS 


where women simply must protect their skin 
before venturing out into the cold and wind— 
proves how effective a protection it is. No 
matter where you live, do not go out in winter 
until you have protected your skin with Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. 
The glare of the sun on the snow 
also hurts your skin 

It is light, not heat, that really burns the skin 
and the glare of the sun on the snow is as great a 
danger as any summer sun. Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream protects your skin against this danger, too. 

For cleansing your skin thoroughly, you need 
an entirely different cream—Pond’s Co/d Cream 
—made with just the right amount of oil to 
cleanse without overloading the pores. Start using 
these two creams today. Each is too delicate in 
texture to clog the pores. Neither contains any- 
thing that can promote the growth of hair. The 
Pond’s Extract Co.,; New York. 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Ponp’s Extract Co., 


245 Hudson St., New York. 
old for cleansing Ten cents (10¢.) is enclosed for your special intro- 


ductory tubes of the two creams every normal skin 
needs—enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary 


to hold the powder 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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More Christmas Gifts For 
Boys and Girls 


(i iaed 


Pattern 


STERLING SILVER 
a 


Boys will find this Big Six Indoor Baseball Game, 
| with rules by experts, a fascinating way to keep 
| in practice during the winter, and their fathers, 
loo, will probably find it interesting to play, $2 





saat a caiardert MRlamancneecaat eseeteter eee ne omae 


| A steamboat, 8 in. long, that really goes, has a 
launch and cutter just like big boats, $2. Play 
for litile girls, that is instructive as well, 7 

| found in the box of materials below, $1.75 


ae 43 Every | ng 


The charm of 
OLD VIRGINIA 


THE grace of Southern aristocracy is in this 
Richmond pattern of solid silver. Colonial 
simplicity is relieved by classic decoration. 
Purchased today, cherished in the tomorrow 
of your great-great-grandchildren, this lovely 


solid silver will be the heirloom of other Captivating } vonne, left, brings atiny fountain pen 
os lipped withivory, $1.50. Nancy Needles, right, car- 
generations. | ries 50 needles of assorted sizes, 85¢. Miniature 


If you would like to see what other articles professional bag just like daddy’s, 4¥4x6, $1.50 
in this complete line look like, send to us fora 
leaflet which pictures some of the most popular 
pieces of the Richmond design. Your jeweler 
has the Richmond pattern or can easily get it. 


ALVIN SILVER COMPANY 
20 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
Also Makers of Long-Life Plate 





Cold Meat Fork ——_ 


(STERLING) TO ORDER THESE GIFTS—SEE PAGE 4 
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WHEATENA—FIRST THING IN THE MORNING SINCE 1879 


ene 


—- 


Everybody likes it! 


Breakfast! Here’s a dish to delight every member of the family, 
every day. You never tire of it. 
Unlike cereals lacking the wheat-heart, W heatena combines a really 
delicious taste with ail the vital elements of whole wheat. The nut- 
pen brown hue of Wheatena is your assurance that you are getting whole 
' winter wheat— all of the nourishment of man’s oldest food. Wheatena 


car- 


dure is easily digested—and economical in every direction. 
I.50 e ° . ° 
‘ , The wheat-heart is retained in Wheatena by a special process. 
(Many cereals omit this important element.) The bran is also 
retained. Here is Nature’s own regulator in just the right propor- 
tion, and properly prepared for the human stomach. 
; se For forty-three years, Wheatena has been the standard breakfast 
Paghtsergnle is also delicious food of thousands of well-fed, clear-brained Americans. It can be 
or gems and muffins, for bread- di hi | Sa ag ; 
ing meats, fish, etc., and for des- prepared in a few moments by this popular method: Into six cups 
of actively boiling, slightly salted water, slowly pour one cup of 


serts. We will send, on request, 
a book of recipes by well-known Wheatena. Continue boiling three or more minutes. The activity 


cooking authorities, and a sample +1. : : y ‘ 
padhaae ak Wkeaaahe., tas « pst en process keeps it stirred.’" (Other methods described 


Your grocer has Wheatena, or 
will get it for you. Start using Wheatena tomorrow. See for yourself how really 
delicious a cereal can be—how simply and easily it can be prepared. 


The Wheatena Co., Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 
WHEATENA-—ALL WHEAT, NUT-BROWN AND SWEET 


In using advertisements see page 6 gI 
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HOME DOUBLE ROLL 


TRONER 


Doing it up right 


N a Monday morning in November 
John had staid at home to“doctor” a 
cold. By Wednesday he had learned 

what “Blue” Monday and “Red” Tuesday 
meant to his wife and to other men’s wives. 


“Tt will cost a little more than I planned to 
spend for her Christmas gift, but Mary 
simply must have an electric washer,” was 
his immediate decision. 


Next day he listened while the Apex- 
Rotarex man, who came to his office, ex- 


plained that by making only a small pay- 
ment down he could have a Rotarex Home 
Double Roll Ironer as well as a Rotarex 
Electric Clothes Washer—both made by 
the manufacturer of Mary’s highly prized 
APEX Electric Suction Cleaner—delivered 
to his home and could have a whole year 
to pay the balance. 


And that is why John decided to do the 
thing up right and why Mary is to have not 
merely one happy new year but a whole 
score of them. 


% THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factory and General Offices: 1067 East 152nd Street 
Canadian Factory: Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Limited, 102 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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: FISHBACK CO. 


, : | INDIANAPOLIS, IND. & KANSAS CITY M0. 





VIRGINIA SWEET self-raising 
pancake flour is known by consum- 
ers and dealers, the latter gladly 
vouching for it, as a product which 
has gained the exceptional favor of 
always being satisfactory. 

Hardly any other food gives more 
value for the money than does 
Virginia Sweet in pancakes, waffles 
or mufhns. 


* THE FISHBACK CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 


FPL TES EG MER ENE 


PE ESN IEN EME I ET ARE a BGI IRC ETRE Sig BE eS 1 ait 


If your grocer does not have Virginia Sweet, send 15 cents 
in coin or stamps and we will send you a package containing 


sane 


a pound and a quarter. Please give your grocer’s address. 


ie by 
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The Discovery of God 


(Continued from page 34) 


too, the world’s masterpiece in conciseness. 

Nowhere do we find anything to equal it for 
the rare merit of much-in-little. Nowhere do 
we find sequence of thought graded in a way to 
cover so much ground. All codes of law can 
be found here in epitome, with the marvelous 
achievement that, in principle at least, nothing 
is left out. 

The man’s early history reads like a fairy- 
tale. Born at a time when the increase of 
Hebrew population was rousing the jealousy 
of the less prolific Egyptians, the Pharoah of 
the day not only enslaved the descendants 
of Jacob, but commanded that their male 
children should be slain. 

“Now a man of the house of Levi had 
married a daughter of Levi. And the woman 
conceived and bore a son; and when she saw 
that he was a beautiful child she hid him for 
three months. But when she could no longer 
hide him, she took for him an ark of papyrus 
reeds, and daubed it with bitumen and pitch, 
and after she had put the child in it, she placed 
it in the reeds by the bank of the Nile. And his 
sister stood at a distance to learn what would 
be done to him. 

“Now the daughter of Pharoah came down 
to bathe in the Nile, and while her maids were 
walking along beside the bank of the Nile, she 
saw the ark among the reeds and sent her 
waiting-maid to bring it. And when she 
opened it and saw the child, behold, the baby- 
boy was crying. And she had pity on him, and 
said, This is one of the Hebrews’ children. 
Then his sister said to Pharoah’s daughter, 
Shall I go and call a nurse of the Hebrew 
women that she may nurse the child for you? 
And Pharoah’s daughter said to her, Go. So 
the maiden went and called the child’s mother. 
And Pharoah’s daughter said to her, Take this 
child away and nurse it for me, and I will give 
you wages. Then the woman took the child 
and nursed it. But when the child had grown 
up she brought him to Pharoah’s daughter, and 
he became her son. And she called his name 
Moses, for, she said, I.drew him out of the 
water.” 


Moses Finds His Mission . 


The further education of the lad was that 
of an Egyptian prince. That is to say, what- 
ever the world had to offer of learning, luxury, 
and the broader outlook became part of his 
upbringing. Knowing himself a Hebrew, he 
knew himself also as the only Hebrew fitted 
for national leadership. It is probable that 
the thought of national leadership came to him 
early, growing with his growth, till, as a vigor- 
ous young man, it was his consuming ambition. 
Like many consuming ambitions it urged him 
to the work before the time and himself were 
ripe for it. Possibly all he saw as yet was 
freedom for a band of slaves, whereas his 
mission was to carry on the work of blessing 
all the nations of the earth to which his people 
had been called. 

It is the fact to keep before ourselves in 
following his development. The freeing of 
this band of slaves would have been an incident 
of no higher import than the freeing of any 
other band of slaves. Had it been all that 
Moses had to do, his story would hardly have 
been worth telling. He would certainly not 
have become what he is today, the figure who. 
next to Jesus Christ, looms up for the European 
and the American as perhaps the most colossal 
of all time. 

“Now it came to pass in those days, when 
Moses had grown up, that he went out to his 
kinsmen, and saw their tasks; and he beheld 
an Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, one of his 





Note.—Some of the translations giving the 
incidents in the life of Moses are taken from 
those of Prof. C. F. Kent, of Yale University, 
in' his work, “Heroes and Crises of Early 
Hebrew History.” 
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From the world’s favored garden spots 


Libby brings you, now, these foods you crave—in 
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0 all their natural flavor. Try them in these recipes 

n 

S OW, even in these snow-bound winter days, 

g x : _ : GA They really need no fixing— 
5 you can have, with all their fresh flavors, the : : 

/ F But here’s a fancy way to doit. Soak 2 tablespoons of 
yo foods that summer rivens. gelatine in cold water for 5 minutes. Bring to a boil 
f - the juice from — of Lahy's Rosches with exongh 
ry ; , ’ C as water to make 2% cups. issolve gelatine in this. 
y For Libby has — to the world . garden spots Add sugar and the juice of 1 lemon. Tint green with 
f to fertile valley orchards on the Pacific Coast where vegetable coloring, then chill. Pile this jelly around 

md j : R : ae 3 the edge of a plate, put halves of Libby’s Peaches 
S the finest peaches ripen slowly in the sun—to islands e chaaehier and: tab Wit ehigged Qrcum 
’ of the Sacramento River where grows asparagus 
i noted for its plump and tender stalks. There, close 
n at hand, are Libby kitchens where these foods are 
v packed for you, packed when the sun has brought 
d .§. them to perfection. 
3 And then in Hawaii, where acres and acres of un- 
; dulating hillsides are green with the spears of an 
7 especially delicate variety of pineapple! There again 
d °f isa Libby kitchen to pack the choicest of the fruit, to 
: seal in for you its elusive, full-ripened sweetness. 
n 4 
e Then right here in Illinois is still another Libby 
e kitchen where tit-bits from all over the world are 
. cooked into dainties of surpassing flavor. Plum pud- 
= ding, for instance—made according to a famous old Such tenderness! 
d recipe. You have never tasted better. Such flavor! 
L. > 4, : The minut the plump, - 
4 For the holidays especially—when you want the ssinion shale oft ithey’s. beeetonne, th 
J , thing._tala , vous TS . moment you put your fork to them, 
v best of everything take advantage of the way Libby meee enie Ldke ulead stiaclon 
has gone to the world’s garden spots to bring summer where this particular kind is grown. 
. to your winter kitchen. Hent Libby's Acperagus. For 2 
* ¢ sauce, cream the yolks of three hard- 
S i P F cooked eggs with % cup butter. Sea- 
. Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 212 Welfare Bldg., Chicago — he % ———- salt, paprika 
d Libby, McNeill &3 Libby, of Canada, Ltd. nish awe _ 
n Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
d 
e Like being in Hawaii 
€ Enjoy the real Hawaiian Pineapple flavor in this 
Ambrosia Salad—Libby’s Pineapple, lettuce and 
sweet dressing, with maraschino cherries. 
For the dressing—boil 14 cup sugar with %4 
cup water to a thin syrup, then press in 10 
it marshmallows. Pour slowly over the beaten 
ies white of one egg. Beat till we!l mixed, then cool 
s 
c 
d 
t 
n 
l. 
A It’s chock full of 
@ good things— 
Ss Libby’s Plum Pudding! Here’s 
iS an especially good sauce for it. 
g Mix together 2g cup sugar, 1 
e egg, 2 tablespoons butter, 1 
tablespoon flour and 2 table- 
spoons cold water. Add 1 cup 
n of scalded milk and cook in 7 y 
f double boiler until slightly i bbye— 
thickened. Flavor with vanilla 
t iy om 
y lum Puddins 


| 


ee 
i i ae 
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It’s Man’s Pie— 


delicious, energizing, ironizing pie 


Serve pie like 
this to men 
whoworkhard 
and you’ll win 


immediate ap- 
) __ proval. 

* For this is rai- 
sin pie, which means a pie that’s more 
than merely luscious. 

The big, plump, juicy Seeded raisins 
—containing 1560 calories of energiz- 
ing nutriment per pound—almost im- 
mediately renew the energy sapped by 
a busy day, because these raisins are 
75% fruit sugar which is in practically 
predigested form. 

Men feel this energy soon after eating. 
Add that effect to the delicious flavor 
of this fine pie and you have about the 
idea! business man’s dessert. 

Raisins furnish food-iron also—good 
for the blood. 


So there are three good reasons for 
serving luscious seeded raisins in this 
delightful way at leastonceevery week. 


Buy Ready-Baked 


Groceries and bake shops everywhere 
are supplying raisin pie made fresh for 
you in modern local bakeries practi- 
cally every day. Ask your retailer. 
Made with big, plump, tender, juicy, 
seeded Sun-Maid. Raisins. The juice 
forms a delicious sauce. 

flaky crust completes this 

pie’s attractions. 


You can do less home baking 
with foods like this available 
at a corner store. Try, and 
see how good they are. Take 
advantage of this service that 
high class bakers render to 
housekeepers. 


Sun-Maid Seeded , 


mean Kaisins 


Always buy Sun-Maid Seeded 7 
Raisins for home use. Made 


from finest California tab!e 
Mail coupon for 7 
free book of recipes de- 

scribing scores of lus- 7 
cious raisin foods. 


grapes. 


Blue Package 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Membership 13,.C00 
Dept. A-412, Frzsno, 
CALIFORNIA 


Sun-Maid 


Dept. A-412, 
Fresno, California 


Y Please send me copy of yo 
free book, “Recipes Wi 
Raisins.” 
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and send it 
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The Discovery of God 


kinsmen. And he looked this way and that, 
and when he saw that there was no one in 
sight, he smote the Egyptian and hid him 
in the sand.” 

This was doubtless to have been the begin- 
ning of his campaign. With enthusiastic 
backing from his people they might soon begin 
the returning march to Canaan which had been 
a secret longing for four hundred years. He 
may have been looking for that backing when 
he again visited his people the next day. 

“And he went out on the following day and 
saw two men of the Hebrews striving together; 
and he said to the one who was doing the 
wrong, Why do you smite your fellow work- 
man? But he replied, Who made you a prince 
and a judge over us? Do you intend to kill me 
as you killed the Egyptian? Then Moses was 
afraid, and said, Surely the thing is known. 
When, therefore, Pharaoh heard this thing, he 
sought to kill Moses. But Moses fled from 
the presence of Pharaoh, and took up his 
abode in the land of Midian.” 

For another forty years, according to the 
ancient reckoning, the one-time prince was a 
shepherd in the employ of a priest of Midian, 
whose daughter he had married. The mission 
of freeing his people seemed altogether at an 
end. The world had no need of him. He was 
not only ignored; he was forgotten. The gifts 
which he must have recognized in himself had 
seemingly no purpose. Both he and they 
were apparently to be thrown away. Keeping 
sheep was all he was fit for, and during the 
years of what we should call his prime he kept 
them patiently. 

Moses in Midian is an example of the value 
of monotony. Waiting years can be years of 
gathering force. They can be years of gather- 
ing force because the inner self is being filled, 
like a well or a reservoir, with creative strength. 
Only in solitude, or at least in quietude, can 
this ever be accomplished. A life that too 
early drains its resources, as Moses had been 
impelled to drain his, is emptied before its 
real work has begun. A restless life, frittered 
away on trivial things, can never be anything 
but a vapid life. The years in which men and 
women seem never to get beyond drudgery, 
but go on with drudgery faithfully, are often 
those in which the spirit is gathering the 
impetus for further pushing on. 


God Calls to Him 


“Now Moses was keeping the flock of Jethro, 
his father-in-law, the priest of Midian. And 
he led the flock to the back of the wilderness, 
and came to the mountain of God, to Horeb. 

“Then God called to him, saying, Moses, 
Moses! 

“And he said, Here am I. 

“And he said, I am the God of thy father, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the 
God of Jacob. 

“And Moses hid his face, for he was afraid 
to look upon God.” 

In. the fuller accounts of this incident Moses 
was lifted into an ecstatic state in which the 
Divine was manifested to him as a Tree of 
Flame. It was a light which grew as a tree 
grows, but which never burned away. The 
history of the inner self is full of such passings 
of the mind out beyond the range of the mate- 
rial into conditions of supersensual experience. 
They occur not only in the Bible—to Isaiah, 
to St. Paul, to John in the Isle of Patmos— 
but to many who have been the world’s great 
instances of saintliness. What it meant to 
Moses was a vast enhancement of his spiritual 
life. It was an illumination. It showed to 
him God as he had never conceived of Him 
before. It showed him God as so transcend- 
ent, so immense, and so all-sufficing that he 
was afraid to look upon the vision. It was 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the 
God of his people, and yet the God of his 
people no longer: local, tribal, or sectarian, 
but as All-in-All. With this revelation Moses 
was fitted at last for the work from which 
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With home-made mayonnaise on hand itis easy . 
to make many delicious, fancy salad dressings 


OnE MINUTE MAYONNAISE 


1 egg 
¥ teaspoonful salt 
Y teaspoonful dry mustard 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice or vinegar 
2 cups Wesson Oil 















BREAK the whole egg in a bowl. Put in a half tea- 
spoonful each of dry mustard and of salt, with one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice. Beat these together a 
few seconds with a Dover egg beater. Then slowly 
pour in 2 cups of Wesson Oil, beating it in with 
the other ingredients as it is poured into the bowl. 


Covered and kept in a cool place, this mayonnaise will 
keep for a long time without separating. It is an economy 
to make tt up in quantity. Then one is always ready 
to quickly prepare many delicious, fancy dressings. 
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1 cupful mayonnaise 
¥4 cupful chili sauce 
¥4 cupful whipped cream 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped, sour and 
sweet pickles, or chow chow 
1 chopped pimento 


Combine the ingredients in the 
order given and serve at once. 


Delicious 
with any green salad 
or with eggs, salmon, chicken, ham, 
tongue, 
celery or asparagus 
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Somewuere in the McCallum line is precisely the silk 
stocking you want. Numbers 105—113—122—199 in 
black, and 152—153—199 in colors are the most popu- 
lar, and can be found in the best shops. You have 
confidence in wearing silk stockings with a name you 
are proud to tell your friends. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, NorrtuamptTon, Mass. 
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when younger he had been put aside. 

“Then God said, Now behold the cry of 
anguish of the Israelites has come to me; 
moreover I have seen how sorely the Egyptians 
oppress them. Come now, therefore, and I will 
send thee to Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring 
forth my people the Israelites out of Egypt.” 

Now that the call had come and he had been 
prepared to respond to it, Moses felt a hesita- 
tion unknown to the self-sufficient prince. He 
had been ready then to do the work himself. 
Having begun with the killing of an Egyptain, 
he could have gone on with a still higher hand 
to other forms of violence. But deeper knowl- 
edge had brought a sense of his inadequacy 
to a task to be done through spirit rather than 
by force. 

“But Moses said to God, Who am I that I | 
should go to Pharaoh, and should bring the 
Israelites out of Egypt? And he said, I will 
surely be with thee; and this shall be a sign to 
thee that I have sent thee; when thou shalt 
have brought the people out of Egypt ye shall 
worship God upon this mountain.” 

Thus, leaving his sheep and his solitudes, | 
giving up what, after all, had become the ease 
of a peaceful life, he went forth not only to 
free his people, but to lay the cornerstone of 
the civilization of today, and so to bless the 
world. 


The Civilization of Moses 


Into that civilization Greece and Rome 
have poured huge elements; the Nordic and 
Celtic races have brought their contributions, 
and something has been drawn from the 
remotest East. But the point of departure 
is that which Moses discerned as an ever- 
living and ever-growing principle of life. All 
other systems have reached the end of their 
development and stopped. That to which 
Moses gave the initial driving power can never | 
stop, since it can never reach the end of its 
development. 

There we find the main distinction between 
what we call a Christian civilization and every 
other. In the world today there are great 
civilizations which are not Christian, but they 
have, as far as we can judge, already done their 
utmost. In the Mohammedan, Buddhist, and 
Confucian cultures the ripest period is past. 
Whatever keeps Japan progressive is taken 
from the Occident. Christian civilization—to 
give it a name which it does not deserve— 
has at least this to be said for it, that low as it 
is in its present state, it is perpetually on the 
way to something higher. It is perpetually 
arriving at something higher. The stages of 
its growth are like the seasons of a climbing 
vine: a winter of pause is followed by a summer 
of new impulse, and each summer draws it a 
little farther up. The climbing vine can also 
reach a point beyond which it can not go, 
but the system founded by Moses draws from 
an inexhaustible supply. It draws from an 
inexhaustible supply and puts its sustenance 
through an ever-strengthening process of new 
life. Perfection is its aim, but not its goal, 
since it can not go on to further development 
when perfection has been attained. It can 
never become static. Dynamic energy is its 
breath. Having achieved, it will go on still 
achieving; and when man fully reflects God, 
it will be but at the beginning of its completed 
work, 

During the past ten years there has been 
not a little talk of this civilization’s possible 
collapse. What we mean is the possible col- 
lapse of our present imperfect stage of it. 
We may see a new winter of the climbing vine, 
but we have seen other winters, the collapse 
of other stages, always followed by a new and 
more fecund spring. Whatever happens to us 
now, there will be many springs to come, 
seeing that the principle of Moses makes for 
perpetual unfoldment. 

That principle can be stated briefly. It was 
civilization on a spiritual basis. It was in the 
line of Seth and not in that of Cain. All other 
systems, Babylonian, Egyptian, Canaanitish, 
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Fig Pudding 


Heinz Fig Pudding is a treat. An un- 
usually good treat. Measures right up 
to holiday dinners. It is good to eat— 
and as good for the children as fo 
grown-ups. It is light and wholesome. 
It is easy to digest. Serve it often. Serve 
it with the especially recommended 
sauce, recipe for which is on every can. 


HEINZ -. HEINZ 
Plum Pudding Mince Meat 


Heinz Plum Pudding just natu- Mince Pie—the great American 
rally “fits in” after a good din- dessert! Everybody likesit—if the 
ner. It hits the spot as a choice mincemeatis good. Heinz Mince 
refreshment. A delicious dessert, Meat is good. Choice fresh ingre- 
made by Heinz according tothe. dientsdeliciously blendedandsea- 
finest old English traditions. soned in Heinz spotless kitchens. 


ALL HEINZ GOODS SOLD IN CANADA ARE PACKED IN CANADA 
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Given Away! 


A can of Old English Wax 
will be given away with 
every Old English Waxer- 
Polisher. ©This new time- 
and labor-saving device both 
applies the wax and polishes 
the floor.. It’s a great im- 
provement, because with it 
you can polish just as well 
as with a weighted brush and 
wax the floor besides, as 
easily as running a carpet- 
sweeper. It lasts a lifetime. 


If your dealer can’t supply ‘ 


you, take advantage of our 
short-time offer. Just mail 
the coupon below. 


Mail coupon for FREE book 


Into this book we've condensed expert 
advice based on our experience of more 
than a quarter of a century to help you 
in finishing your floors, woodwork, 


niture, linoleum, etc. 


Wax just one floor. Try it. See for your- 
self. Old English products at your 
paint, hardware, drug, housefurnishing or 
Or write us direct. At 


department store. 


“‘A lot of money? 


Goodness, no! It cost less 
than two dollars’’ 


Waxed floors look so costly that most 
people are surprised to find how little they 
do cost. 


Old English Wax costs about one-third of 
most other finishes. It contains more hard, 
high-grade, imported wax. So it goes farther 
and lasts longer. It’s an ideal finish for any 
home, however simple or magnificent. : 


Old-English Wax brings out a lifetime 
lustre. Simply “touch up” now and then 
the places most used—that’s all. The hard, 
polished surface will not show heel-marks 
or scratches. 


The new, easy way—Anyone who can 
run a carpet-sweeper can both put on wax 
and polish floors with the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. A soft cloth will do, but 
the ‘Waxer-Polisher is much easier and 
quicker ; it saves wax, too. 


The A. S. Boyle Co., 1342 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Tue A. S. Bovis Comeany, 1342 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


(.]_ Send me your free book, “Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture—Their Finish and Care.” 


ia Send me, all charges paid, an Old English Waxer- 
Polisher—at the special mme-limited price, $3.50 (Denver 
mail & West, $4.00), which I enclose. 


Name. 


a ee Ee 


least mail the coupon for the free book. 
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were of Cain’s seed, and material. True, they 
had their gods, and the worship of their gods 
bulked large in the national life; but their 
gods represented matter and material laws, 
The spiritual had no place there, or so small 
a place that it was nearly lost sight of. Moses 
came down from Sinai with a code new to the 
human intelligence. Nothing like it had ever 
been evolved. It was so far beyond its time 
that the human race, with all its striving, has 
never yet overtaken it. 

The Ten Commandments did not, even in 
the time of Moses, represent all law; they stood 
for the principle of law. They were headings, 
but headings that covered all the points. 
Except as headings they did not offer a rule of 
conduct to the individual; they furnished 
grounds on which rules of conduct could be 
built up. To the building up of rules of 
conduct, rules which worked out in detail 
what the Decalogue embodied in principle, 
Moses and the elders of the people immediately 
set themselves. The heroic accomplishment 
was the fixing of a basis for individual and 
collective action which could never be out- 
grown. 

For a people which was to bring the uni- 
versal blessing to mankind needed such a 
charter. As a nation which had spent genera- 
tions in slavery, it would only be natural if 
the majority lost sight of the Abrahamic 
mission, but there were always those who 
never did. By these the hope was kept 
alive, so that it marked a destiny. Where 
the rest of the world surged from birth to 
death, and from generation to generation, 
blindly, uselessly, not knowing whence they 
came, or whither they were going, or why 
they were on the way, Israel had the knowledge 
of a destiny to fulfill. 


The Charter of God and Man 


The fulfillment of that destiny called for a 
nation; the nation called fora Law. The force 
of that Law will be found in its first provision. 

“Thou shalt have none other gods besides 
me.” 

We are so accustomed to the sound of these 
words that we can no longer hear in them the 
trumpet-challenge with which they must have 
startled the ears of those to whom they were 
addressed. It was not precisely a new idea, 
but it was a new principle of action. It was 
moreover a principle of action with which 
they had never before been asked to comply. 
From so complying they had considered them- 
selves absolved by general, if tacit, dispensa- 
tion. Back into immemorial time they had 
had other gods than God, and the privilege 
seemed to have been conceded them. The 
surprise to the typical Hebrew could scarcely 
have been less than that to the average man 
of today were legislation to suppress all our 
religions but one. 

Uttered with a sharp command which took 
the breath away, the ideal of One Only God 
was more than a theological dogma which 
could be accepted or rejected academically. 
It was more than the claim of a jealous God to 
be freed from His competitors. It was a new 
impulse toward Universal Blessing. That 
which had floated in the dreams of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, formlessly, chaotically, was 
now beginning to direct itself toward its end. 
In a civilization which would not rise merely 
to fall again, passing futilely away, the vague 
ideal would have a chance to make itself 
definite and clear. 

In this undisciplined group of tribes, de- 
based by slavery, Moses dared to found a civi- 
lization which would be dynamic forever. 
To make it dynamic forever, it must be rooted 
in the knowledge of One Only Universal All- 
in-All. Unless it were so rooted, it would not 
possess the principle of never-ending develop- 
ment. It would, like all other civilizations, 
work for a while, and break up. It would 
produce discords, enmities, wars, and have no 
contrary impulse striving for love and peace. 
It would be fertile in poverty, misery, crime, 
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Peet 0? $3.50 
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UNIVERSAL 
Carvers 
$3.50 to $30.00 


UNIVERSAL “tial 

Electric Waffle Iron UNIVERSAL 

No. E930 $16.00 = Vacuum Piacher 
No. 9821 Pint $8.00 


No. 9822 Quart 9.00 


5 JNIVERSAL . il of thrift, gifts useful as well as beau- 
Other fom $10.00 up tiful, are most appreciated and best express 
the holiday spirit. Long after the holidays have 
passed Universal Gifts continue to give of beauty 
and service and 


‘*Make a Merry Christmas Last 
; The Whole Year Through.”’ 


we - For over half a century the Universal organization has 
2 successfully specialized upon the solution of household 
problems until today, Universal Home Needs are 

recognized everywhere as the best it is possible to buy. 


Only high grade material and expert craftsmanship 
contribute to their manufacture and every piece is 
— unconditionally guaranteed in quality and per- 


Electric Toaster formance. ERSA 
No. E944 $7.50 F wa - i - Nod $3.00 
Universal ‘‘Resistain Steel’’ carvers, table or 
kitchen cutlery, which will not rust, stain or 


corrode, make particularly acceptable gifts. 
SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 


UNIVERSAL ang The Trade Mark Known in Every Home 
ee Heat Electric Grill s y, 
No. E9894 $13.50 ; P No. 76507 $7.00 
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Good 
That millions 


Millions of wore, all. the’ world 
over, have found a y to. prettier 
teeth. Some by dental advice; some 
by this ten-day test. ‘ 

They have spread the news to 
others. Now wherever you look you 
see glistening teeth, and more smiles 
to show them. 

We urge you again to accept this 
test and prove to yourself what they 
know. 

Must combat film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
must be combated daily. Otherwise 
it clings, enters crevices and _ stays. 
It forms the basis of cloudy coats, 
including tartar. 

It also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed by mil- 
lions in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film, and very few escape 
them. 


Why it remains 


The tooth brush and the ordinary 
tooth paste cannot effectively com- 
bat it. So nearly everybody, how- 
ever careful, had teeth discolor and 
decay. 

Dental science has for years tried 
to combat this condition. Two ways 
have now been found. Able authori- 


10-Day Tube Free °** 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 423, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 


News 


of women tell 


ties have proved them, and leading 
dentists now urge. their daily use. 

A new-typé tooth paste has been 
perfected, called Pepsodent. It cor- 
rects some old mistakes. These two 
great film combatants, are embodied 
in it for daily “appliéation. 


It does far more 

Pepsodent does more than that. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits which may otherwise 
cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth. acids—the cause of tooth 
decay. 

It omits soap and chalk, which 
now are known to bring undesired 
effects. 

You’ll know at once 

Pepsodent brings quick results. A 
week will make them conspicuous. 
Once you see and feel them you will 
never go without them, or let your 
children miss them. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
Learn the delights of Pepsodent, 
with the added protection and beauty 
it brings. 

Do this without delay. Cut out the 
ea now. This is most important. 


Papsadé ant 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by authorities and ad- 
vised by leading dentists nearly 
all the world over today. All 
druggists supply the large tubes. 
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injustice, disease, and have no perception 
that these were defects to be overcome. It 
might triumph in material ways, be inventive, 
intellectual, artistic, but sooner or later it 
would run into blind alleys and frustrate its 
own ends. It was the curse of the civilization 
of Cain, the civilization that was material and 
no more, that it was always, in the long run, 
abortive. It perpetuated nothing. Only 
through that which consciously reflected the 
Universal All-Good could man struggle upward 
to his destiny. 

This was the new force infusing the Ten 
Commandments. In the first law man begins 
in God; in the second he recognizes God; in the 
third he responds to God; in the fourth he finds 
in God the fulfillment of all his tasks and 


pumpoets. 
e is then placed in the family. Before he 
is a citizen, a worker, or a friend, he is a child. 
His duties as a member of a family come 
before all other duties in their urgency. The 
good son or daughter, the good brother or 
sister, dwells long in the land; that is, they 
enter the whole round of life with the support 
of that constructive spiritual law which alone 
promises success. 

Having thus honored his father and his 
mother, a man widens out to the larger social 
duties. In his relation to others he guarantees 
them first of all against aggression from him- 
self. He is not demanding his own rights; 
he is promising to safeguard theirs. Having 
safeguarded theirs, his own will take care 
of themselves. In the sixth commandment he 
undertakes to respect his neighbor’s wife; in 
the seventh, his person and the sanctity of 
contracts; in the eighth, his property; in the 
ninth, his reputation. Protecting him thus 
against injury in deed or word, in life, person, 
property, or name, he goes on to insure him in 
his thought. The tenth commandment pierces 
to the root of the whole matter. Guard the 
mind and you guard everything. All other 
codes of law deal with surface symptoms only. 
Moses cleaves to the heart of lawlessness and 
stops it where it starts. We have here the 
principle not only of freedom and safety, but 
of right and power, to which the modern world 
is only now, slowly, and almost incredulously, 
beginning to wake up. 


The Greatness of Moses 


Not the least of the traits in this majestic 
character is the confidence with which he 
offers the Charter of the Rights of God and 
Man first to a rabble of tribes, and through 
them to a rabble of a world. He must have 
seen how far it was beyond them, how far it 
would remain for thousands of years to come. 
Fifty centuries after his time it is still beyond 
us, so much beyond us that we have dropped 
into a habit of thinking that we are beyond 
it. Perhaps he could foresee, too, that we 
should learn it parrot-like, by rote, teach it 
parrot-like to our children, recite it lifelessly 
in churches, and let the mighty spirit it en- 
shrines lie dead. Nevertheless he offers it, 
fearlessly, sublimely. 

He probably knew that one day it would 
win. Entering into phase after phase of the 
civilization it inspired, it would ride on them 
all, survive them all, give coherence to them 
all, and be to them all both impulse and 
objective. No other gods than God! It is all 
in that. No other point from which to start; 
no other source from which to draw; no other 
goal to make for. It would be long before the 
civilization he founded would reach that state, 
but having once set out to look for it, it would 
never turn back from the quest. 

In this hope Moses could sing his last chant 
—or the chant to which his name has been 
given—before going to his lonely death on 
Pisgah. 

“And this is the blessing wherewith Moses 
the man of God blessed the children of Israel 
before his death. 

“ ‘There is none like unto the God of Jeshu- 
run, who rideth upon the heaven to thy help, 





ANDS are an ever visible in- 

dication of the personality 
back of them. Those that impress 
favorably often owe it to the Fuller 
Manicure Brush. It is shaped for 
nails, finger tips, knuckles or hand. 
The bristles are pliable and just 
firm enough so that it combines 
manicure and scrubbing brush in 
one. Both sides are alike—really 
two brushes. 


This brush is only typical of the 
other forty-four Fuller Brushes for 
personal and household uses. 


Fuller Brushes are never sold in 
stores. A staff of thirty-five hun- 
dred carefully trained representa- 
tives demonstrates them in the 


homes. Each Fuller Man is an ex- 
pert in household efficiency, courte- 
ous, and worthy of the reputation 
of the House behind him. His mis- 
sion is to introduce short-cuts in 
housekeeping, and to make easier 
the never ending task of caring for 
the home. That is why he is wel- 
comed everywhere. 


There is a Fuller Man living in 
your vicinity. You'll know him by 
the Fuller trade-mark Button he 
wears, and by the Fuller Red Tip 
Tag and Fuller Trade-Mark on the 
handle of every brush he shows you. 
If you want him to call, write us. 
Have you received a copy of “The 
Handy Brush Book” ?—It’s free for 
the asking. A post card will bring it. 


The Fuller Brush Company 


* Hartford, Connecticut 


Fuller Brush Company, Limited 
Hamilton, Canada 


Branch offices in over 200 cities— 
consult telephone directory. 


FULLER BRUSHES 
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1847 ROGERS BROS 


SILVERPLATE 


I Under the Christmas Tree 
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—the silverplate 
that every woman wants. 


If she has all the- absolutely necessary 
pieces, she will be delighted to receive 
some of the always-useful serving pieces, 
such as cold meat fork, berry spoon, 
gravy ladle, tomato server. 


NO CHARGE FOR ATTRACTIVE 
GIFT PACKAGES 
“1847 Rogers Bros.” is sold in chest and 
gift boxes, illustrated, at the cost of the 
silverware alone. No charge is made for 
the chest or box. The illustration shows 
a 16-piece Salad or Dessert Set in the 
new Anniversary Pattern, at $27.50, 
with serving pieces in separate gift boxes 
at prices ranging from $1.25 to $2.50. 
See these at your dealer’s. 
For illustrations of other patterns, 


write for folder “Y-23” to Inter- 
national Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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| everlasting arms . . 
| in safety alone; the fountain of Jacob shall be 
m| | upon a land of corn and wine; yea, his age 
| shall drop down dew. Happy art thou, O 
| Israel! Who is like unto thee, O people saved 
| by the Lord’... 
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and ‘in his excellency on the sky. The eternal 
God is thy refuge, and underneath are the 
. Israel then shall dwell 


“And Moses went up from the plains of 
Moab, unto the mountain of Nebo, to the 
top of Pisgah... And the Lord showed 
him all the land... And the Lord said 


| unto him: 


“<This is the land which I sware unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, 
I will give it unto thy seed. I have caused 


| thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt 
| not go over thither. 


99? 


In all the dramatic history of the human race 
there is no scene nobler or more touching than 


|that which shows us this superb old man, 
| bidding good-by to his children, his friends, 
| his people, his work, and going up that moun- 


tainside alone. From the summit his eyes 


| actually rest upon the land of all his hopes and 


longings. Like a strip of molten metal the Dead 
Sea lay at his feet. The sinuous line of the 
Jordan clearly defined at its mouth was 
soon lost in the northern distance. Dotted 
among the ridges and valleys were the sites, 
ancient and sacred even then, of which he 
had heard from the lips of her who was 
at once mother and foster-mother in the 
land of Goshen—Bethlehem, Hebron, Jeru- 
salem, Jericho, Olivet. On the farthest western 
horizon a faint, blue haze marked the 
beginning of the sea, and the way to Europe 
and America. 

“So Moses the servant of the Lord died 
there—but no man knoweth of his sepulcher 
unto this day.” 

It is not hard to see him as he stood on the 
bare ridge, lifting his hands toward the scenes 
which a greater memory than his would sanc- 
tify—toward Bethlehem, toward Calvary, 
toward the unpeopled west, toward the future 
which was in its ultimate stages to work out 
his hopes. Thrown into relief against the 
sky, we see him sinking to his knees—bowing 
before the Land of Promise till his face is on 
the ground. Then, as he closes the eyes of 
the flesh and opens those of the Spirit, all 
earthly landscapes fade in the vision of the 
King in His Beauty in the Land that is Very 
Far Off—and yet so near us. 


The next article in this series will be en- 
titled “David Discovers the God of Right”, 


Cushions and Their 
Placing 
Continued from page 57) 


Reverting to the cushion of chintz and 
linen for the house, we must give a word to 
that fascinating material with its delightful 
pastoral scenes known as “toile de Jouy.” 
Among the least expensive of the printed 
cottons, its charm for upholstery and hangings 
is an old story, but I recently saw the most 
enchanting little pillows made by framing the 
chief motif with white piping and backing it 
with a quaint but homely cambric of the same 
rose shade as the design. The edges were 
squared by the insertion of a narrow piece 
of the cambric between the upper and lower 
pipings. This squaring of pillows gives a very 
tailored effect and is easily achieved. 

There is a certain type of modern decora- 
tion that shows a wild mélée of floor cushions, 
but the wise woman will be chary of following 
it. One hopes that the orgy of bad taste that 
it accompanies will soon pass. While this 


‘4 | arrangement has its place in exotic interiors, 
| it has no place in the ordinary American house, 


and its introduction can not fail to produce a 
jarring note in the home of good taste. 
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Getter than Take irons / 


Shorten your work and lighten your burden on ironing day. No matter 
how big your ironing, nor how many different kinds of things you have 
to iron, the Waage Trip-L-Heat Electric Iron will save a lot of the nervous 
energy ordinarily consumed in doing it. 


A real hot iron is best for heavy things. The “Hot Heat” of a Waage 
Trip-L-Heat furnishes the hottest practical ironing temperature. Conse- 
quently it does tablecloths, bedspreads and other heavy pieces in half the 
time and saves you half the work. Waage “Medium Heat” is normal 
electric-iron heat for ordinary clothes. “Low Heat” is a lower constant 
temperature that is just right for your sheer, delicate fabrics. 











A cooling iron drags over the clothes. You never have that trouble 
; with a Waage. A turn of the terminal plug gives you any one of the three 
heats you need. It is constant and uniform as long as you need it. 


There’s a world of difference in the work a Waage Trip-L-Heat will do, 
and the way you will feel at the end of the day. The strain is taken off 
your arms, your back, and your nerves by this efficient iron. Colonial Pattern 
: Percolator 
The Waage percolator stores 







The Trip-L-Heat, Waage No. 63-A, isan improved design witha sharper point 






for tiny tucks and ruffles. It costs $6.75. You can’t realize how much more the heat and keeps the coffee 
than that it’s worth until you do an ironing with it. If your dealer hasn't it a a eet ee oe 
yet and you don’t feel like waiting, we will send you one immediately. = one in” $8.50 

patt ° - $7.00 






WAAGE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


6 Reade Street, NEW YORK 12 S. Jefferson Street, CHICAGO 


“WAAGE ‘trices Guat 
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Burn 
Bayberry 
Candles 

¢ at 
Christmas 


“A Bayberry Candle, 
Burned to the Socket, 
Brings Luck to the House, 
Food to the Larder 
And Gold to the Pocket.” 


A bayberry candle, to work its legendary charm, 
must “burn to the socket.’’ Atlantic Bayberry 
Candles—hand-dipped and having the real bay- 
berry color and scent—burn to the very wick’s 
end. Packed two in a box in special Christmas 
package as illustrated. 


HAT could be more expressive of the Christmas spirit than the 
lighted bayberry candle in the window? Not only is this charm- 
ing custom more widely observed than ever, but throughout the year 
Fashion has decreed candles a decorative and illuminating necessity. 


For beauty and soft, changing radiance—for making everything and 
every one appear to the very best advantage—for dignity, refinement, 
elegance—no other light can compare with that from good candles. 


Good candles! Yes, that is important. Ask definitely for 
ATLANTIC Candles. They are masterpieces of the craftsman’s art 
and the candle-maker’s skill. Pure in materials, deep-set in colorings, 
correct in design; free-burning, dripless, smokeless and odorless. 


There are Atlantic Candles in sizes, shapes and shades for every use, 
room and decorative scheme. ‘To assure you the genuine, Atlantic 
Candles, or their boxes, are labeled. Sold wherever decorative fur- 
nishings, gifts and art wares are purchasable. 


“CanDLE GLow,” a most uséful illustrated booklet on candle styles and 
their decorative and illuminating possibilities, is available 
and will be mailed free for the asking. 


ATLANTIC 


CANDLES 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, PuiapevpHia 
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Alaska, you might tell your government to 
hang a few such men as John Graham, sonny.”’ 

At the sound of that name Alan felt the 
blood in him run suddenly hot. Only one man 
on the face of the earth did he hate with un- 
dying hatred, and that man was John Graham. 
He would have followed, seeking the identity 
of the stranger whose words: had temporarily 
stunned the young engineers, when he saw a 
slim figure standing between him and the light 
of the smoking-room windows. It was Mary 
Standish. He knew by her attitude that she 
had heard the words of the young engineer and 
the old graybeard, but she was looking at him. 
And he could not remember that he had ever 
seen quite that same look in a woman’s face 
before. It was not fright. It was more an 
expression of horror which comes from thought 
and mental vision rather than physical things. 
Instantly it annoyed Alan Holt. This was the 
second time she had betrayed a too susceptible 
reaction in matters which did not concern her. 
So he said, speaking to the silent young men 
| a few steps away: 

“He was mistaken, gentlemen. John Gra- 
ham should not be hung. That would be too 
| merciful.” 

He resumed his way then, nodding at them 
as he passed. But he had scarcely gone out of 
their vision when quick footsteps pattered be- 
hind him, and the girl’s hand touched his arm 
| lightly. 

“Mr. Holt, please—” 





E stopped, sensing the fact that the soft 

pressure of her fingers was not altogether 
unpleasant. She hesitated, and when she spoke 
again, only her finger-tips touched his arm. 
She was looking shoreward, so that for a mo- 
ment he could see only the lustrous richness of 
her smooth hair. Then she was meeting his 
eyes squarely, a flash of challenge in the gray 
depths of her own. 

“T am alone on the ship,” she said. “I have 
no friends here. I want to see things and ask 
questions. Will you—help me a little?” 

“You mean—escort you?” 

“Yes, if you will. I should feel more com- 
fortable.” 

Nettled at first, the humor of the situation 
began to appeal to him, and he wondered at 
the intense seriousness of the girl. She did not 
smile. Her eyes were very steady and very 
business-like, and at the same time very lovely. 

“The way you put it, I don’t see how I can 
refuse,” he said. “As for the questions— 
probably Captain Rifle can answer them better 
than I.” 

“T don’t like to trouble him,” she replied. 
“He has much to think about. And you are 
alone.” 

“Yes, quite alone. And with very little to 
think about.” 

“You know what I mean, Mr. Holt. Possi- 
bly you can not understand me, or won’t try. 
But I’m going into a new country, and I have 
a passionate desire to learn as much about 
that country as I can before I get there. I 
want to know about many things. For 
instance—” 

Wea. 

“Why did you say what you did about John 
Graham? What did the other man mean when 
he said he should be hung?” 

There was an intense directness in her ques- 
tion which for 4 moment astonished him. She 
| had withdrawn her fingers from his arm, and 
| her slim figure seemed possessed of a sudden 
throbbing suspense as she waited for an answer. 
They had turned a little, so that in the light of 
the moon the almost flower-like whiteness of 
her face was clear to him. » With her smooth, 
shining hair, the pallor of her face under its 
| lustrous darkness, and the clearness of her eyes 
| she held Alan speechless for a moment, while 
| his brain struggled to seize upon and under- 
stand the something about her which made him 
| interested in spite of himself. Then he smiled 
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Keep Christmas with a Kodar 


While far too excited to dress, little Jane has popped into bed again 
to pose for a picture with mother’s new Kodak. 

And that only starts the fun. Even now father and Uncle Stan are 
renewing their youth in a snowball fight—and there’s another picture. 
Kodak is a gift that slips out of the holiday box into the spirit of 


Christmas. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y.,7%e Kodaé City 


In using advertisements see page 6 








Spare-ribs 
F vith 


Gulden’s 


4 * 


A dish to make a hungry man beam 
with joy! Meaty, tender young spare- 
ribs, lightly breaded and browned to 
rich and crackling goodness, potatoes 
hot from their nest beside this savory 
roast, and as the final, perfect touch—a 
generous dash of Gulden’s Mustard. 


Gulden’s is a condiment supreme, 
a mustard of unexcelled quality. It is 
a special blend of imported and Ameri- 


can-grown mustard seeds ground 
exceedingly fine, pure grain vinegar, 
and certain other spices that give to 
Gulden’s the flavor which is so particu- 
larly its own. It is a delicious, tantaliz- 
ing flavor that puts an edge on appetite. 


Gulden’s is bottled without preserva- 
tives of any kind, and because of its 
purity keeps fresh to the last spoonful 
in the round glass jar. At better gro- 
cery and delicatessen stores everywhere. 


:; Established 1867 thought more forcefully than speech. 
Because he understood himself fairly well 
and knew what he was, the present situation 
|amused him. He could not but see what an 
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and there was a sudden glitter in his eyes. 

“Did you ever see a dog fight?” he asked. 

She hesitated, as if trying to remember, and 
shuddered slightly. “Once.” 

“What happened?” 

“It was my dog—a little dog. His throat 
was torn—” 

He nodded. “Exactly. And that is just 
what John Graham is doing to Alaska, Miss 
Standish. He’s the dog—a monster. Imagine 
a man with the colossal power of a billion 
dollars behind him, setting out to strip the 
wealth from a new land and enslave it to his 
own desires and political ambitions. That is 
what John Graham is doing from his money- 
throne down there in the States. It’s the 
financial support he represents, curse him! 
Money—and a man without conscience. A 
man who would starve thousands or millions 
to achieve his ends. A man who, in every 
sense of the word, is a murderer—” 

The sharpness of her cry stopped him. If 
possible, her face had gone whiter, and he saw 
her hands clutched suddenly at her breast. 
And the look in her eyes brought the old, 
cynical twist back to his lips. 

“There, I’ve hurt your puritanism again, 
Miss Standish,” he said, bowing a little. “In 
order to appeal to your finer sensibilities I sup- 
pose I must apologize for swearing and calling 
another man a murderer. Well, I do. And 
now—if you care to stroll about the ship—” 

From a respectful distance the three young 


| engineers watched Alan and Mary Standish as 


| they walked forward. 

“A corking pretty girl,” said one of them, 
drawing a deep breath. “I never saw such 
hair and eyes—” 

“I’m at the same table with them,” in- 
terrupted another. “I’m second on her leit, 
and she hasn’t spoken three words tome. And 
that fellow she is with is like an icicle out of 
Labrador.” 

And Mary Standish was saying, “Do you 
know, Mr. Holt, I envy those young engineers. 
I wish I were a man.” 

“T wish you were,” agreed Alan amiably. 

Whereupon Mary Standish’s pretty mouth 
lost its softness for an instant. But Alan did 
not observe this. He was enjoying his cigar 


| and the sweet air. 


III 


LAN HOLT was a man whom other men 
_& looked at twice. With women it was 
different. He was, in no solitary sense of the 





word, a woman’s man. He admired them in 
an abstract way, and he was ready to fight for 
them, or die for them, at any time such a 
course became necessary. Fut his sentiment 
was entirely a matter of common sense. His 
chivalry was born and bred of the mountains 
and the open, and had nothing in common with 
the insincere brand which develops in the softer 
and more luxurious laps of civilization. Years 
of aloneness had put their mark upon him. 
Men of the north, reading the lines, understood 
what they meant. But only now and then 
could a woman possibly understand. Yet if 
in any given moment a supreme physical crisis 


|had come, women would have turned in- 


stinctively in their helplessness to such a man 
as Alan Holt. 

He possessed a vein of humor which few had 
been privileged to discover. The mountains 
had taught him to laugh in silence. With him 
a chuckle meant as much as a riotous outburst 
of merriment from another, and he could enjoy 
greatly without any noticeable muscular dis- 
turbance of his face. And not always was his 
smile a reflection of humorous thought. There 
were times when it betrayed another kind of 


| error in judgment Miss Standish had made in 
selecting him, when compared with the in- 





toxicating thrill she could easily have aroused 
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THE NEW LISK PERCOLATOR 











A Perfect 


The New Lisk Percolator is the embodiment of your ideas of a perfect coffee-making utensil. 

Its beauty of design and color will make it a welcome addition to your table. The cleanli- 
ness of its porcelain enameled surface as well as its unbreakable steel body will appeal to your 
practical mind. Its superior coffee-making will satisfy your critical taste. 

The shapely seamless body is spun out of steel over which are fused three coats of Lisk 
famous enamel—pure white inside—choice of four beautiful colors outside. The square handle 


prevents slipping in the hand. 


The New Lisk Percolator is Scientifically and Mechanically Right 


Extracts Efficiently 


The Joint Coffee Trade Publicity committee is authority 
for the following statement: 

“Chemists have analyzed the coffee-bean and told us 
that its delicious taste is due to certain aromatic oils. This 
aromatic element is extracted most efficiently only by fresh 
boiling water.” 

The Lisk percolator does not begin to pump until the 
water is at just the right temperature to extract the coffee 
res efficiently and it pumps at a rate to secure the best 
results, 

This enables you to accurately time your coffee making 
and secure the desired strength at all times whether 
operating at full or at half capacity. Your coffee is ready to 
serve as quickly as with any other type of percolator. 


Glass Container 


Prof. S. C. Prescott of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in his research report favoring the use of 
glazed ware for coffee pots, says: 

“Another matter which seems to be of immensely greater 
importance than has been ordinarily supposed, is the effect 
of metals upon the taste or flavor of beverage coffee . _ - 
We have conducted a large number of experiments with 
reference to the effect upon the taste and flavor, of these 
metals, and the results have been of a somewhat surprising 
character, in that it is evident when we compare coffee 
made in glass or some of the vitrified utensils with that 
made in exactly the same way in contact with metals, there 
is a pronounced difference in taste which the discriminating 
observer can in general pick out. 


The vitreous enamel coating is non-porous and acid-resisting. It neither absorbs any residue from the coffee nor 
imparts any flavor or taste to the coffee. It is as easy to clean as china, yet is strong and durable. It does not 


tarnish but retains its original beauty and lustre. The capacity is from four to seven cups. 


* LISK MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Over two million housewives are usin g the LISK Self-Basting Roaster 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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men leave home 
~ disgrun tled 


CERTAIN MAN SAID: 
“Womien have been making 
coffee for hundreds of years. 
Met) §~Why can’t they make good coffee? 















“I complain, but it does no good. 
Wechange cooks; we change brands 
of coffee. But the coffee is the same 
old stuff. I leave the house every morning dis- 
gruntled.” 








Here is the answer, sir. 


You must have first a Coffee Expert—a man 

who knows how to make a blend of coffee that 

=will-satisfy men. Premier Coffee is blended by 

. he of the. great:Coffee Men of the country. For 

* eighteén months we tried it out on disgruntled 

‘-™. men—the most dissatisfied and critical we could 
find, 


Second, you must pack the coffee in a Vac- 
*,* wum Can so<that thé cup of coffee made in your 
|, ‘ kit¢hen will taste like the cup the Coffee Man made 
,.° in his'laboratory. ” aE 
+ Premier Coffee fulfills both requirements. We 
*. 4nvite the wives who have tried to make good 
“~ coffee to make one more trial. 


Premier 
Coffee 


A man's coffee blended by a great coffee man 


yo know Premier Salad Dressing: American 
women by their loyalty and friendship have 
made it the largest-selling salad dressing. And 
now we offer Premier Coffee for your husband. 
If your grocer does not yet carry Premier Coffee 
send us his name and ten cents in stamps for 
shipping and by return mail you will receive a 
generous serving packed in the Premier Vac- 
uum Can—full of aroma—as fresh and as deli- 
cious as the minute it left our roasting ovens. 
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by choosing one of the young engineers as a 
companion in her evening adventure. He 
chuckled. And Mary Standish, hearing the 
smothered note of amusement, gave to her 
head that swift, little, bird-like tilt which he 
had observed once before, in the pres ‘nce of 
Captain Rifle. But she said nothing. As if 
challenged, she calmly took possession of his 
arm. 

Halfway round the deck, Alan began to sense 
the fact that there was a decidedly pleasant 
flavor to the whole thing. The girl’s hand did 
not merely touch his arm; it was snuggled there 
confidently, and she was necessarily so close to 
him that when he looked down, the glossy coils 
of her hair were within a few inches of his face. 
His nearness to her, together with the soft 
pressure of her hand on his arm, was a jolt to 
his stoicism. 

“It’s not half bad,” he expressed himself 
frankly. “TI really believe I am going to enjoy 
answering your questions, Miss Standish.” 

“Oh!” He felt the slim, little figure stiffen 
for an instant. “You thought—possibly—I 
might be dangerous?” 

“A little. Idon’t understand women. Col- 
lectively I think they are God’s most wonderful 
handiwork. Individually I don’t care much 
about them. But you—” 

She nodded approvingly. ‘That is very 
nice of you. But you needn’t say I am differ- 
ent from the others. I am not. All women 
are alike.” 

“Possibly—except in the way they dress 
their hair.” 

“You like mine?” 

“Very much.” 

He was amazed at the admission, so much so 
that he puffed out a huge cloud of smoke®from 
his cigar in mental protest. 


THEY had come to the smoking-room again. 

This was an innovation aboard the Nome. 
There was no other like it in the Alaskan serv- 
ice, with its luxurious space, its comfortable 
hospitality, and the observation parlor built at 
one end for those ladies who cared to sit with 
their husbands while they smoked their after- 
dinner cigars. 

“Tf you want to hear about Alaska and see 
some of its human make-up, let’s go in,” he 
suggested. “I know of no better place. Are 
you afraid of smoke?” 

“No. If I were a man, I would smoke.” 

“Perhaps you do?” 

“T donot. When I begin that, if you please, 
I shall bob my hair.” 

“Which would be a crime,” he replied so 
earnestly that again he was surprised at him- 
self. 

Two or three ladies, with their escorts, were 
in the parlor when they entered. The huge 
main room, covering a third of the aft deck, 
was blue with smoke. A score of men were 
playing cards at round tables. Twice as many 
were gathered in groups, talking, while others 
walked aimlessly up and down the carpeted 
floor. Here and there were men who sat alone. 
A few were asleep, which made Alan look at 
his watch. Then he observed Mary Standish 
studying the innumerable bundles of neatly 
rolled blankets that lay about. One of them 
was at her feet. She touched it with her toe. 

“What do they mean?” she asked. 

“We are overloaded,” he explained. ‘“‘Alas- 
kan steamships have no steerage passengers as 
we generally know them. It isn’t poverty that 
rides steerage when you go north. You can 
always find a millionaire or two on the lower 
deck. When they get sleepy, most of the men 
you see in there will unroll blankets and sleep 
on the floor. Did you ever see an earl?” 

He felt it his duty to make explanations, 
now that he had brought her in, and directed 
her attention to the third table on their left. 
Three men were seated at this table. 

“The man facing us, the one with a flabby 
face and pale mustache, is an earl—I forget 
his name,” he said. “He doesn’t look it, but 


he is a real sport. He is going up to shoot 
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WHEN CLEANING fine fabrics with gaso- 
line add a little Morton’s Salt to it. This will 
prevent stains and a soiled appearance at the 
edges of the cleaned areas. 





WHEN IT RAINS — IT POURS 





“*When it rains 
—it pours”” 


Start her right 


| btu a pretty important matter, even in cooking: your 
daughter can be saved a whole lot of trouble if she 
learns now that it pays to use the best. 

Millions of cooks —young and old —use Morton's 
every day, year after year. Here’s why: 

It’s good, honest salt, refined many times, evaporated 
in a vacuum, and put in a handy moisture-proof pack- 
age.with a spout that keeps out dirt and germs and 
makes the salt easy to measure. 

And it pours! Even when it rains it pours. No 
troublesome lumps or cakes to annoy you and cause 
waste. What a convenience! 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
THICAGO 
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BOILED POTATOES in their jackets will 
have that delicious flavor of baked potatoes 
if a large amount of Morton’s Salt is added 
to the boiling water—}4 cup to each quart. 


COLORED FABRICS will not fade if you 
first “‘set”’ the color: add 4% cup of Morton’s 
Salt to a gallon of boiling water. Immerse the 
fabric and let it remain till the water is cold. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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IBERKEY & GAY 


Furniture 


This shopmark is inset 
in every Berkey & Gay 
production, It is the 
customer’s protection 
when — » Oy and his 
pride ever 


Let Christmas Brighten | 
“©The Heart of the “Home 


T is at Christmas time the heart turns toward 

home. Then, more than at any other season, 
our “ain folk” seem closer, the world seems to 
center there. 

Because of this, the custom of “making a gift 
to the home” seems so delightful. It is peculiarly 
fitting that when Christmas comes, there should 
come also a new note of loveliness, an added 
touch of warmth and friendliness, that will not 
end with Christmas day, but spread its color over 
all the after years. 

Because the living room is so truly the heart of 
the home, Berkey & Gay are offering at this time 
occasional pieces which will find their own loved 
niche wherever they may come. 

The pieces pictured are typical of the broad 


selection your Berkey & Gay retailer will show 
you. The reading table of walnut is in the beau- 
tiful Span-Umbrian motif; the lamp, an interest- 
ing treatment of Chinese cloisonne on wood. The 
great easy chair belongs to the new Resthaven 
series. In these modern re-creations of ‘fine old 
styles, uniting down-cushioned comfort with dis- 
tinctive beauty and superb workmanship, the art 
of the upholsterer finds its highest and most 
permanent expression. 

To enjoy furnishings of Berkey & Gay quality, 
you need pay no more than for those of unknown 
worth. Of this, the examples featured give abund- 
ant proof. 


Our brochures, illustrating and describing these Gift 
Pieces and other Berkey 8 Gay Furniture, to- 
gether with name of nearest dealer, sent on request 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


452 MONROE AVENUE 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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NEW YORK WHOLESALE SHOWROOM 
115 WEST 40th STREET 
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kadiak bears, and sleeps on the floor. The 
group beyond them, at the fifth table, are 
Treadwell mining men, and that fellow you see 
slouched against the wall, half asleep, with 
whiskers nearly to his waist, is Stampede 
Smith, an old-time partner of George Carmack, 
who discovered gold on Bonanza Creek in 
Ninety-six. The thud of Carmack’s spade, as 
it hit first pay, was the ‘sound heard round the 
world,’ Miss Standish. And the gentleman 
with crumpled whiskers was the second-best 
man at Bonanza, excepting Skookum Jim and 
Tagish Charlie, two Siwash Indians who were 
with Carmack when the strike was made. Al- 
so, if you care for the romantic, he was in love 
with Belinda Mulrooney, the most courageous 
woman who ever came into the north.” 

“Why was she courageous?” 

“Because she came alone into a man’s land, 
without a soul to fight for her, determined to 
make a fortune along with the others. And 
she did. As long as there is a Dawson sour- 
dough alive, he will remember Belinda Mul- 
rooney.” 

“She proved what a woman could do, Mr. 
Holt.” 

“Yes, and a little later she proved how fool- 
ish a woman can be, Miss Standish. She be- 
came the richest woman in Dawson. Then 
came a man who posed as a Count, Belinda 
married him, and they went to Paris. Finis, 
I think. Alaska has never heard of her since. 
Now, if she had married Stampede Smith over 
there, with his big whiskers—” 


E did not finish. Half a dozen paces from 

them a man had risen from a table and 
was facing them. There was nothing unusual 
about him, except his boldness as he looked at 
Mary Standish. It was as if he knew her and 
was deliberately insulting her in a stare that 
was more than impudent in its directness. 
Then a sudden twist came to his lips; he 
shrugged his shoulders slightly and turned 
away. 

Alan glanced swiftly at his companion. 
Her lips were compressed, and her cheeks 
were flaming hotly. Even then, as his own 
blood boiled, he could not but observe how 
beautiful a little anger made her. 

“If you will pardon me a moment,” he 
said quietly, “I shall demand an explanation.” 


Her hand linked itself quickly through 


his arm. 


“Please don’t,” she entreated. “It is | 


kind of you, and you are just the sort of man 
I should expect to resent a thing like that. 
But it would be absurd to notice it. Don’t 
you think so?” 

In spite of her effort to speak calmly, there 
was a tremble in her voice, and Alan was 
puzzled at the quickness with which the color 
went from her face, leaving it strangely white. 

“IT am at your service,” he replied with a 
rather cold inclination of his head. “But if 
you were my sister, Miss Standish, I would 
not allow anything like that to go unchal- 
lenged.” 

He watched the stranger until he disap- 
peared through a door out upon the deck. 

“One of John Graham’s men,” he said. 
“A fellow named Rossland, going up to get 
a final grip on the salmon fishing, I understand. 
They’ll choke the life out of it in another two 
years. Funny what this filthy stuff we call 
money can do, isn’t it? Two winters ago I 
saw Indian villages starving and women and 
little children dying by the score because of 
this John Graham’s money. Over-fishing 
did it, you understand. If you could have 
seen some of those poor little devils, just skin 
and bones, crying for a rag to eat—” 

Her hand clutched at his arm. “How 
could John Graham—do that?” she whispered. 

He laughed unpleasantly. ‘When you have 
been a year in Alaska, you won’t ask that 
question, Miss Standish. How? Why, simply 
by glutting his canneries and taking from the 
Streams the food supply which the natives 
have depended upon for generations, In 








Is it safe to let children 
play on the floor? 


—science reveals startling facts about your ‘‘clean’’ rugs 


 & it safe when dust which may contain 
living disease-producing germs is con- 
stantly settling into your rugs from the air? 
When dirt from the street is being tracked 
in and trampled into the pile? 

The answer of authorities to this, in gen- 
eral, is: there is no cause for alarm if the 
rug.or other floor covering is kept clean. 
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Colonies of bacte- 
ria (including 
some fungi) grown 
from organisms in 
the dirt taken from 


a 6 by 9 rug 
the Renal (Below 






EMBEDDED DIAT 


This laboratory test 
shows how the Royal 
gets the embedded dirt 
as well as surface litter 


But are your “‘clean”’ rugs 
REALLY clean? 


Do you know that deep down in the pile 
of your ‘clean”’ rugs remains the embedded 
dirt, the dangerous dirt that beating or 
sweeping cannot remove? 

In this embedded dirt from a single 6 by 9 
“clean"’ Wilton rug have been found more 
than 12 thousand million living organisms! 

The analysis, made by the Medical Re- 
search Laboratories of Chicago, revealed 
three dangerous types of bacteria—germs 
causing intestinal troubles and diarrhea in 
children, blood and heart diseases. 


How can you remove this 
embedded dirt? 


There is only one method by which it can 
be effectively removed in your home—by 
powerful air suction scientifically applied. 
The Royal Electric Cleaner reaches deep 
down into the depths of your rugs and gets 
out the embedded dirt. First, because it 
produces a powerful suction. Second, be- 
cause this suction is scientifically applied 
directly to the rug surface along the entire 
length of the 14-inch nozzle. The patented 
Royal adjustment screw does this. 


Yet, the Royal is absolutely harmless 
because it cleans by air alone. 


Let the Royal Man show you 


No doubt your rugs appear spotlessly clean. 
But let a Royal man go over one with a 
Royal Electric Cleaner. You will be aston- 
ished at the quantity of dangerous, em- 
bedded dirt that has lain hidden in its 
depths. 

Arrange with the local Royal dealer 
today to have a rug cleaned in your home 
—no obligation at all. If you don’t know 
who he is, write us and we'll put you in 
touch with him. 

DEALERS: The valuable Royal Franchise may be 
had in certain cities and towns. Write for information. 


RETAIL REPRESENTATIVES:There are numerous 
desirable opportunities for men of ability in capacity 
of Royal Men. Inquire of your local Royal dealer. 


The P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
















The Royal Man 


He is an expert in house- 
cleaning and can show 
you many interesting 
labor-saving methods of 
cleaning. He is courte- 
ous and considerate; you 
need never hesitate to ask 
him for demonstration in 


your home, 


*ROYAL Electric Cleaner 


Cleans By Air Alones 


© 1922, The P. A. Geier Co., Cleveland, 0. 


In using advertisements see page 6 





The Alaskan 


| other words, the money he handles represents 
the fish trust—and many other things. Today 
the government of Alaska, as manipulated 
by Washington politicians, is little better 
than that against which the American Colonies 
rebelled in 1776. A hard thing for one to say 
about the country he loves, isn’t it? And 
John Graham stands for the worst—he and 
the money which guarantees his power. We 
haven’t a government. It’s bureaucracy—a 
long-distance manipulation of affairs from the 
District of Columbia, with Graham’s money 
one of the powers behind it. Think of it, 
Miss Standish! There are thirty-eight sep- 
arate bureaus at Washington operating on 
Alaska, five thousand miles away. Is it a 
wonder the patient is dying? And is it a 
wonder that a man like John Graham can get 
what he wants, with his power and his money, 
even if it kills and starves? Some day—” 

Suddenly he caught himself. ‘There— 
I’m talking politics, and I should entertain 
you with pleasanter and more interesting 
things,” he apologized. “Shall we go to the 
lower decks?” 

“Or the open air,” she suggested. “I am 
afraid this smoke is upsetting me.” 

He could feel the change in her and did not 
attribute it entirely to the thickness of the air. 
Rossland’s inexplicable rudeness had disturbed 
her more deeply than she had admitted, he 
believed. 


“PP HERE are a number of Thlinkit Indians 
and a tame bear down in what we should 
ordinarily call the steerage. Would you like 
to see them?”’ he asked, when they were out- 
side. ‘The Thlinkit girls are the prettiest 
Indian women in the world, and there are two 
among those below who are—well—unusually 
«{? ° ite Hy ® H | good-looking, the Captain says.” 

x : “And he has already made me acquainted 
{ \ ( ) a 4 Ww) | | with them,” she laughed softly. ‘Kolo and 
. \ € Haidah are the girls. They are sweet, and 
H | I love them. I had breakfast with them this 

morning long before you were awake.” 

“The deuce you say! And that is why you 
were not at table? And the morning before—” 

“You noticed my absence?” she asked 
demurely. 

“It was difficult for me not to see an empty 
chair. On second thought, I think the young 
engineer called my attention to it by wondering 
if you were ill.” 

“Oh!” 

“He is very much interested in you, Miss 
Standish. It amuses me to see him torture 
the corners of his eyes to look at you. I 
have thought it would be only charity and 
good-will to change seats with him.” 

“In which event, of course, your eyes would 
not suffer.” 

“Probably not.” 

“Have they ever suffered?” 

“T think not.” 

“When looking at the Thlinkit girls, for 
instance?” 

“T haven’t seen them.” 

She gave her shoulders a little shrug. 

“Ordinarily I would think you most uninter- 
esting, Mr. Holt. As it is I think you unusual. 
And I rather like you for it. Would you 
mind taking me to my cabin? It is number 
sixteen, on this deck.” 

She walked with her fingers touching his 
arm again. ‘What is your room?’’ she asked. 

“Twenty-seven, Miss Standish.” 

“This deck?” 

ees,” 

Not until she had said good-night, quietly 
and without offering him her hand, did the 


™, ae ‘ 
A ] i ‘ f » ° ° es " ] all ik I . mn. 
») H J ) J | intimacy of her last questions strike hir 
5 J LC « OUS¢ of He grunted and lighted a fresh cigar. A 
number of things occurred to him allat once, 


6 ] H | as he slowly made a final round or two of the 
/ H / ) | deck. Then he went to his cabin and looked 
ae z ‘ * over papers which were going ashore at Juneau. 


These were memoranda giving an account of 
) ‘ . ; ie nye ‘, é » the 
INTE RWWA A STEN MLR] | his appearance with Carl Lomen before t 
| Ways and Means Committee at Washington. 
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~New Cake Delights 


Add Delicious Walnuts to Old Favorites 


Almost any cake is better with Walnuts. 
Their crisp, plump, flavory meats lend variety 
and new distinctiveness to those which you 
enjoy most. 


You'll like California Walnuts in salads, 
desserts, dressing for fowls, and many other 
dishes, too. They belong in your Thanks- 
giving and Holiday dinner. Use them fre- 
quently, in fact, the year around, for the 
appetizing difference they give to many foods. 


Wonderful Nutrition 


But Walnuts are far more than just flavor 
and deliciousness. They are a most nourish- 
ing food. They provide more protein, the 
tissue builder and repairer, than such foods 
as potatoes, milk, macaroni and eggs. 


With 3180 calories—the scientific measure 
of food value—to the pound, they provide 





and fancy dishes. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT Growers ASSOCIATION 


A Purely Cooperative, Non-profit Organization of Over 4,000 Crowers 
Our Yearly Production More Than Forty Million Pounds 


IAMOND Shelled Walnuts are packed 

in a high vacuum to preserve in- 
definitely the fresh, sweet flavor charac- 
teristic of the newly matured California 
Walnut. The can contains halves for 
topping and facing, as well as pieces for 
filler and salads. The glass contains only 
carefully selected halves for table use 


three or four times as many as most meats 
and vegetables. 


They are over 96 per cent pure nutrition. 
Think of a food with almost no waste. 


Selected With Care 


The selected Walnuts are called Diamond. 
They provide more meats per pound and yet 
cost about the same as other kinds. They are 
hand-sorted, weight-tested—chosen for you 
with infinite skill. 


Their thin shells contain big, plump, sweet 
meats which can be easily extracted whole 
for topping and facing. 


To be sure of getting absolutely satisfac- 
tory quality ask your grocer to fill your order 
from the big sack marked with the Diamond 
trade mark, like the one on this page. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


bag recipes just as tempting 
as those on this page are con- 
tained in the revised edition of 
100 Delicious Walnut Recipes,”’ 
which includes the favorite dishes of 
the Wives of the Walnut Growers, a3 
well as those of a leading culinary 
expert. You may have one on re- 
quest. Address Dept. 306. 





‘DIAMOND Caljomia WAENUTS 


Crackin’ Good Walnuts 
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Walnut Maple Cake 


Cream 1-3 éup butter and 1 cup 
brown sugar: add yolks 2 eggs and 1-2 
cup milk. Then add 1 1-3 cups flour 
sifted twice with 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 1-4 tea- 
pon salt and 1 cup chopped Diamond 

alnut meats. Lastly add whites of 
eggs beaten stiff, Bake 45 minutes in 
angel cake pan. Cover with White 
Mountain Cream, sprinkling sides with 
chopped Diamond Walnut meats. Put 
a row of halves around the edge. 




































Walnut Bread 


Three cups flour (sift before 
measuring) ;% cups brown sugar; 
% teaspoon salt; 3 teaspoons 
baking powder; 1 cup Diamond 
Walnuts; % cup raisins; 1 egg; 
1 cup milk. 

Mix and sift dry ingredients. 
Mix in Diamond Walnut meats. 
Add egg well beaten and milk. 
Pour into greased pan. Bake an 
hour. Have oven barely warm 
the first fifteen minutes, gradu- 
ally increasing the heat. 





















Walnut Banana Salad 


Slice ripe bananas lengthwise 
and sprinkle with chopped Dia- 
mond Walnuts, Serve on lettuce 
leaf with mayonnaise dressing. 


































Sparkling Results 


AINTY china and fragile glass shining. Enamel 
sink spic and span. Nickel trims gleaming. 
Gold Dust does it all easily and quickly. No 
hard work; no worry. You can wash your finest 
dishes without danger the Gold Dust way. 

A dip into mild, friendly Gold Dust suds. Rinse 
and dry gently. There they are, as though bathed 
in sunshine. 

Gold Dust is so smooth it cannot mar the most 


delicate surface. It dissolves completely and cleans 
without scratch or blemish. 


If you are not using Gold Dust for the dishes, you 
are missing an easier and better way to wash them. 


Keep Gold Dust handy at al// times for al/ cleans- 
ing needs. But be sure it is the real Gold Dust. 
Look for the Twins and the name Fairbank’s on 
the package. 


(HER FAIR BANK ZOmPanY) 


Let the Gold Dust 
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Safe, too, for the floors and white 
woodwork. The mild, soapy 
suds of Gold Dust protects 
as it cleans. 


Mirrors reflect the cleanliness 
of the whole house when 
washed with Gold Dust 


Gold Dust, like sunshine 
itself, brings hygienic 
cleanliness everywhere, 
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The Alaskan 


It was nearly midnight when he had finished. 
He wondered if Mary Standish was asleep. 
He was a little irritated, and slightly amused, 
by the recurring insistency with which hi 
mind turned to her. She was a clever girl, 
he admitted. He had asked her nothing 
about herself, and she had told him nothing, 
while he had been quite garrulous. He was 
a little ashamed when he recalled how he had 
unburdened his mind to a girl who could not 
possibly be interested in the political affairs 
of John Graham and Alaska. Well, it was 
not entirely his fault. She had fairly cata- 
pulted herself upon him, and he had been 
decent under the circumstances, he thought. 

He put out his light and stood with his 
face at the open porthole. Only the soft 
throbbing of the vessel as she made her way 
slowly through the last of the Narrows into 
Frederick Sound came to his ears. The ship, 
at last, was asleep. The moon was straight 
overhead, no longer silhouetting the mountains, 
and beyond its misty rim of light the world 
was dark. Out of this darkness, rising like 
a deeper shadow, Alan could make out faintly 
the huge mass of Kupreanof Island. And he 
wondered, knowing the perils of the Narrows 
in places scarcely wider than the length of the 
ship, why Captain Rifle had chosen this course 
instead of going around by Cape Decision. He 
could feel that the land was more distant 
now, but the Nome was still pushing ahead 
under slow bell, and he could smell the fresh 
odor of kelp, and breathe deeply of the scent 
of forests that came from both east and west. 


UDDENLY his-ears became. attentive to 

slowly approaching footsteps.. They seemed 
to hesitate and then advanced; he heard a 
subdued voice, a man’s voice—and in answer 
to ita woman’s. Instinctively he drew a step 
back and stood unseen in the gloom. There 
was no longer a sound of voices. In. silence 
they walked past his window, clearly revealed 
to him in the moonlight. One of the two was 
Mary Standish. The man was Rossland, who 
had stared at her so boldly in the smoking-room. 

Amazement gripped Alan. He switched 
on his light and made his final arrangements 
for bed. He had no inclination to spy upon 
either Mary Standish. or Graham’s agent, 
but he possessed an.inborn hatred of fraud and 
humbug, and what he had seen convinced 
him that Mary Standish knew more about 
Rossland ‘than she had allowed -him to believe. 
She had not lied to him. She had said nothing 
at all—except to restrain him from demanding 
an apology. Evidently she had taken ad- 
vantage of him, but beyond that fact her 
affairs had nothing to do with his own business 
in life. Possibly she and Rossland had quar- 
reled, and now they were making up. Quite 
probable, he thought. Silly of him to think 
about the matter at all. 

So he put out his light again and went to 
bed. But he had no great desire to sleep. 
It was pleasant to lie there, flat on his back, 
with the soothing movement of the ship 
under him, listening to the musical thrum of 
it. And it was pleasant to think of the fact 
that he was going home. How infernally 
long those seven months had been, down in 
the States! And how he had missed every 
one he had ever known—even his enemies! 

He closed his eyes and visualized the home 
that was still thousands of miles away—the 
endless tundras, the blue and purple foothills 
of the Endicott Mountains, and ‘Alan’s 
Range” at the beginning of them. Spring 
was breaking up there, and it was warm on 
the tundras and the southern slopes, and the 
pussy-willow buds were popping out of their 
coats like corn from a hopper. 

He prayed God the months had been kind 
to his people—the people of the range. It 
was a long time to be away from them, when 
one loved them as he did. He was sure that 
Tautuk and--Amuk Toolik,-his two chief 
herdsmen, would care for things as well as 
himself. But much could happen in seven 








“Let’s have 


something hot to eat!” 


HEN you come in hungry from an eve- 
ning’s skating, how grateful you are for your 
Armstrong Table Stove that appeared on Christmas! 


It’s so easy to get up a delightful little supper. 
Creamed oysters or chicken on toast, garnished 
with crisp little slices of bacon, all prepared on the 
Armstrong Table Stove—that goes to the spot these 
cold days! 


This electric table stove may be used to advantage 
at any meal because it cooks three things at the same 
time, and enough for four people. You see, the 
Armstrong Table Stove is more than a toaster—it 
broils, fries, boils and steams as well! And it bakes 
the best waffles you ever ate. 


The gleaming white enamel finish is an additional 
source of pleasure to the housewife who sets a dainty 
table. It does not discolor from heat, is durable and 
can be washed spotlessly clean. Remember the dis- 
tinctive square shape of the Armstrong—that extra 
corner space gives you more room for cooking, and 
the corners are rounded so cleaning is easy. 


Send for our interesting folder, “A Week of Menus,” 
which contains suggestions for breakfast, lunch, after- 
noon tea, dinner and late supper for seven days. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO. 
Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
129 Seventh Avenue Huntington, W. Va. 


MSTRONG stove 


Cooks 3 things at once 
Makes Waffles Too! 


In using advertisements see page 6 113 





“A few drops of this old reliable polish on your dust cloth 
will bring to your piano, furniture, woodwork, that beautiful 
“new” look so much admired. It softens the hard, gritty 
particles of dust as it picks them up. 


Laughing Vivian says: “With the help of Liquid 


Veneer you can do all of your 
dusting in a very few minutes and when you are finished, 
everything. just shines. Liquid Veneer feeds the surface and 
almost instantly all scratches, “smokiness,” fingermarks, dis- 
appear. It-cleans as it polishes, leaving a dry, highly lustrous 


surface.” 
Price 30c to $3.50. At all dealers. 


FREE OFFER 


Clip the coupon below, mail to Laughing Vivian and she will 
send you, absolutely FREE, a liberal trial bottle of LIQUID 
VENEER MOP POLISH. 


Liquid Veneer Mop Polish will renew any dusting or polish- 
ing mop as it has-never been renewed before. It will trans- 
form dirty, dull, scratched floors‘ to’ their original beauty and 
finish, leaving a high, dry polish..and lustre. And it is so 
economical to use, really goes twice‘as far. 


Mail the coupon NOW. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
374 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The Alaskan 


months. Nawadlook, the little beauty of his 
distant kingdom, was not looking well when 
he left. He was worried about her. The 
pneumonia of the previous winters had left 
its mark. And Keok, her rival in prettiness! 
He smiled in the darkness, wondering how 
Tautuk’s sometimes hopeless love affair had 
progressed. For Keok was a little heart- 
breaker and had long reveled in Tautuk’s 
sufferings. An arch-angel of iniquity, Alan 
thought, as he grinned—but worth any man’s 
risk of life, if he had but a drop of brown blood 
in him!’ As for his herds, they had undoubt- 
edly fared well. Ten thousand head was 
something to be proud of— 

Suddenly he drew in his breath and listened. 
Some one was at his door and had paused there. 
Twice he had heard footsteps outside, but 
each time they had passed. He sat up, and 
the springs of his berth made a sound under 
him. He heard movement then, a swift, 
running movement—and he switched on his 
light. A moment later he opened the door. No 
one was there. The long corridor was empty. 
And then—a distance away—he heard the soft 
opening and closing of another door. 

It was then that his eyes saw a white, 
crumpled object on the floor. He picked it up 
and reentered his room. It was a woman’s 
handkerchief. And he had seen it before. 
He had admired the pretty laciness of it that 
evening in the smoking room. Rather curi- 
ous, he thought, that he should now find it 
at his door. 

(To be continued) 


The Home Curing of 


Meats 
(Continued from page 70) 


of meat; pour over enough cold water to cover 
well and weight the meat so that it will remain 
beneath the brine. Or, for ten pounds of meat, 
cut in two pieces, take one and one-half pounds 
of dry common salt, and rub it in thoroughly. 
Set the meat in a deep dish sufficiently large 
and keep in a cool place. Pour the brine form- 
ing each day up over the meat, and add a 
little saltpeter, if it is desired to have the meat 
red. Turn the meat often and keep it in the 
brine until used. 

The lower part of the thigh is a good piece 
to use for Smoked Beef. Hang the beef, in 
cold weather, three or four days until tender; 
then cure in a “pickle” as corned beef, adding a 
little pepper and allspice for flavoring. After- 
ward roll tightly in a cloth and hang for two or 
three weeks in the chimneypiece or over a 
smoldering wood fire. Or smoke three times in 
the little smoke house as directed for hams, etc. 

A recipe for an all-pork sausage—one which 
has been adapted from an old-time rule—calls 
for ten pounds of mixed fat and lean pork, 
using the trimmings from the hams and other 
small pieces. Put this through the food- 
chopper twice, first with the coarse, and then 
with the fine cutter. Divide the chopped meat 
into two parts, and to each half add one and 
one-half tablespoonfuls of salt, onetablespoonful 
of sage, and one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
white pepper. Put this into a bread mixer, if 
at hand, and turn until the seasonings are 
thoroughly incorporated. Test by cooking a 
small portion and add more seasoning if desired. 
Home-grown sage is usually stronger than the 
commercial variety, so if the latter is used, 
more than the above suggested quantity may 
be needed. The sausage may then be made into 
one-pound rolls, and wrapped in parchment 
paper like butter, or packed in muslin bags 
made for the purpose. If packed in earthen- 
ware bowls or crocks, and covered with lard, it 
will keep fresh for some little time. To keep the 
sausage for use in the late winter or spring, 
pack it closely in one-half gallon crocks,only fill- 
ing to within an inch or so of the tops; then bake 
half an hour in a hot oven. Cool, and add 
melted lard to fill to the brim, cover, and store. 
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to make | 
your finest rugs 


last longer 


MBEDDED dirt, the sand and grit tracked 

in from street or yard, keeps cutting away 

at the nap of a rug—its sharp edges pressed 

against the fibres by all the weight of your 

body with every step. 

The Western Electric Vacuum Sweeper 

makes rugs last longer because it gets this dirt. 
Most methods of cleaning do not. 


The long bristles of the motor-driven brush 
loosen dirt from the thickest rug. Then dirt, 
dust and lint are picked up by powerful suction 
and drawn into the dust-bag. 


Clean the Western Electric way, easy on your 
rugs and easy on yourself. And remember this 
as your guarantee of satisfaction: back of the 
Vacuum Sweeper—and of all six Western 
Electric appliances—is an organization with 53 
years’ reputation in the electrical industry. 


Write for booklet 


“The Eight Hour Day in the Home.” This 
instructive book tells how the Western Elec- 
tric appliances save your time, your energy, 
your money too. Address Western Electric 
Housekeeping Dept., 16 Dey St., New York. 


Western Elecfric 


Since 1869 makers and distributors of electrical equipment 










The Dishwasher 


The lroner 


The Sewing Machine 


Remember the gen- 
eral Servant Girl of 20 
pears ago? Her work 
is now done just as 
weil by the six West- 
ern Electric Appli- 
ances. 


In using advertisements see page 6 


Tus eabinet in the 
kitchen to the right is 
the famous Hoosier 
Beauty, the most popu- 
lar of all kitchen cabi- 
net models. 


Below is shown the 
Bie Hoosier, the most - 
commodious cabinet in 
the Hoosrer line. 


Write us for the name 
of your Hoosimr dealer, 
so he can show you how 
much work and worry ~ 
the Hoosier will cut 
out of your kitchen 
work. He will gladly 
help you select exactly 
the right Hoosier for 
your home. 


THIS KITCHEN 
PLANNED by LINDEN 
LARUE PERRINE 
Washington, D.C. 


» A Free Book for Home Builders 
* The illustration and kitchen plan on 


\ this page are reproduced from HooslEr’s 
\. Kitchen Plan Book—a book made up 
N_ of prize-winning kitchen plans, sub- 
mitted in competition by 343 lead- 
ing architectural draughtsmen. 
If you are planning to build 
Manufacturing N_ or remodel a kitchen, mail 
Company, 1222 Grey the coupon for this book. 
Street, Newcastle, Ind.: “\ It is full of money- 
Ns saving ideas. And 
it is FREE. 


To the N 
HOOSIER \ 


I will appreciate receiving 
FREE your book of model \ 
kitchen plans. ‘N 
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The Christmas Gift That Makes 
Kitchen Work Easy 


ELL your husband this year to give you the one gift that 
will help you all day long, every day in the year. Ask him 
for a Hoosigr, the kitchen convenience that robs housework of 
its most trying monotony and makes difficult kitchen tasks easy. 


How HOOSIER Helps 


Even in a so-called “modern kitch- 
en,” unless you own a HoosIErR you 
take miles of unnecessary steps 
each day. You stand for long 
stretches of time, when you might 
as well be doing your work seated 
at your ease. You encounter need- 
less backaches and muscle-strains, 
because your work-table is un- 
suited to your height. And you 
waste hours of precious time, that 
should be given over to rest and 
recreation. 


Why HOOSIER Excels 


Nothing you can buy or build will 
do so much to simplify your work 
and save your energy, as the 
Hooster. The built-in shelves and 
counters which adds so much to 
the good looks of the room are 
useful only as storage equipment. 
They can not take the place of the 
Hooster, and are never as helpful 
as they should be unless there is 
also a Hoosier in the room. 


For the Hoostrr is a scientifically 
correct labor-saving machine that 


almost hands you the things you 
need. 


Many of its important improve- 
ments are exclusive and protected 
by patents. Only on the Hooster 
can you get the wonderful shaker- 
flour-sifter, the revolving spice 
caster, the unobstructed work- 
space, the completely equipped 
automatic cutlery drawer and the 
adjusted height which gives you 
a work-table exactly suited to 
your build. 


Get Your Christmas HOOSIER 
on Liberal Terms—You’ll 
Never Miss the Money 


Tell your husband to get you a 
Hooster for Christmas. Every day 
you do without it, you pay an un- 
necessary toll in needless work 
and worry. 


Let us tell you how to get the 
HoosIeEr on such liberal terms that 
you will never miss the money. 
Also write for a copy of our 
beautiful booklet, “A Hoosier 
Kitchen You Will Love.” 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1222 Grey Street, 


Saves 
Steps 


‘HOOSIER 


Neweastle, Indiana 


BRANCH OFPICES: 


Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, California 
3868 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


IpEAL FuRNITURE EQUIPMENT, 
9 Preston Street, Liverpool, England 
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Elfreda and the Mad 
_Busman 
(Continued from page 31) 


alarming. Besides, the Ragamuffin was a bad 
boy and a notorious liar. 

Of course, Mr. Gudgeon could have unrav- 
eled the mystery at once, but then Elfreda 
would no sooner have spoken to him than asked 
Mr. Golightly not-to sing or throw his boots at 
her. True, Mr. Gudgeon looked quiet enough, 
but with men you never. could tell. Mrs. 
Golightly herself boasted that her first hus- 
band, being a real gentleman, had thrown her 
down-stairs without ‘so much as lifting. his 
voice. So it was best to keep on the safe side, 
and when Mr. Gudgeon. came out of the Crown 
with his blanket and said, “Now, you kids—” 
every one withdrew to a respectful distance, 
and only the boldest Ragamuffin piped out 
feebly, ‘Give us a ride, Mister.” 


Vv 


STILL, it was Elfreda, generally considered 

both backward and poor-spirited, who made 
the great discovery. One dripping winter’s 
evening Mrs. Golightly, according to custom, 
became depressed, and, depression developing 
into “an ’orrible sinking feeling,” Elfreda was 
hustled out with a mug for the only known 
remedy. And it was while trying to edge 
through the swing doors of the public-house 
without spilling her beery burden that she saw 
Mr. Gudgeon talking to Gwendoline. There 
was no mistake possible. He even patted her, 
running: his hand over her black wing: with 
a lingering tenderness that made Elfreda 
gulp loudly—she did not in the least know 
why. 

Whereupon Mr. Gudgeon turned and became 
red and embarrassed and said, “Now then—” 
very severely. For even he knew that it is not 
usual to talk to motor-buses, and the terror of 
being sacked for queerness was a very real one 
and made him add, “‘’Oo are you a-starin’ at?” 
with quite terrible indignation. 

But for once Elfreda was not dismayed. 
Light had come to her. She knew now that 
No. 47X was not a terrifying monster at all. 
It was an amiable monster. You could speak 
to it and even pat it without danger. And Mr. 
Gudgeon was a nice man who was kind when no 
one else was looking. So she came nearer, with 
her mug clasped between two blue and grubby 
hands, and said, “I dunno,” without -a 
tremor. 

Mr. Gudgeon stared at Elfreda. He wasn’t 
given to seeing people in detail. Kids were 
kids. Sometimes they were “young varmints.” 
That was all ‘he knew about them. It was as 
though Elfreda had stepped out of a fog, with 
her red button nose shining plaintively in the 
midst of her small, white face, and her eyes 
round with a kind of permanent bewilder- 
ment. 

“Ought ter be in bed,” said Mr. Gudgeon. 
“‘Where’s yer mother?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Well, run ome to er. Ought ter be in bed 
hours ago.” 

Elfreda felt that there were things Mr. 
Gudgeon did not understand. “I don’t go to 
bed,” she said, “not for hours and hours.” 

“Oh, you don’t, eh? And why not?” 

“Cause I’m working.” 

“Tush!” said Mr. Gudgeon. “What work?” 

“Makin’ things.” 

“Wot things?” 

“F-flowers.” 

“Well, I never ’eard tell of any one makin’ 
flowers.” Mr. Gudgeon concealed his skepti- 
cism tactfully. “’Ere, warm those paws of 
yours a bit any ’ow. I'll ’old your beer for 
you. Put ’em there.” 

She did as he bade her. By stretching up 
she was able just to touch the top of Gwendo- 
line’s radiator, and an almost overpowering 
wave of comfort poured over her tense, 
shivering little body. 





Is your boy warm inside 
as well as outside: 


“(-\NATMEAL” is the best food for body 

warmth, but there is as wide a difference 

between rolled oats as between wool and cot- 
ton clothing. 

In choosing, the safe way is to specify H-O 
(Hornby’s Oats)—the only oats prepared for 
the food-needs of children by steam-cooking 
and pan-toasting. 

Steam-cooking in closed kettles for hours at a 


heat of 250 degrees breaks down each starch cell, 
dextrinizes the starch and makes H-O digestible, 


w~ 


Tue ge ; 
H-O Cerear Company, Inc. nourishing and. diffe erent, 
BUFFALO, N.Y., AND * Pan-toasting over live coal fires gives H-O its 
ie a brown color and delicious flavor. 
Alco Makers of Every home can afford H-O. Health is cheap 
FORCE Whole Wheat Flakes  2¢ @fMy price. 
PRESTO Self-Rising Flour Trial package free. Write Dept. D. 
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#20 is packed in new improved label-wrapped and corner-sealed package 
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in Pictures : : 


Tue moment you enter a home you form 
some estimate of the people who live there. 

The pictures on the walls are an impor- 
tant expression of our tastes. 


The rooms in the humblest cottage may 
be pleasing and artistic, while a more pre- 


tentious home may show poor taste even in ~** 


the most expensive pictures and furnishings. 


Many of us hesitate to buy a picture 
without advice for fear it is not “‘real art.” 


But:do not distrust your own opinions 
about pictures. You know what you like, 
and if you know why you like a picture you 

are Safe. You are the one to please—you are 
the one who has to live with your pictures. 

Wallace Nutting pictures have taken the 
hesitation away from timid buyers. 

Each beautiful scene or subject is chosen 
by Wallace Nutting himself, photographed 
by himself, hand colored under his personal 
direction, and signed with his name in pen 


and ink. 


Art stores and department stores have 
many subjects and: sizes from which. to 
make a choice. $2.00 to $25.00. 


Send for free booklet,“ Art-in the Home” 


Watiace NutTiInG StTupios 


AsHLanp (3), Mass. 


Wallace 


hand-colored Pj 
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Elfreda and the Mad 
Busman.- 


She said huskily, ‘‘’?Oo—it’s alive, ain’t it?” 

Mr, Gudgeon looked shy. ‘Well—I dunno 
—in a sort of way.” 

“Like ’orses.” 

‘What d’you know about ’orses?”’ 

“T dunno.” 

“Well, ’orses is ’orses. She’s a bus.” 

“Wot’s ’er name?” 

Mr. Gudgeon blushed. ‘Well—I calls ’er 
Gwendoline.” 

“T likes ’er,” Elfreda said, “ 
warm.” 

Mr. Gudgeon tried to look casual and 
indifferent. “Oh, she ain’t a bad sort—as 
buses go.” Then in a burst of loyalty, 
“There ain’t many of ’em can go up ‘ll Rise 
like she do—I can tell you that any ’ow.’ 

So, after all, the great question came quite 
easily. ‘“Where’s Ill Rise, Mister?” 

“Til Rise? It’s a might of a way from ’ere. 
Straight across London as far as you can go. 
Three hours accordin’ to schedule.” 

“And are there trees—lots and lots of ’em?” 

Mr. Gudgeon was about to explain that Hill 
Rise was just a “pub” as far as he was con- 
cerned, but at that moment he caught sight, of 
the upturned face, and it was so small and 
white and eager that in a burst of intuition he 
lied. ‘Trees enough.” 

“And f-flowers?”’ 

“P’raps.. I. don’t- ’ave. much time for 
pickin’ ‘em. What d’you want to know for— 
seein’ as ow you make ’em yourself?” 

As a pleasantry the question fell flat.-- 

“I dunno,” said Elfreda,; in a dull, little 
voice. 

“Ort ter be in bed,” Mr. Gudgeon remarked 
crossly. “Look at the rain drippin’ inte your 
ma’ s beer.’ ‘What’s yer name?” :- “a 

“Elfreda,” 

“Elfreda—there’s.. a. name for you. ‘En 
that’s about wot:you-look like.” “= ~* 

“Wot’s an elf, Mister?” ., &, 

“Blessed if I know. Something that sort of 
’ops about.” 

“T don’t ’op, Mister.” 

“Well, you. ort ter. -And op quick, ‘too. 
’Ere’s the Inspector comin’.” 

This time E af freda fled, slip- slopping through 
the puddles and the mist of rain like a scared, 
little phantom:.. And presently, his-last shift 
over, Mr. Gudgeon-went:home, and Mrs. Judd 
gave him a description of the Golightly 
ménage—whereat Mr. Gudgeon swere.-- And 
as Mr. Gudgeon never swore, Mrs. Judd 
marked the occasion as. the beginning of: the 
end. 

VI 


*cause she’s 


S° FROM being the least and most despised 

of Ragamuffins Elfreda became an impor- 
tant person. She and Gwendoline and Mr. 
Gudgeon knew each other. While the other 
Ragamuffins stood round in an awed circle 
Elfreda warmed her stubby fingers on Gwendo- 
line’s friendly radiator, and Mr. Gudgeon, 
climbing into his place, threw pleasantries at 
her which she did not always understand, but 
which lent her immense prestige. And gradu- 
ally a deep intimacy sprang up between the 
three of them—a sort of wordless understand- 
ing. They began to look forward to seeing 
each other. And it was comforting to think 
about each other when you were looking over 
the tumbled chimney-pots, or staring over the 


| bleak prospect from Hill Rise and wishing there 


were really a few trees there worthy of the 
name. 

At least that was how Elfreda and Mr. 
Gudgeon felt. No one knew what Gwendo- 
line felt. She said nothing. 

Things changed. Winter melted into a 
warm and kindly spring, and one became rest- 
less and inclined to fall into a kind of dazed 
dream about one didn’t know what. One 
didn’t make one’s roses and daffodils so quickly, 
and Mrs. Golightly’s depressions were more 
frequent and more painful in their expression. 





articles illustrated are of Iv alin, 
Du Barry pattern—also hid 5 Shell 
Pyralin and pr Pyralin, with or with- 
out exquisite decorations in colors. 
Then there is the charming La 
Belle pattern and the 
ular Plain pattern. 
Desrietie folders on 


request. 


MADE IN EVERY NECESSARY ARTICLE 


HAIR BRUSH COMB. ...MIRROR SCISSORS 
CLOTH BRUSH NAIL POLISHER SOAP BOX 

HAT BRUSH NAIL FILE CREAM BOX 
BONNET BRUSH CUTICLE KNIFE PUFF BOX 
MILITARY BRUSH SHOE HOOK HAIR RECEIVER 


IVORY 
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O wonder that Pyralin toiletware 

is such a favorite gift. Its dainty 
beauty seems to express the very spirit 
of Christmas; its useful and lasting 
qualities make it doubly welcome. 
The gift may be a complete set of 
twenty-five pieces or it may be just a 
few articles, for all designs are standard, 
easy to match at the leading stores 
any time, anywhere. 


E.- I, -DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Pyralin Department 
ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


Look for the Name ‘‘Pyralin” on Every 
Article for dressing table and traveling bag— 
your assurance of life-long service. 


FOR THE DRESSING TABLE 


SHOE HORN CLOCK 

DRESSER TRAY PIN CUSHION 
PIN TRAY ; 

PICTURE FRAME 

JEWEL BOX TALCUM STAND 
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Your Millions 7 Skin — 


OUR skin is the chief regu- 

lator of the heat of the body. 

When too much heat is gen- 
erated the pores set up a natural 
compensation in the form of per- 
spiration. Every pore is a minia- 
ture radiator. But if the pores 
become clogged they “back up” 
and the entire system gets out 
of order. Keep your skin radiators 
working, and they will work for you. 


The answer is natural, thorough 
cleanliness—pore-deep cleanliness 
—Fairy Soap cleanliness. More 
people by the hundreds are dis- 
covering this daily. The fashion 


Keep Them Working 


of American white cleanliness, estab- 
lished by Fairy, the whitest soap in 
the world, is rapidly extending 
everywhere. 


Your skin may look clean, yet 
not be clean. Surface appearance 
often belies a pore-deep condition. 
Deep-down cleanliness ‘is the 
thing. And you can’t have that 
with a cleansing agent that chokes 
the pores with irritating color 
pigments or cheap scents so fre- 
quently found in impure soaps. 
That is why Fairy Soap is the 
preference of really-clean people 
who use it for its pore-deep cleans- 


ing quality which helps the body 
breathe, and for the invigorated 
feeling which follows its use. 


Fairy Soap is the master valve 
to every tiny health-radiator of 
your skin. Jt is soap in its purest 
form. It brings you a body com- 
fort such as you have not known 
before. Its superiority is due to 
its simplicity—a simpler or purer 
soap does not exist at any price. 
The use of Fairy Soap marks the 
small yet very great difference 
between really clean and nearly 


clean. Is it in your bathroom? 


THEW” FAIR BANK company) 


It Is Rapidly Spreading American White Cleanliness Everywhere 


PARK HOTEL AND BATH 
MAGNETIC SPRINGS, OHIO 


CHRISTOPHER MAGEE. an 
PRANK L. WILLIAMS, peng aroma 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen 


fo recommend 


48888 F. CONRAD. M. 0, 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


As ‘the leading inslitution of its kind in Ohio we are pleased 
FAIRY IP, not only because it cleanses in a 


refreshing manner, but also for its value in eliminating sebaceous 


matter from the pores. 


PARK HOTEL AND BATH 


Atlldihans 


Assistant Manager 


FAIRY 
HELPS THE BODY BREATHE 
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Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 
Save HUMAN LIVES 
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Elfreda and the Mad 


Busman 


Mr. Gudgeon’s little flicker of anger became a 
small, smoldering furnace. He didn’t know 
either what he was angry about. But he was 
gruff to the inspectors and said rude things 
under his breath about tiresome passengers and 
people who tried to get him into trouble by 
making Gwendoline run over them—which was 
what they richly deserved. And altogether 
matters were getting very strained and critical 
when the most amazing thing of all happened. 

One dusky April evening Elfreda and her 
mug of beer came out of the stifling, evil- 
smelling bar and found Mr. Gudgeon crying. 
It sounds incredible, and probably any one 
else would not have noticed it. But Elfreda 
knew too much about crying. She knew 
how to cry without making a noise and even 
without shedding. tears, and Mr. Gudgeon’s 

uckered face in the light of Gwendoline’s 
amps was unmistakable. Elfreda let her 
mug fall, and Mr. Gudgeon turned. 

“Now you’ve gone and done it,” he croaked. 

Oddly enough, Elfreda didn’t seem to care. 
She said; “Ullo!” tentatively and came and 
stood close to him, rubbing herself against his 
sleeve like some small, friendly animal and 
Mr. Gudgeon put his hand on her shoulder 
and squeezed till it hurt. 

“Well, that’s that, Elfy.” 

“Wot’s wot?” 

“Scrapped.” He pointed to Gwendoline 
standing mute and, for a bus, oddly dejected- 
looking by the .curb. “Scrapped. Going to 
the knackers. Like Sarah Jane. Like the 
lot of us. Got to make way for the new- 
fangled ones. Well, it’ll be me next. That’s 
life, Elfy.” 

“Vus,” said Elfreda. 

He gave her a little push. He didn’t want 
even her to see him so broken-down. 

“You get along home. Tell ’er I did it. 
’Ere’s twopence to buy some more. Don’t 
you fret.” 

Elfreda looked at Mr. Gudgeon and then 
at Gwendoline. It was true, as her teachers 
said, that her tired, frost-bitten little brain 
didn’t work quickly, but that this mute 
tragedy was life she hadn’t the smallest 
doubt. Also she knew that there was no use 
talking about it. The best thing you could do 
was to do as you were told as best you could. 
So she left Mr. Gudgeon standing there, and 
explained to Mrs. Golightly about the beer, 
and Mrs. Golightly, whose depressions had 
become positively homicidal in the delay, 
accused her of having drunk it herself and beat 
her with the first thing which came handy, 
which happened to be a broken broomstick. 

That was life, too. 

As a punishment, Elfreda sat up until mid- 
night making roses, and the candle guttered, 
and she fell asleep, and the next morning the 
roses revealed themselves as a hideous failure. 
All except one. That one, Elfreda, nerved by 
desperation, slipped into the bosom of her 
dirty jumper, and crept down-stairs into the 
dawn, while the Golightly snores pursued her, 
thick with menace. 


VII 


“TTE’S getting past his work,” thought 
the Inspector. 

“"Ere—’?’ said Elfreda. 

The Inspector went into the “pub” to tell 
the Bus-Conductor that it was high time 47X 
was on its way. A Stout Gentleman, with a 
heavy, gold watch-chain settled himself 
comfortably in the inside corner away from 
drafts. Mr. Gudgeon paused on his upward 
climb. He looked, as the Inspector judged, 
a little, old man. He hadn’t shaved, and 
there was a sort of baffled, gone-to-seed air 
about him. No self-respecting bus company 
could have thought of retaining such a person 
on their pay-roll. 

“Eh?’’ said Mr. Gudgeon. 

“Ere,” Elfreda repeated. 

















Just what is Listerine, 
anyhowr 


OU’LL be interested to know just why 

Listerine is so efficient and so safe as an 
antiseptic — why it has grown so steadily in 
popularity for the last half century. 


The antiseptic ingredients of Listerine, such 
as thyme, eucalyptus, baptisia, gaultheria and 
mentha, are scientifically combined with a 
saturated solution of boric acid. 


Thus it has a two-fold antiseptic effect—first, 
the liquid itself guards against infection; then 
upon evaporation it leaves a film of pure boric 
acid to protect the wound while Nature heals. 


Its action is safe and sure. Don’t be without 
it at home. 


You will find Listerine useful in the home 
in dozens of ways. Read the little book- 
let that comes packed with every bottle. 


* 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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| Book on Home Beautifying FREE | 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G. H. 12, Racine, Wis. § 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
Please send me free and postpaid your book telling how to make my home 


artistic, cheery and inviting. 


I understand that it tells just what materials to 


use, and how to apply them—includes color card—gives covering capacities, etc. i 


1 usually employ the following— 
PAINTER 


How to Give New 
Charm and Added 


Life to Your Floors, 


Furniture and Woodwork 


OU can give every room in your 

home that fine air of immaculate 
cleanliness—You can rejuvenate your 
furniture, wood-work, floors and lino- 
leum—You can take the drudgery 
from dusting. By just going over all 
finished surfaces occasionally with 
Johnson’s Prepared Polishing Wax. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING 
WAX 


Johnson’s Wax imparts a hard, dry, oil-less 
polish which will not collect dust or show 
finger prints. It quickly polishes to a velvety, 
artistic lustre of great beauty and durability. 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax comes in three con- 
venient forms—Paste, Liquid and Powdered. 
Use the Paste Wax for polishing floors of all 
kinds. Use Johnson’s Liguid Wax for polish- 
ing furniture, wood-work, linoleum, leather, 
shoes and automobiles. Johnson’s Powdered 
Wax makes perfect dancing floors. 


Building ? ? 

If you are building or remodeling you should 
have our Book on Wood Finishing. It tells 
how inexpensive soft woods may be treated 
so they are as beautiful and artistic as hard- 
wood. We will gladly send it free and post- 
paid for the name of the Painter you usually 
employ. Use coupon above. 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax covers up 
small surface scratches and prevents 
checking. Protects and preserves varnish. 


Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the ideal furni- 
ture polish. It cleans, polishes, preserves 
and protects—all in one operation. Easy 
to apply. 


sre Samar 
Your linoleum will last longer and 
look better if you polish it oceasion- 
ally with Johnson’s Prepared Wax. I 
prevents cracking, protects from wear 
and makes cleaning easy. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. GH12, Racine, Wis. 


(Canadian Factory—Brantford ) 


*“‘The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
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Elfreda and the Mad 


Busman 


It was all she had to give, the only thing 
that was really her own, and Mrs. Golightly 
would certainly kill her for stealing it. That 
didn’t matter much. Even Elfreda knew that 
you could only be killed once, and in a sort 
of way it would be nice to get it over. 

“T made it.” 

Mr. Gudgeon took the pink object held up 
to him. He tried to smile. ‘Well—I never! 
Did you, now?” 

“Tt’s a rose, Mister.” 

“Like as two pins,” said Mr. Gudgeon. 

Light came into the dull, red-rimmed eyes. 
“Ts it?” 

“Ts it wot?” 

“Like.” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“T never seen none.” 

Mr. Gudgeon put it in his buttonhole with 
clumsy, shaking fingers. Then for the first 
time he really looked at Elfreda. 

“Elfy, she didn’t beat you, did she?” 

“Yus—a bit.” 

“Gawd!” said Mr. Gudgeon piteously. 
“Wot can a man do?” 

Elfreda didn’t know. She wanted to say 
that it didn’t much matter what any one did. 
She was going to be killed for certain. But it 
was comforting to see the rose in Mr. Gud- 
geon’s buttonhole. She couldn’t understand 
why he had begun to tremble all over. 

“What can I do, Elfy?” 

“T dunno. I—I couldn’t come along too, 
could I? I—I’d like to come. I’d like to 
see them trees.” 

“Gawd!” said Mr. Gudgeon again. 
as my job’s worth.” 

“Just them trees,” she repeated humbly. 
“Just once.” 

Mr. Gudgeon climbed into his seat. The 
Bus-Conductor had come out—a young man, 
pert and self-important. 

“Got to get a move on,” he said. “Late 
already.” 

Mr. Gudgeon wrapped himself in his 
blanket. Rage blazed up in him. The cool 
spring wind fanned ‘it. It brought across 
the waste of sooty, crowded houses the for- 
gotten scent of fields. Rage against the 
Inspector and the Bus-Conductor, against 
life, against the Golightlys and all people who 
beat children and animals, rage against the 
Stout Gentleman who so obviously ate too 
much, and against all the monotony of things. 

Mr. Gudgeon put in his clutch, loosened his 
brakes. It was to be his and Gwendoline’s 
last journey together. After that she was to 
be broken up—her brave heart and limbs 
scattered to the four winds. Like everything 
that was faithful and loyal and that one 
loved. 

“Give us a ride, Mister.” 

Mr. Gudgeon blinked at the crowd of white, 
upturned faces. They weren’t just “varmints” 
now. He saw them separately. They were 
all Elfredas and embryo Mr. Gudgeons—little 
human beings that were being brought to serve 
some faceless, senseless tyrant and to be tossed 
aside when their day was done. They clam- 
ored, “Give us a ride, Mister,” as if they 
were clamoring for the moon. There wasn’t 
a real hope among them. 

It was then Mr. Gudgeon went mad. He 
leaned over Gwendoline’s side. “If you want 
a ride—get in,” he said. 


VIII 


“Much 


NOBODY could have blamed the Bus- 
Conductor. By the time he had recov- 
ered his presence of mind, No. 47X was well 
under way, and there was nothing to do but 
go in and say, “Fares, please,” as though 
twenty-one Ragamuflins were normal 
freight. 
The Stout Gentleman said, “One twopenny,” 
and added, “I think the man is driving much 
too fast. I shall write to the company,” and 
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times-a-day ruining of the hands 


dire times every day your hands are in the dish 
pan. Don’t let dishwashing be a hardship to them. 

One tablespoonful of Lux—hot water—and your dish 
pan is full of rich bubbling lather pleasant to the most 
sensitive skin. 

Lux is made to be easy on your hands. It won’t hurt 
them, just as it won’t hurt silks or woolens. -In these 
pure flakes there is no ingredient that could possibly red- 
den or roughen the skin. 

Women themselves discovered this use tor Lux. Women 
who for years had been getting such satisfaction from Lux | 
for silks and woolens tried it for washing dishes. | 

Thousands of letters have come in to us saying that Lux | 
suds leave your China beautifully clean and at no cost to 
your hands, and asking us why we never mentioned it. 

Try Lux today for dishwashing. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 












cAnd now-telief from the three- 
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L Lux leaves your glassware spark. 

single package does 44 dish ling without a trace of soapy 

washings— all the dishes for film—your silver lustrous, your 
more than two weeks FOR WASHING DISHES china spotlessly clean 





Just a tablespoon to a pan. A 
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Let The © 7inglo" c.want in the Home 


Be Your Christmas Gift 


OR MOTHER. “back home” or for that married 
sister, or that homekeeping friend—or for the wife 
of the thoughtful man who reads this: 


Here is a gift that will strike a responsive chord in the 
heart of every woman who faces the daily task of 


fighting dust and dirt. 


The New Torrington Electric Cleaner will bring com- 
fort and ease to its happy possessor for years after 
Christmas has passed and gone. Every day it will save 
needless hours of trying, exhausting labor with dust- 
cloth-and-broom. It does quickly, completely, easily, 
those countless cleaning tasks that now tire her out and 
leave so little time for the things she likes to do. 


* 


Jor 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 


The New Torrington Electric Cleaner is truly “the 
most faithful servant that ever entered the home.” It 
is the perfected electric cleaner, light and responsive 
to the touch; tireless and sturdy and uncomplaining; 
always willing and instantly ready at the snap of the 
switch for any cleaning task. The better cleaner for 
carpets and rugs; but beyond that, it is equipped to do 
thoroughly and easily scores of other cleaning tasks. 


For cleaning draperies and curtains, for drawers, closets, 
high mouldings, bookcases, radiators; for all out-of-the 
way places where a broom or dust cloth cannot reach, 
the nine special] attachments of The Torrington take 
all the fuss and bother out of cleaning. 


HE full story of The New Torrington is told interestingly in the special edition deluxe 
book ‘*The Torrington Servant in Your Home.”’ It was written for women who are 
interested in the modern, easy way to keep their homes bright and attractive. 
like you to read it, with our compliments. 
one of The Torrington Shops listed below will bring a copy. Or write direct.to Torrington 


We would 
A post card request for Edition A, to any 


where this better cleaner is made. . 


The Torrington Shop 
833 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The Torrington Company 
Torrington Cleaner Division 


Torrington, Conn. The Torrington Shop 


113 Sourh 11th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Factory: Upper Bedford, Que. 
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The Torrington Shop 
15 East Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Torrington Shop 
1025 17th Street 
Denver, Col. 


The Torrington Shop 
Union Arcade Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Torrington Shop 
1124 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Torrington Shop 
27 School Street 
Boston, Mass. 


The Torrington Shop 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Elfreda and the Mad 


Busman 


Elfreda, who was sitting next him, breathless 
and bewildered, said nothing. 

‘’Ere—where’s your fare?” 

Elfreda could only gaze and gaze. Her 
legs were so rauch too short for the seat that 
she had to cling to the Stout Gentleman, who 
twitched irritably and nearly threw her off her 
balance. The other Ragamuffins piped in 
chorus, “’E said we was to,”—which was 
neither grammatical nor illuminating—and 
pointed at Mr. Gudgeon’s head just visible 
through the glass partition. 

The Bus-Conductor grew red with anger. 
He was a very smart Bus-Conductor, who kept 
his brass buttons shiny and wore his cap over 
one ear, and he felt that he had been made 
game of.. He. rang the bell furiously. “A 
lot of young scamps. I’ve ’alf'a mind to get 
the perlice on yer.” 

He rang again. Several times. Finally, 
as he was young and impatient, the cord 
broke. 

The Stout Gentleman said: “Much too 
fast. What’s the matter with the man?. It’s 
disgraceful!” 

And the Bus-Conductor opened the little 
glass window over Mr. Gudgeon’s head and 
shouted, ‘“Can’t yer hear? Wot do you think 
you’re doing?’”? Then he ran up-stairs and 
leaned over the edge of the railing and yelled, 
“Hi—hi—!”, and came rattling down-stairs 
again and hung out from the edge of the steps 
still yelling, “Hi—hi—!” in a way that sug- 
gested that nothing in the bus company’s 
regulations had prepared him to meet such 
an emergency. 

lor by this time it was apparent to the 
meanest intelligence that Mr. Gudgeon and 
Gwendoline were running away together. 

“There'll be an accident,” said the Stout 
Gentleman. “TI shall write to the papers.” 

“You wait,” said the Bus-Conductor between 
his teeth as he shook his fist at the Twenty- 
one Ragamuffins who were punching each 
other with excitement. “You wait!” He 
was prepared now to take extreme measures 
without regard for any one. 


THE first policeman signaled to was a stout 

man and hopelessly outclassed by Gwendo- 
line, who by this time had got warmed to a good 
thirty miles an hour. The second—Con- 
stable XZ—happened to be the best runner 
of his Division, and he landed on Gwendoline’s 
back step with the thunder of regulation boots 
and fourteen stone of stalwart English man- 
hood. He and the Bus-Conductor consulted 
rapidly. Then the Police, efficient and mag- 
isterial, stalked down between the double 
row of silent and depressed Ragamufiins. 
For of course everything was over. Whenever 
the Law appeared, everything nice always was 
over. Whatever you were doing, you just 
naturally took to your heels. 

The Policeman opened the glass window. 
“Look here, my man—you pull up at once.” 

Mr. Gudgeon could not possibly have mis- 
taken the accents of authority. Gwendoline 
gathered speed. 

‘“You’re under arrest,” said the Policeman. 

“He’s mad,” said the Stout Gentleman. 
“Why don’t you do something instead of talk- 
ing rubbish?” 

“And don’t you try no interfering of me in 
the performance of my dooties,” said the 
Policeman, pink and threatening. “I’m in 
charge ’ere, and when I wants your ’elp, sir, 
I'll ask for it.” 

“You won’t get it,” the Stout Gentleman 
retorted. “And I’ll report you.” 

And from that moment, most unreasonably, 
he took sides with Mr. Gudgeon. 

The Policeman strode back down the gang- 
way. Apparently he did not notice the Raga- 
muffins at all. They were beneath notice. 
He was so large and wise and wonderful that 
no doubt every one, including the Stout 
Gentleman, seemed to exist just for him to 
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No. 1518 
Long Davenport Bed 










By Day a Handsome Davenport— 
By Night a Luxurious Bed 


Because the Kroehler davenport bed is so luxurious and beautiful a 
davenport, it is hard to realize that, beneath its soft, yielding cush- 
ions and rich upholstery, and completely concealed by its fine lines, 
is a wonderfully comfortable bed. 


Every night this extra sleeping space is ready for use, inviting restful slumber. With 
such a convenience as this, you can manage with one less bedroom, and subtract from 
the family budget the rental which that room would cost. 


One simple motion converts the Kroehler into a full-sized, 72x50-inch bed, with 
patented, sagless, folding metal bed frame and springs, and ample room for a thick, 
removable mattress and bedding. 


Kroehler davenport beds are made in overstuffed, colonial and period designs, 
in any wood finish; with chairs and rockers to match. Upholstery Janel plush, 
tapestry, velour, genuine leather or leather substitute. Made to harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. Handsome styles at prices to meet any requirement. Sold by 
leading furniture dealers everywhere, for cash or easy payments. Ask for a demon- 
stration. Look for the Kroehler trade-mark. Don’t accept a substitute; Kroehler 


davenport beds are no more expensive. 
Write for free book of attractive designs and name of dealer. 
KrRoEHLER MANUFACTURING Company, Chicago 


Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Il].; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory; Stratford, Ontario 


KROEHLER 


DAVENPORT BED 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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A Real Baby Carriage 
For Her Doll! 


How you would have loved such a doll 
carriage as this! And how your small 
daughter will cherish it, long after she 
has outgrown doll days! These fascinat- 
ing Lloyd Doll Carriages are almost 
perfect miniatures of the famous Lloyd 
Loom Baby Carriages. They are made 
on the same graceful lines, finished with 
the same rich, lasting enamels, and up- 
holstered with the identical corduroy. 

But, best of all, they are woven on the same 
Lloyd Loom —the remarkable invention of 
Marshall B. Lloyd—which flawlessly weaves one 
smooth, strong, endless strand of finest wicker 
into a graceful bowl shape, unbroken by seams, 
corners or short ends. Because this loom weaves 
thirty times as fast as human hands, these beau- 


tiful little doll carriages can be sold at prices so 
low that every doll-loving little girl can have one. 


Lloyd Loom Furniture 


Quite as beautiful, sturdy and inexpensive as 
are Lloyd Baby Carriages and Doll Carriages. The only Doll and Baby 
It is obtainable in a number of styles, handsomely Carriages woven in de- 
upholstered, with richly harmonizing finishes. sired shape fromoneend- 
Nearly any good dealer can show you Lloyd less wicker strand 
Loom Products. Look for the Lloyd name ne 


ZH plate. Don’t accept a substitute. Don’t accept a substi- 
tute. Find the Lloyd 


Lic Process | name plate on the seat. 


Loom Products 


Baby Carriages G Furniture ) 
; { | 
Thueee 


Ask dealers to show you 
beautiful Lloyd Loom 
Furniture made by the 
same process. 


THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING C 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 19% ais 
Dept. J-68, Menominee, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, ‘Mothers of the World,” 
illustrating Lloyd Loom Carriages, Lloydalets, Sulkies, Strollers, Doll 
Carriages and Furniture; also the name of the nearest Lloyd dealer. 
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Elfreda and the Mad 
Busman 


keep in order and out of mischief. He said 
to the Bus-Conductor: “It'll be all right 
He’s coming to the cross-roads. My mate’ll 
stop him.” ; 

So he hung out from the side-rail and blew 
his whistle, and the policeman on point duty 
stood out in the middle of the road and held 
his hand up, and Gwendoline made a sort of 
skittish side-courtesy and was past him and 
up the hill opposite before you could count 
twenty. 

It was a great shock to every one. Life is 
made up of illusions, and the illusions about 
policemen were shattered hopelessly for every- 
body on board No. 47X. Constable XZ him- 
self and his comrade at the cross-roads were 
never the same men again. In fact, they retired 
from the force soon afterward and became 
publicans and sinners. But for the moment 
Constable XZ kept his countenance. He 
went back to the glass window and shouted 
into Mr. Gudgeon’s ear. 

“Look here, my man, you can’t do that sort 
of thing, you know.” 

And having thus announced the Law in 
unequivocal terms, he explained that he would 
have to report the whole matter to his supe- 
riors, who would no doubt deal with the 
situation, and jumped clear. 

“Tf you think,’’ shouted the Bus-Conductor 
hysterically, “that I’m going to be left here 
with a bloomin’ madman and a bunch of kids, 
you’re very much mistaken!” 

He added something about a wife and chil- 
dren and vanished overboard. Being young 
and excitable, he missed his footing, and the 
Ragamufiins, standing on the seats and crowd- 
ing at the door, hardly recognized him as he 
scrambled up from an inconvenient puddle. 

The Ragamuffins whooped with joy. 


‘THE Stout Gentleman tried to look aloof 

and disapproving, but there are circum- 
stances in which all men become brothers. And 
besides it was very lonely for him. He said 
severely, 

“You seem to be enjoying yourselves at any 
rate,” and the Twenty said, “Yus—yus!” in 
ecstatic chorus and punched each other harder 
than ever to prove how happy they were. 

All the pantomimes they had never seen 
rolled into one could not equal this amazing 
adventure. 

“Ain’t it fine!” said Elfreda trustfully. 

The Stout Gentleman looked sideways at 
her and seemed surprised. “If you had an 
appointment in the City and were my age, 
you might not think so,” he remarked. “And 
what will your mother say, I should like to 
know?” 

“T ain’t got no muvver.” 

“Why, how old are you?” asked the Stout 
Gentleman as though an advanced age might 
explain the deficiency. 

“Fight,” said Elfreda. 

“That’s very young—very young,” said the 
Stout Gentleman. “And you’re very small. 
I’m afraid you don’t eat enough.” 

“Will there be trees where we’re going, 
Mister?” 

“If we continue at this rate and with the 
present disregard for traffic regulations, there 
will be flowers as well—wreaths of ’em.” 

But it was silly and rather unkind to be 
satirical with anything so small and desper- 
ately in earnest, and when Elfreda said, 
“Ain’t that fine!” the Stout Gentleman was 
sorry and blew his nose. 

“Tt’s a good thing I’m here to look after you,” 
he remarked. 

“Vus,” said Elfreda. 

Gwendoline at this point lurched round an 
unexpected corner, and the Stout Gentleman 

| got up and spoke to Mr. Gudgeon himself. 
| “My dear fellow,” he said, breathless but 
| propitiating, “I quite understand that you 
‘intend this for a treat, but would you mind 
| telling me our destination? I’m not a police- 
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Give Something ‘Worth-While 


Electrical appliances are just ideal for Christmas gifts. 
They are beautiful. They are useful. They last for years, 
and remembrance of the giver lives with them. And there 
are many instances where they have really helped to solve 
the problem that arises when one desires to make a gift to 
an entire family group; or when several individuals unite 
to send a gift to another. 


In addition to the nine gift suggestions shown here, 
the complete line of Westinghouse appliances, that can 
be seen at almost any reliable dealer’s, offers a wide range 
of choice both as to price and utility —and if you send an 
appliance that bears the Westinghouse mark, your gift is 
doubly worth-while! 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities Representatives Everywhere 





| Westinghouse 






The Waffle Iron 


is making waffles more popular 
than ever. A gift indeed! 


be If in doubt, give 


In using advertisements see page 6 127 

















The Curling Iron— 
“the Iron that Wo- This gift brings year-round 
men Designed”. rejoicing to women 

of all ages. 








Westinghouse Radio Receiving 
Apparatus manufactured forthe 
Radio Corporation of America 
and sold through “R.C.A.” au- 
thorized distributorsand dealers. 














The Table . age Te- 
membrance that endures 
for years and years. The Turnover 






Toaster enables 
the recipient to 
make the best 
toast there is. 










The Cozy Glow— The Warming Pad, 
a gift of comfort a thoughtful gift. 
to the young, the 

aged, and those in 

between. 
















The Urn Percolator— 
Beauty, utility, and real ability 
combine in this lovely gift. 












MORE CONVENIENCE OUTLETS 
MAKE MORE CONVENIENT HOMES 
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Elfreda and the Mad 
Busman ] 


man, and I’m perfectly willing to enter into” 
the spirit of the thing, but I prefer to know.” | 

Mr. Gudgeon shook his head. He didn’t 
know. That was the whole business. Per. 
haps Gwendoline knew. He had given her 
her head. He himself was simply obeying a 
blind instinct—a homing instinct. Perhaps 
homing birds, too, hardly know where they 
are going when they turn homeward—or how 
they are going to get there. They just start 
out blindly and keep on going, as Mr. Gudgeon 
did. Of course luck was with him. It was a 
slack time of the day, and the main thorough- 
fares were fairly clear. When they weren't 
Mr. Gudgeon swerved into side streets, which, 
never having seen a bus before, were consider- 
ably astonished, and if necessary he turned 
back on himself, so that the mounted police 
got hot on several wrong scents and never so 
much as caught a glimpse of him. And then 
Gwendoline played up like the great-hearted, 
gallant creature she was. Her engines sang 
as she rollicked up the hills; she dodged in 
and out of slow-moving vehicles like a two- 
seater. Perhaps she knew. Mr. Gudgeon was 
sure she knew. This was their first and last 
adventure. It was to be a great adventure, a 
desperate, splendid break for freedom. And 
gradually the houses began to fall back like 
tired-out-pursuers. 

Inside, the Ragamufiins were still pounding 
one another and treading on the Stout Gentle- 
man’s toes—all except Elfreda, who had never 
been a noisy child, perhaps because, as had 
been suggested, she did not eat enough. She 
sat very still and looked at the advertisements 
opposite—at the beautiful, fragile ladies who 
drank Jones’ Tonic Wine when they were more 
fragile than usual, and at the Pink Babies 
brought up on Ambroses’ Miliko and who 
looked as though they were going to burst out 
of their clothes. 


® They were like heralds of another world 

into which she was being hurried. Perhaps 

lg O Y S one day she, too, would drink wine out of 
shining goblets and burst out of her clothes. 

Th pin, was possible i = at bo 
’ ; ; - : she grew heavy with the unbelievable wonder- 
ink what this dish means at bedtime fulness of it all, and, leaning against the Stout 


Gentleman’s arm, she fell asleep. 


Puffed Wheat makes whole wheat a confection. 
It makes each grain a tidbit, thin, airy, crisp and nut-like— Ix 


Bang acivionnge a” ‘bl E i iP WHEN she woke up, the other world was 
makes whole wheat wholly digestible. Every food cell is there—not a world of choiring angels, as 
blasted. Every granule is fitted to feed. the phrase suggests, but much more satis- 
z factory. Elfreda, still leaning snugly against 
Two foods most essential the Stout Gentleman, could see it through 
Most children need more whole grains and more milk. Misr, a Se a ee —* ‘ 
Whole wheat supplies 16 needed elements. It is rich in spring mist of ethereal golds and greens. And 


minerals which growing children need. It is practically a complete not a house in sight—if you excepted the 
8 B' P y P ' thatched cottage before which Gwendoline 


food. Milk is rich in vitneEines. ; ; had halted with steam blowing from her 
Puffed Wheat makes the milk dish tempting. | nostrilsa—and which was so unlike any house 


It supplies a night food easy to digest. |that Elfreda had ever seen before that it 
didn’t count. A gaily-lettered sign hung over 


Things to Remember the porch informing you that “The Case is 
; : ; ‘ Altered” and that you could get Whitney’s 

Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are not mere delights. They were invented by Ale here, and there were real daffodils swaying 
Prof. Anderson. in a side garden so that for one moment [’lfreda 
They are the only whole-grain food with every food cell broken. imagined that they were her daffodils come 
They are foods to serve at any hour, easy to digest. here to greet her. But a moment afterward 
And they make every element in the whole grain available as food. she saw that they were quite different. There 


Children who get such foods in plenty are in no way underfed. was such a glow and brightness about their 
green and yellow dress. 


The Stout Gentleman, who had had to sit 


* P ff Wh : very still so that Elfreda should not be dis- 
u e eat In the morning turbed, groaned and stretched himself. 
“Tt seems this is our first halt,” he said. 


Whole grains steam exploded Puffed Rice is the finest breakfast And he lurched out in front of the Twenty 
dainty that children ever get. But agamuffins, who were rather tired by this 


e serve at other times as well. cime, and a red-faced man with a green apron 
Pu ffed Rice Crisp and douse with melted butter round his waist stood in the porch and greeted 
for hungry children after school. It him very respectfully. 


Puffed to 8 times normal size is better than sweetmeats or pastry. “Sorry, _ sir. Afraid we can’t do much. 
We weren’t expecting a large party. If you 


only let us know you was coming.” 
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APPLE SAUCE 


until you've tried , 


world 
rhaps 
ut of 
thes. 
last 
nder- 
Stout 
Ifyouthink apple sauce is good, 


just try “pineapple sauce”—an- 
other name for luscious, sun-ripen- 
ed Hawaiian Pineapple in Crusu- 
ED or GraTED form —served just 
as it comes from the can. 

It has all the flavor and fra- 
grance of the Sliced Pineapple, which 
in a you already know so well. It’s iden- 
And tical in ‘quality—grown on the same 
the plantations in Hawaii—and packed in 


was 
Is, as 
satis- 
ainst 
ough 
of it, 





oline ' 
her the samesmodern canneries when rip- 
jouse ened to just the right sugar content by 
it it the tropical sun. 
y+ Try CrusHep or GRATED 
ot Hawaiian Pineapple once, and 
ying you'll soon be using it often— 
reda by itself (as“Pineapple Sauce”) 
a and also to impart a delicious 
heat tropical fruit flavor to count- 
heir less menu treats. Our new 
i recipe booklet gives ninety-nine dif- 
ie ferent suggestions for delicious and 
oi easily prepared pineapple desserts, 
salads, pies, tarts, frozen dainties 
nty and thirst-quenching drinks — and 
this these by no means include all of 
‘ted the possible combinations. 
For most of these recipes Sliced 
ich. Pineapple would not be practical 
you 





Your 
favorite 


fruit in 
convenient 
form 





A delicious 


breakfast 
fruit 





* PINEAPPLE SAUCE ” 


without extra preparation. 
Crusuep or Gratep Pineapple, 
therefore, comes to the house- 
wife as a simple means of widen- 
ing the use of an old and sure 
favorite. With it you can add 
pineapple freshness and flavor 
to any meal in the day—any course 
in the meal. 

Although Pineapple is a tropical 
fruit, winter is one of the best times 
to eat it. Food experts declare that it 
contains mineral salts which 
help to purify and tone up the 
system. In addition, of course 
(since foods we like best are best 
for us), its tempting fresh flavor 
aids digestion—especially in win- 
ter when fresh fruit is scarce. 

Keep a supply on hand for emer- 
gencies. Buy it in convenient-sized 
cans—by the dozen. You will find it 
opens the way to a whole new list of 
tempting foods — unfailing i in n their 





ical and easy to prepare. 


ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE CANNERS 
451 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 


roast 
r fowl 










Or try it in dishes like these: 


PINEAPPLE CREAM 
FILLING 


Heat 1 cup water and 
1 cup Crushed or Grated 
Hawaiian Pineapple. 
Mix % cup sugar and 2 
tbsp. cornstarch; add the 
hot mixture and bring to 
boiling point, stirring 
constantly. Cook in doub- 
le boiler 30 minutes, pour 
onto 2 egg yolks & cook 
3 minutes longer or un- 
tileggs thicken the mix- 
ture. Add 1 tsp. butter 
and 1 tbsp. lemon juice. 
Cool slightly and spread 
between layers of plain 

cake, 
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PINEAPPLE 
MERINGUE PIE 


Mix % cup sugar, % 
tsp. saltand 2 tbsp. corn- 
starch andslowly add1% 
cups hot milk. Cook in 
double boiler until thick 
(about 40 minutes). Pour 
onto 2 egg yolks; return 
to double boiler and cook 
until eggs thicken (about 
3 minutes). Cooland add 
1 cup drained Crushed 
or Grated Hawaiian 
Pineapple and % tsp. 
vanilla, Pour into a bak- 
ed crust and cover with 
meringue. Brown quick- 
ly in a hot oven, 


Send for this Free 
Book 
















Here is a 
notable con- 
tribution to 
cookery —the 
ninety-Bine 
best ways of 
serving pineapple in . 
salads, desserts, pies, 
punches, etc. Sign and 
mail thc coupon below 
for your free copy to- 
day. 


Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me free of charge your new book, 
‘Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.” 








Address. 
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RUST CRAFY- 


Greeting 
GIFIS 


6 Greeting Cards 


460—My 
Address 
Book, 25¢ 


Hundreds of Complete Gifts 


Wuen you see a Rust Craft box 
the dealer doesn’t need to ex- 
plain it. For the distinctive Rust 
Craft box means to you, as to 
thousands of others, a novel or 
practical greeting gift which will 
please you—the sender, and 
your friend who receives it. 
How rarely a gift can do this! 
It is so hard to give something 
to please with the restrictions 
which Christmas places upon 
even the most elastic purse. 


The Rust Craft gifts offer in- 


finite variety of selection at a 
small cost (many at twenty-five 
and fifty cents). Each one bears 
unmistakably the 
quality in the gift, its packing, 
and distinctive box. There is a 
Rust Craft gift for every one on 
your Christmas list, from old 
Mrs. Torrey to Uncle Jim in 
far-away Australia. 

The distinctive Rust Craft 
box delights the eye. It carries 
a sentiment that appeals to the 
mind and touches the heart. 


SPECIAL 


If you do not find Rust Craft 
gifts and Christmas Cards at 
your dealer’s we suggest that you 
send us a two-cent stamp and his 
name, and we will send you a ten- 
cent Christmas card and catalog 
of selected greeting cards and 
greeting gifts. 


Rust Crarr PuBLISHERS 
1009 Washington St., Boston 


Bulbs Novelties 
Cards for Every Occasion 


marks of 


851—Glass Cover 
and Tray, $1.00 


479—Pie Trimmer 
and Crimper, 50¢ 


507—Window Wedges, 25¢ 


B-82—Mulberry 
Vari-Colored Bow! 
with 4 
Narcissus 
$1.00 


Imported 
Bulbs, 


528—Pan Greaser, 
50¢ 
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Elfreda and the Mad 


Busman 


“] didn’t know myself,” said the Stout 
Gentleman grimly. “It was a surprise treat.” 

“Well, sir, we could do cheese and eggs and 
sausages and coffee.” : ; 

The Ragamuffins rustled and twittered like 
excited sparrows in a nest. 

“Yus—yus.” 

“We're ‘ungry.” 

“J never ’ad no breakfus’ even.” 

“Give me sawsidges.” 

The “sawsidges” became a savage chorus. 

The Stout Gentleman sighed deeply. “Well 
—I suppose so. I can’t have ’em starve before 
my eyes. Though who'll pay me back, I 
don’t know. Do what you can, Landlord. 
And while we’re waiting, get me a trunk call 
to London.” 

The Landlord smiled rather pityingly. 

“No ’phone here, sir.” 

“Well, send round to the police station.” 

“There is a policeman at Little Thornton,” 
the Landlord ruminated doubtfully, — ‘“‘at 
least I’ve heard tell of him.” 

“Js this a civilized country?” the Stout 
Gentleman demanded of nobody in particular. 
“Get him anyhow. I refuse any further 
responsibility.” 

He glared at Mr. Gudgeon. Mr. Gudgeon 
driving a full-grown bus thirty miles an hour 
down the Old Kent Road had been a God to 
be propitiated. Mr. Gudgeon, standing bowed 
and shabby by his overheated, dusty charge, 
was just a mad fellow who ought to be put 
under lock and key. Not that the Stout 
Gentleman was fundamentally a bully. But 
he hated bus-rides at the best of times, and 
he was tired, and he had missed an important 
appointment. 

“T’m sorry for you,” he said. “But I can’t 
help it. You can’t do this sort of thing, you 
know.” 

He followed the Landlord into his inn, and 
the Twenty Ragamuftfins charged in after him 
like a pack of yelping puppies. 


UT Elfreda stayed behind. The keen wind 

blew through her thin clothes as though they 
had been made of paper, but she was not cold. 
In the midst of all this empty immensity she 
felt smaller and more helpless than she had 
ever done among the familiar houses and the 
ceaseless crowds. But she was not afraid. 
She felt she could lie down on this kind earth 
and fall asleep, and it would take care of her. 

She went and stood very close to Mr. Gud- 
geon. To her he was still wonderful. Before 
him Authority had collapsed like a toy balloon 
into which he had stuck a contemptuous pin. 
To her he wasn’t a little, old man gone queer 
in the head, but a hero. And yet the look 
on his face made her ache all over. 

“You ain’t a-goin’ to cry again, is you, 
Mister.” 

“No—my dear.” 

“Wot’s the perliceman comin’ for, Mister?” 

“IT dunno—dearie—I dunno.” 

Her hand crept into his. “He ain’t a-goin’ 
to take us ’ome, is ’e?” 

“°Ome!” said Mr. Gudgeon under his 
breath. “’Ome!” 

“Don’t you let ’im, Mister—don’t you 
let ’im.” 

A wild light flashed up the old man’s face. 
He picked Elfreda up and set her by the 
driver’s seat. He gave one strong pull at 
Gwendoline’s starting handle. If she had 
failed him then! If she had even broken 
into a warning roar! But she purred softly, 
triumphantly. “That’s right—that’s right—” 

And then they were away again. Not 
hurrying—for why should any one hurry 
with not a policeman nearer than Little 
Thornton?—just meandering up and down 
hill, along twisting lanes, through avenues 
of beach trees luminous with sap. And the 
spring wind blowing in their earnest faces. 

Elfreda sat very close. “Where are we 
going now, Mister?” 
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able talks 


“By Mrs.“Knox 


What Are the Happiest 
Moments of Christmas? 


HRISTMAS cheer! The gifts, the tree, the Dinner and 

the Candies. How we all strive for a touch of originality 

that will make the event more memorable for children as well 
as grown-ups. 


The Dinner DESSERT and the CANDY naturally go to- 
gether, and so I have given much thought to the creation of 
something new, delightful, and wholesome for these—the 
happiest moments of the year. 


First a plum pudding that is really wonderful and so easy to 
make. 


Chocolate Plum Pudding 


Y% cup sliced citron or nuts as preferred 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1% squares chocolate 


% cup cold water 1 cup seeded raisins : 
1 cup sugar 4 cup dates or figs, if desired 1 pint milk 
Ye teaspoonful vanilla 14 cup currants Pinch salt 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Put milk in double boiler, add melted 
chocolate, and when scalding point is reached add sugar, salt and soaked gelatine. 
Remove from fire and when mixture begins to thicken add vanilla, fruit and 
nut meats. Turn into large mold or fancy or plain individual molds, first dipped in 
cold water, and chill. Remove to serving dish and garnish with holly. Serve with 
whipped cream, or whipped evaporated milk, sweetened, and flavored with vanilla. 


Next, something really delicious in CANDY that has the 
added charm of being homemade and so wholesome that the 
children may eat their fill without a “‘don’t.”” Put it in 
dainty boxes for Christmas gifts. 


Mother’s Christmas Dainties 


2 envelopes Knox Sparkling Gelatine 1 cup cold water 

4 cups granulated sugar 1% cups boiling water 
Soak gelatine in the cold water ten minutes. Add the boiling water. When dis- 
solved add sugar and boil slowly for 15 minutes. Divide into two equal parts. 
When somewhat cooled add to one part 2 tablespoons lemon juice and one tea- 
spoon lemon extract, and coloring if desired. To the other part add one teaspoon 
extract of cinnamon and coloring. Pour into bread tins that have been dipped in 
cold water. Let stand over night. When ready to turn out dip knife in cold water 
and run around edge of pan. Pull out with fingers and cut in squares. Roll in 
fine granulated or powdered sugar and !et stand to crystallize. ary by using 
different flavors—orange, peppermint, etc., and colors, adding chopped nuts, 
dates or figs. 


Other Christmas Surprises—Free 
My books, “‘Dainty Desserts” and ‘Food Economy,” are full of original 


recipes for Christmas and every other day in the year. Mailed free if 
you send 4c to cover postage, and your grocer’s name. 





SPARKLING 


140 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


“ALWAYS the HIGHEST 
QUALITY” 


Plain Sparkling Gelatine with 
Gelatine for 


general use 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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Same Sparkling 


lemon flavoring in 
separate envelope 
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Elfreda and the Mad 


Busman 


“Gawd knows,” said Mr. Gudgeon very 
reverently. 
xX 


APMITTEDLY this is very late in the 

story to introduce Mrs. Melrood. But 
we have classical precedent for the delay, 
Whoever heard of a Dea ex Machina in the 
first act? The whole business of such a per- 
sonage is that he—or she—should appear at 
the last moment when everybody is at their 
wits’ ends how to straighten things out. 

Mrs. Melrood lived with Sarah, who was 
yery old, and a couple of half-baked, country 
housemaids at Melrood Court, which was a 
fine, tumble-down Georgian house standing 
in a fine, gone-to-seed park—full of deer and 
sheep and weeds—and, in fact, anything that 
could and wanted to flourish there. Mrs. 
Melrood | herself was obstinately poor. If 
she had chosen, she could have sold Melrood 
for twice its value to any one of a dozen 
war-time millionaires itching to live some- 
where where they didn’t belong, and with 
the proceeds she could have settled down 
to a luxurious and respectable old age in 
Kensington. 

Not that anyone could have imagined her 
in Kensington. Mrs. Melrood, rheumatics 

ani and all, could still ride to hounds over the worst 


. * Chrrs cs oa . 
county in England with the best of them, and 
a erman oun él her language, when roused, would have 
STS shattered the bric-a-brac of a Kensington 

> G7 


ASE e> drawing-room to fragments. In the daytime 

. she wore shabby tweeds and a high collar and 
“ a deer-stalker, and in the evening very punc- 
tiliously she changed into what one can only 

describe as tailor-made décolleté. So attired, 

and oddly imposing with her aquiline profile 

: 7 and cropped, snow-white hair, she sat alone 

HE most acceptable of all Christmas | at the ste of an oak table spread with linen 
presents. Its superior quality, beauty pa and the finest silver, and partook of a mutton 
and unfailing reliability are life-long re- ss | chop or a stew from yesterday’s joint. Oppo- 
minders of your thoughtfulness eee, ae = He See 

f 7 ering candle-light—were full-lengt ortraits 

and good judgment. of three men in uniform. These Mrs. Melrood 


No. 52. Self Filling Type (fills eo ge ee 
automatically) made in a slightly mad and loved her. For she belonged 
great variety of sizes and to them. 
designs. Particularly 
suitable for boys or girls 
at school or college. 


$2.50 and up 


No. 42. Safety Type (absolutely 
leak-proof) can be carried 
in purse or handbag or on 
ribbon guard. Particu- 
larly suitable for women. 


$3.00 and up 
Self Filling Type (fills au- 


ind 


Now, on the night of the day on which 
Mr. Gudgeon, Elfreda, and Gwendoline set 
out on their great adventure, Mrs. Melrood 
finished her after-dinner coffee and a gasper 
in a mood as near melancholy as was possible 
to a person of her temperament. She was 
not the sort to ask, “Is Life worth living?” or 
“Why?” and “What’s the use?” Still, it was 
a disagreeable business—this growing old 
with only one decent horse in the stable so 
that once a week’s hunting was the outside 
limit, and not a soul, except Sarah, to ask 
after one’s rheumatism. And then Sarah was 
getting old, too. 
“Damnably old’’—Mrs. Melrood reflected— 
“and short in the wind.” ' 
° And at that moment Sarah burst in like a 
tomatically) for doctors, panic-stricken colt. “Oh, ma’am—if you 
lawyers, merchants or au- please, ma’am—if you’d come at once—oh, 


thors. A real man’s pen. dear, such a shock I’ve never had—I’d just 
gone out for a breath of air—and there it was— 


$5.00 and up staring at me—large as life—oh dear, and it’s 
, , , there this very minute.” . 
Special Christmas Wrapping “Where?” demanded Mrs. Meirood with 
; , splendid calm. 
Selection and Service at Best Dealers “In the lake, ma’am!” 
the World Over ar “What’s in the lake?” 
2 “A bus, ma’am.” 
L. E. Waterman Company 1 “A what?” 
191 Broadway, New York : “A bus,” Sarah repeated faintly, and sat 
down regardless of decorum. 
No. 42 24 School St. 129 So. State St. 17 Stockton St. No. 55 “To my certain knowledge.” said Mrs. 
with ring Boston Chicago. San Francisco with clip : “sates age, § é 
Wat "9 iad Bek, Mivbies Stews. detes black cap, $5.25 Melrood, ‘there isn’t a bus within fifty miles. 
canine “ies sam _ My good woman, you must be suffering from 
Best for fountain pens and general use e ” 
a complex. 2 
“Thirty years I’ve served you, ma’am, 
retorted Sarah bitterly, “and God knows 
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manhood. 


One way best to show your interest in his train- 


part of his daily life. It will help greatly to broaden 
and develop him, to teach him to think for himself. 
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d, UST stop a minute and think. Are you fair to read. But notice, too, that all of its reading aims 

le our boy? Are you giving him enough of your’ also to show your boy something of life as it is, H 

“ y y you g & & . | 

= time, your thought? Does he mean anything’ to gain his absorbed interest in affairs that suggest 

n more to you than a healthy little rascal with an appe- the all-important subject of his own career. You 

- tite for food and a habit of outgrowing his clothes? may discover just where his bent lies by watching H 

. Of counee te Gem: Me 6: nen et oer ene what interests him most of its many fine, practical 1 

i P Gives tall « peice ct he’s posthae to carry on ain departments and stories on wireless, electricity, 
I family tradition and make a name for himself. Yet chemistry, mechanics, business, farming, the pro- 

i : how often do you find yourself perfunctorily sign- fessions, on making money, etc. 
ing that school report card; as though thereby you “This country needs THE AMERICAN. Boy as it 

: are fully meeting your obligation as a parent! needs American men.” So wrote a big business man 

t That boy needs you. He needs your best thought © us. Five hundred thousand other American boys 

1 and attention for his daily development and his ead it regularly. Why not give your boy the same 

r future. He’ll meet you more than half-way in advantage? He needs THE AMERICAN Boy to fill 

‘ everything you do, now, to help him guide and _ im those idle hours just as he needs his home, his 

shape himself for a fine, useful and successful school, his games, his other boy chums. Make it a 

| 
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ing is to make sure he gets the right kind of read- 
ing, and the kind he will read. Get a copy of THE 
AMERICAN Boy magazine (your news-stand has it). 
Go over it with him. Watch his delight in it. 
Notice that each story, picture and department in 
THE AMERICAN Boy is care- 


Make him a Christmas present of a year’s sub- 
scription. You will never make an investment that 
will pay such large dividends in increased under- 
standing between him and you, nor one that will 
bring him more hours of genuine enjoyment. 


Include that other boy in 


p THAHE 
fully selected, to amuse, to grip, . 
to fascinate him. This is the CAN whom you are interested. Make 
this a great Christmas for him. 


first consideration of its editors; 
to give boys reading they will 


A year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN BOY costs $2.00. 
Single copies at news-stands are 
20c. Subscribe for a year or 


leave a standing order at your 


news-dealer’s. On 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World” 


Send him THE AMERICAN Boy. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., No. 345 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE AMERICAN BOY for one year, be- 
ginning with the current issue, to 
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A Special $15 Outfit 


(West of Mississippi $16.50) 


Py IVEs Electric Train Outfit pictured 
below, represents an ideal opportu- 
nity to give your boy a real Christmas. 
This Ives outfit is complete: an Ives 
Electric Train No. 502, 31 inches long, 
consisting of reversible locomotive with 
Electric headlight, three 8-wheel cars with 
au!omatic couplers, 14 feet of track, station 
No. 114, tunnel No. 103, semaphore No. 
1078S, danger signal No. 111, and 6 tele- 
graph poles No. 86. If your dealer will not 
supply you, send us the money and we will 
see you are taken care of. 


ves Toys 


’ make happy boys 


wants. They suit any purse, too. Ranging 

from $1.75 to $50.00 in price. There are spring 
locomotives that whiz around on ‘‘O” gauge track and 
monster electrics, that operate on ‘‘O” gauge and 2 
gauge (standard) track which are exact copies of the 
latest New York Central models. The Ives Railroad 
Systems have a dazzling variety of bridges, tunnels, 
switches, passenger and freight stations, signals, lights 
and general railroad equipment. The cars like the 
locomotives are also exact copies. The freight cars 
are painted like the real ones on principal railroads, 
coal cars, tank cars, stock cars, lumber cars, flat cars, 
cabooses. Our beautiful 1922 catalog ablaze with 
color will tell you all about these wonderful trains as 
well as The Ives Boats. 


AN Ives Railroad System is just what every boy 


Remember that The Ives Trains can 
be operated either indoors or out. 


AFTER the indoor season their substantial construc- 
tion makes them an ideal outdoor toy. You boys 
ean build a railroad, running a spur track to the edge 
of a pond or brook, ship the freight to a miniature 
wharf and load it on an Ives merchant ship—an entire 
transportation scheme all with Ives equipment. No 
other manufacturer furnishes this complete outfit. 
Additions can be made from time to time as all equip- 
ment is furnished as separate units. 


Send 10c right now for our dandy 1922 catalog 
in colors, showing Ives Trains and Boats. 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
195 Holland Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Ives Trains 
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Elfreda and the Mad 


Busman 

I never touched a drop of such a_ thing!” 

Mrs. Melrood sighed. She went into the 
hall and slipped an ulster over the evening 
dress, and armed herself with a stout stick 
and an electric torch. Any dragon would have 
quailed before her. 

“It’s absurd,” she said. “But if it’s true, 


I won’t have it. I hate buses.” 

However, there it was. Unmistakable. 
In the pale moonlight it did, in fact, look 
rather like some prehistoric monster—a 
slightly befuddled plesiosaurus that had 
floundered into the lake and stuck there ankle- 
deep in slime. One of Gwendoline’s head- 
lights had gone out, and the effect, taken with 
a distinct list to starboard, was absurdly 
like a tipsy wink. Mrs. Melrood, from dry 
land, flashed a light over her signboard. 

“The Crown, Old Kent road, Hill Rise,” 
she read aloud. “Seems to have come a little 
out of its way.” 

The torch whisked round to the figure 
standing close to her. There was a moment’s 
silence. ‘Oh, it’s you, Gudgeon, is it?” said 
Mrs. Melrood. 

Mr. Gudgeon touched his cap. “Yes, 
ma’am.” 

Mr. Gudgeon was wet to the knees. He 
had driven a hundred miles without food or 
drink. He had broken innumerable laws and 
bylaws. It was not certain that he had not 
stolen. He stood there, bowed and broken 
and bewildered at himself—no fight left in 
him—no hope. 

“T told you you’d get sick of that rackety 
town life and want to come back,” Mrs. Mel- 
rood reminded him. “But I do think you 
need not have brought a bus into the Park. 
You know how I hate the beastly things.” 

“She ain’t the usual sort of bus, ma’am. 
She’s a good sort. She was a real friend to 
me. And now I done ’er in.” 


N RS. MELROOD regarded Gwendoline 
“" critically. “You shouldn’t have driven 
her into the lake, Gudgeon.” 

“T know, ma’am. I didn’t mean to. I got 


all muddled like. It didn’t seem to me the 


road used to go that way.” 


“It didn’t. Colonel Melrood altered it. | 


That was after your time.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mr. Gudgeon sadly. 

“Things have changed, Gudgeon.” 

“That’s true, ma’am.” 

“The Colonel’s gone. Perhaps you heard?” 

“Yes, ma’am—I ’eard.” 

“And Master John and Robert—together— 
at Neuve Chapelle.” 

“I saw it in the papers, ma’am. I didn’t 
write. I was ashamed-like.” 

He hung his head. He didn’t want anyone 
to see that he was crying again. When she 
had said to him, “You’ll come back one of 
these days, Gudgeon,” she had been young and 
beautiful. He felt how old and tired he was. 

Mrs. Melrood .leaned cautiously over the 
strip of water and poked Gwendoline in the 
tibs. “I suppose it isn’t your bus, is it, 
Gudgeon?” 

“No, ma’am—not so to speak, ma’am.” 

“You stole it?” 

“Yes, ma’am—I s’ppose that’s ’ow it would 
seem to most people.” 

“Well, why any sane person should want to 
steal a bus.” The torchlight wavered and 
fell a point. “And what on earth is that?” 
demanded Mrs. Melrood sharply. 

“That” was Elfreda. 

“It’s a little girl, ma’am.” 

“Your little girl?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Eloping—at your ages—really, Gudgeon!” 

Elfreda clung to her friend with her last 
Strength. The bright light of the torch 
blinded her. What lay behind it she did not 
know—policemen, Mr. and Mrs. Golightly, 
instant, dreadful destruction—and yet the 
voice was kind. Elfreda’s frozen, little legs 








The Transformer, 
wired ready to put 
up, with 17 beautiful 


A new touch of beauty ctiored temp Contes 
for the wired home 


blue and orange box. 


Tiny jewels of light that add a touch of fairy-land to 
any decoration—globules of radiant color, as unusual 
as they are charming—these are at the command of 
every wired home in the 


G-E Christmas Arborlux 


the quality tree lighting set manufactured by the General 
Electric Company. 


Not only is this set a safe, reliable and beautiful outfit 
for Christmas tree illumination but it also offers a host- 
ess wonderful means to distinctive decoration for lawn 
parties, banquets and similar occasions. 


Furthermore, the outfit includes a sturdy transformer, 
which, when not being used for the lights, will operate 
any electrical toy, thus being a year- 
round utility for the home with children. 
It attaches to any alternating current 
lighting socket or convenience outlet. 


The G-E Arborlux is superior to cheaper 
outfits for similar purpose because it is 
substantially constructed and so wired 
that, if one light should fail or be broken, 
the rest of the lights continue to burn. 
This is not so with the cheaper “series 
wired”’ sets. 





A novel rat om, be camps 
. arranging rOortux agats 
Insist on the G-E Arborlux for yourtree _ferns on the banquet table. 


this Christmas—and for use throughout 

the year. Ifthe nearest electrical store cannot supply 
you, write us for leaflet B-3630 and the name of a nearby 
dealer. 
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The first time any work by 


Gene Stratton-Porter 
has been serialized 


Gene Stratton-Porter 


The sale of Gene Stratton-Porter’s books has already 
aggregated over ten million copies—more books by 
one author than have ever before been sold in the 
history of the world. Yet not one of her stories 
has been serialized. At last, however, Good House- 
keeping has been able to secure for serialization 
in advance of book publication her latest work 
“Euphorbia” at 


the highest price ever paid 


for a work of this character. This price was paid 
because “Euphorbia” is a narrative-poem of extraor- 
dinary quality, telling a story of great dramatic 
power, unlike anything the editors of Good House- 
keeping have hitherto been privileged to read. 


EUPHORBIA 


is an epic of woman’s sacrifice, told with great 
beauty and sympathy. It is the story of Jacob and 
Margery Travers and their trip to the West, and 
her suffering and struggle and heroic effort to meet 
life squarely. When life failed for Margery, she called 
it back dramatically. We feel confident that “Eu- 
phorbia” will be the magazine sensation of the year. 


eal it in 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
for January 
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Elfreda and the Mad 
Busman 


shook under her. She wasn’t a pretty child 
at any time, and now she looked like a funny 
white-faced gnome with a red-button nose 
caught in the act of stealing toadstools, its 
eyes wide with bewilderment and black-rimmed 
with dirt and sleepiness. 

“Tt looks very thin,” Mrs. Melrood com- 
mented. “You haven’t been feeding it prop- 
erly. You shouldn’t run away with other 
people’s children. You don’t understand 
them. Its mother’ll be fretting herself to 
death.” 

People were always talking about Elfreda’s 
mother. 

“She ain’t got no mother,” Mr. Gudgeon 
blazed up. “No one she’s got. Only me. 
They beat ’er. I sees ’er arms—black 
and blue they was—and I couldn’t stand 
it—I wouldn’t stand it. A man goes on 
and on—like an old bus ’orse—puttin’ up 
with things, seein’ ’em ’appen day in, day 
out—and then all of a suddint ’e can’t stand 
no more. I’d ’ad enough—enough of the 
whole blasted business. ‘I’ll go back and 
die where I belong,’ I ses. And when she ses, 
‘Take me along too, Mister,’ I ses to ’er, ‘You 
get in—’” 

He gulped and began to tremble. “Beg 
pardon, ma’am. It don’t matter about me. 
They’d ’ave scrapped me any’ow—like they’d 
scrap ’er—my old Gwendoline. She’s rocky 
in ’er engines, and I’m getting queer-like in 
the ’ead, and that’s the truth.” 

“All the best people are queer in the head, 
Gudgeon. I am, myself.” 

“But she’s such a little ’un. It’s an ’ard, 
long way to go when you're a little ’un and 
no one caring.” 

“That’s true, Gudgeon.” 

Mrs. Melrood switched out her torch. 
“Police after you, I suppose?” 

“T make no doubt of it, ma’am.” 

“Well, damn the police,” said Mrs. Melrood 
cheerfully. She bent down and lifted Elfreda 
in her arms. “I thought there wasn’t any 
one left,” she said. ‘But it seems there’s 
always some one to look after.” 

Elfreda clung to her drowsily. She was 
safe now. She was sure of that. Still, it was 
a good thing to make certain. ‘‘You ain’t 
a-goin’ to take me ’ome, Missus?” 

“Not if I know it, my dear.” 

She remarked over her shoulder, “Your old 
friend, Sarah, is still with us, Gudgeon.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“And there’s a good horse in the stable for 

you.” 
: But Mr. Gudgeon was looking at Gwendo- 
line for the last time. Both lights were out 
now. He knew that she was dead. And she 
had died for him. No horse could have been 
more gallant or more faithful. 

“Coming, Gudgeon?” 

He touched his cap. “Coming, ma’am.” 


‘THERE doesn’t seem much left to tell— 

except that Mrs. Melrood was very rude 
to the police next day and threatened the 
bus company with an action for trespass. 
And the bus company apologized, and after 
they had dragged the lake for Mr. Gudgeon’s 
body and found a few tin cans and an old boot, 
the police withdrew out of range. They 
weren’t very interested in Mr. Gudgeon any- 
how. The local policeman happening to be a 
nephew of Mr. Gudgeon’s sister-in-law’s uncle 
by marriage—he and the village generally 
considered that if Mr. Gudgeon chose to 
return unexpectedly to his old job as Mrs. 
Melrood’s groom and bring an infant relative 
with him, that was their business and no 
concern of a lot of pushing, good-for-nothing 
Londoners. 

Rosemary Lane, on the other hand, knew 
that Mr. Gudgeon had “‘made away with 
himself.” Mrs. Judd said so, and what Mrs. 


| Judd said, went. 


| 


As to Elfreda, being so small, she was for- 
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If you really understood how depress- 
ing and tiresome it is to try to keep a 
home clean by the obsolete method of 
sweeping and dusting—you would have 
insisted long ago upon the purchase of 
a vacuum cleaner. 

Sweeping is not only unhealthy and 
inefficient because it fills the room 
with germ-laden dust that must later 
be wiped from every article in the 
room, but it is exhausting work that 
is utterly futile in the end. For even 
the most energetic sweeping merely 
brushes the surface of a rug or carpet, 
missing the embedded dirt. 

If the cost of a rapid, easy method of 
keeping a home clean were excessive, 
there might be some reason for that 
criminal waste of a woman's time and 
strength. But the Grand Prize Eureka 
is so moderately priced that it can be 
paid for in a few months at a few 
cents a day. 

All floor coverings are quickly and 
thoroughly cleaned by the combined 





Husbands—Brothers—Sons 
The Eureka is the Perfect Gift! 


action of the Eureka’s powerful suc- 
tion and sweep-action brush; while for 
the cleaning of hangings, upholstered 
furniture, and places where dust col- 
lects, it has five marvelously efficient 
attachments. These are instantly 
connected, and the time, work, and 
climbing that they save is amazing. 

Take ten minutes to see the new Eu- 
reka model, of which over 125,000 
have been purchased (largely by 
women) in the last few months, and 
which has been so simplified and re- 
fined that it will give a lifetime of 
service and satisfaction with no more 
care than semi-annual oiling. Its per- 
formance and its moderate price will 
quickly convince you that it is the 
perfect Christmas gift. Write us tor 
the name of the dealer nearest you. 


Eureka Gets the Dirt—Not the Carpet 


Eureka VAcuUM CLEANER ComMPANY 
DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branch: 
8 Fisher Street, Holborn; London, W. C. 1, England 


4 RK A 
VACUUM CLEANER 
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At last! A perfect pattern 
— its printed 


IMPLICITY! The keynote of the 
new McCall Printed Patterns. Experts 
in Paris cable the last word. The pattern 
is made faster, by printing, than the old style 
complicated cut out patterns. Result—the 
latest fashion promptly —perfection. You 
can cut into the most expensive materials 
without the slightest fear of spoiling them. 
The McCall Printed Pattern is different 
from any you have seen. New! Every 
direction is printed right on the pattern itself, 
Says what it means and says it where the 
work is to be done. No worry about seam 
allowances. You cut around the blue line. 
It is mistake proof. 
You dispense with sewing guides and 
study charts. No more 
cryptic signs to be com- 
pared back to the envelope. 
No directions to get lost. 
Old style patterns were 
cut out by the thousand. 
They could not be accur- 
ate. The McCallis printed, 
each pattern individually 
so that every line is correct. 


No wasted material 
or time 
Experts have arranged 


cut your material economically. Simply pin 
the pattern tothe material. Read as you cut. 
“*On a fold of material,’ “The straight of the 
goods,” “Cut here for short sleeves.’? Youcan’t 


waste material by cutting wrongly. 

Every stitch, every draping, each deft touch of the 
designer’s handis plainly recorded onthe pattern. You 
see exactly how, whatandwhere to sew. Sty/e is the 
natural result. You cannot avoid it. 

Forthe very newest Parisian and Fifth Avenue styles 
of today, see McCall’s Magazine, or look through 
McCall fashion books at all good pattern counters. 


Five attractive new styles 


Depicted on this page are five of the very newest 
fashions. You can now capture their style exactly as 
illustrated. With a few yards of material and the 
new printed pattern, you now have a charming gown 


with all the style of Paris in it. 

No. 2960— Ladies’ sizes 34 to 44. Re- 
quires 2% yds. of 40 in. satin and 
3% yds, of 36 in. lace. 

No. 2955—Misses’ sizes 14 to 20. Requi- 
res 344 yds. 40 in. or 34% yds. 45 in. 
or 2% yds 541n. wide. 

No. 2940 — Ladies’ sizes 34 to 44. Re- 
quires 5 yds. 36 or 40 in. wide. 

No. 2957—Ladies’ sizes 34 to 44. Requires 
4% yds. 40 in. wide and 14% yds. 36 
in. wide for sleeves. 

No. 2964—Misses’ 14 to 16; ladies’ 36 to 
44. Requires 354 yds. 40 in. wide and 
256 yds. 27 in. contrasting material. 


The new McCall Printed Pat- 
terns sell at 25¢ to 45c every- 
where. If there is no McCall 
dealer in your immediate neigh- 
borhood order 
direct. Use 
the coupon 


LOUSE FRONT 


Lemgthapise 


The McCall Co. 


these patterns so that they at the right. 243 West 37th Street, New York City 


Send me new McCall Printed Pattern No--csccsssseesesseens aeeee 
SiZB oo ccccecvccesecocseses 


Enclosed find 45c, regular price of the pattern. (No charge 
for postage) 


The New 


M‘Call Printed Pattern 
a pattern without a puzzle 
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_Flfreda and the Mad 
Busman 


Mrs. Golightly, who | 


tten almost at once. 


disliked investigations, said that she had gone 
to relatives, and Rosemary Lane opined that | 
wherever she was, she couldn’t be worse off. 
And the Stout Gentleman, to whom one child 
was just like another and quite as tiresome, | 
never even missed her. : 

In any case, no one would have recognized her. 

For it is amazing how quickly one begins to 
grow pink and burst out of one’s clothes when 
one is young and happy. 


Christmas As It Seems 
to Me 


(Continued from page 32) 


my home is no unusual event in thousands of 
homes throughout the land. How I wish that 
all this surplusage, these Gargantuan gifts, 
might have been gathered together and distri- 
buted among the thousands of poor, miser- 
able children whose Christmas is without 
joy, and spent in penury and squalor. These 
are just as dear to the Lord as those whom I 
have depicted as perhaps more fortunate. 

For nearly two thousand years, the Christian 
religion has been teaching that the Divine 
Maker and Ruler of nature is a God of love and 
healing. It is certain that bodily pain and 
suffering were not desired in his followers and 
disciples. He taught ‘simplicity and temper- 
ance in all things as an aid to religious life 
and the preservation of health. He knew the 
tenets of his faith would find little vogue 
among the sick and starving. His doctrines 
appealed to the well and strong. In cele- 
brating his birthday we should not forget these 
salutary teachings of his life. Christmas, then, 
is a festival that should strengthen our desire 
to be far from disease and in the full possession 
of our faculties. 

From this point of view, Christmas appeals 
to us not only from its religious side, but 
also from the biological point of view. It 
would be easy to show how any great pertur- 
bation of the emotions might, by reflex action, 
affect the health of the body and even possibly 
cause death. Conversely, I believe that if we 
could live all the time in an atmosphere of 
love and charity, or gratitude for favors 
received, with high regard for our friends, and 
especially for our relations, and avoid all rancor, 
envy, malice, and other mental attitudes which 
are so common and so depressing, we could, 
no doubt, add years to our lives, and unbounded 
happiness to our friends. 

I believe that if we could learn this great les- 
son from Christmas, it would not only be in line 
with a religious festivity and celebration, but 
also in the line of better health. Who, may I 
ask, that is actuated by these high principles 
of humanity and charity can fail to feel bene- 
fited physically and mentally by his own atti- 
tude in such matters? This benefit is physio- 
logical and directly traceable to the fact that a 
proper environment in which to live has almost 
as much to do with health and happiness as 
the food we eat, the raiment we wear, and the 
simple and natural conditions in which we live. 

When I appeal to the readers of Goop 
HovusrKeepine, I feel that I am addressing 
a body of women who are interested not 
only in their own welfare, and that of the 
families over which they preside, but also in 
public welfare. Just now there is a great 
revival in respect of better sanitary conditions 
in our schools. This revival should also extend 
to better sanitary conditions in our homes, 
in our churches, in our assembly halls, in the 
theaters, and in all the environment in which 
we live. Thus, the happy and peaceful Christ- 
mas which I have endeavored to set forth 
may not only benefit the individual, permeate 
the home, and extend to the immediate | 





friends and relations, but reach out into the 
schoolhouse, the church, and the public hall. 


—_—— SS 


ONWARD LITTLE AMERICANS 


INTO LIVES OF HAPPY 
MAN AND WOMANHOOD! 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK 


The CHILD’S MAGAZINE for Children from Three to Ten 
IS THE VERY VOICE OF CHILDHOOD 


Reflecting with unerring precision the child’s own point of view. Once 
introduced into a family, it stays there until the little readers grow up to older 
magazines. It is the resource of thousands of mothers whose faith and enthusi- 
asm it holds as a sacred trust. John Martin’s Book requires no censorship and 
may be relied upon to interest, companion, inspire, and instruct. The aim of 
its makers is that no unconstructive thought may ever creep into its pages. 
Little John Martiners are normal, clean-minded, interesting, loyal little citizens. 


IT STANDS FOR AND IMPARTS 


Honor Loyalty 
Consideration Reverence 
Obedience Self-Respect 
Truth Sincerity 


Imagination 
Good Manners 
Good Taste 
Humor 


Happiness 
Confidence 

Fun 
Companionship 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK 


is printed in two colors on tough stock and is so strongly bound that it is 
practically indestructible. It has a gay cover and there is a picture on every 
page. It covers the wide gamut of the child’s vital desires, dreams and imagin- 
ation. 


FOURTEEN BOOKS FOR FOUR DOLLARS 


Countless Pictures in color and line—Games to Play—Things to Do—Songs to 
Sing—Plays to Act—Pussles and Games, Wholesome Nonsense and Clean 
Fun—Poetry and Jingles—The Best Stories—Fairy Tales—Nature and History 
—Bible Stories—Fables and Myths. 


IT IS NOT A LUXURY 


for it dresses the child mind with humor, good 
taste, appreciation of the finest in art and read- 
ing, wholesome wisdom, and a love of clean FUN. 
It feeds the child spirit with reverence, loyalty, 
honor, purity, high ideals and the fundamentals 
of character that make up the sum of a finer 
and happier man and womanhood. 


IT IS 4S PERSONAL AS A LOVING 
AND LOYAL FRIEND 
Every little subscriber receives a jolly Introduc- 
tion Letter from John Martin, a charming Christ- 
mas card, and a host more surprises in endless 
variety. 


ITS PRICE PER YEAR IS $4.00 
SEND for CATALOG of JOHN MARTIN PUBLICATIONS and NOVELTIES 





SPECIAL OFFER: Fourteen Months for $4.00 


This offer gives November 
and December copies free with 
a subscription for 1923 to new 
friends only. This offer ex- 
pires Dec. 31, 1922. 

I am interested in your SPECIAL OFFER. Attached you 
will find $4.00 (foreign and Canadian $4.50) for Fourteen 
Months’ Subscription to John Martin’s Book (The Child’s 
Magazine) which please send to 


JOHN MARTIN'S 
BOOK ROOM FOR YOUR 


CHILDREN 


is a charming spot where 
the BEST BOOKS, not ail 
books, are beautifully dis- 
played, courteously pre- 
sented, and intelligently 
selected. It is a National 
Center for advice to earn- 
est parents about truly 
formative literature for 
children of all ages. 
RECORD YOUR NAME 
to receive without cost 
“‘John Martin’s Best Book 
List.” 

All books sold at pub- 
lisher’s list prices post- 


paid in the United States 
and Canada. 


JOHN MARTIN 
33 West 49th St., New York 


Child’s Name 


Address 
Street, City. 





Donor’s Name 





Address 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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Health and Comfort 
—for Baby 


Greater Convenience 
—for —Mother 


Ask doctors or nurses the chief causes of baby’s winter 
ills.. They will tell you “Sudden chills or draft striking 
the chest or stomach.”” They will tell you, too, that 
Rubens Infant Shirt, with its double thickness over these 
vital spots, wards off coughs and colds. Baby’s future 
depends upon your loving care now. Don’t neglect to 
clothe him warmly and comfortably, 
Cut like a coat, Rubens Infant Shirt slips on and off like 
& fy acoat. No troublesome buttons or tapes to worry about. 
a . Fastened with a safety pin, the adjustable belt always 
Cs f fits perfectly the growing body. 
Knitted in 12 soft and fine materials, suited to tender 
NO TROUBLE] \, skins, for infants and young children. Some priced as 


NO BUTTONS low as 25c. Always insist upon seeing the “Rubens” 


(eceaesiaanc be caepbieee harueiaede trade-mark. If any store can t supply you, write us. 


“aga 
RUBENS. INFANT SHIRTS 
Ss. Manufactured only by Sy < 
RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. /:/ BU 
358 W. Madison St., Chicago iy e ie h 


a | GIFT admired on Christmas day and appreciated 
every day of the year—Dolly Madison Bed Spreads 
and Sets. Beautiful, qiaint, unusual in their crinkle finish, 
Dolly Madison Spreads give a hint of the old-fashioned to 
the bedroom. Truly practical too, because they wear well, 
wash easily and require no ironing at all. In sizes for every 
bed—in colors and patterns for every scheme of decoration. 


Ask at the leading stores for Dolly Madison Spreads 
or write us Jor name of nearest dealer and booklet 
describing other uses of Dolly Madison Crinkle Cloth. 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO. 
Frankford MANUFACTURERS Philadelphia 


ia i = 
Se re er SS ee ees ip @\\/” YO) Sen Shercloreloreilovofia-cliotelie-ele-c 
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Christmas As It Seems 
to Me 


Especially will the character of this Christmas 
attitude permit its benefits to be directed more 
earnestly than ever before to infant and child 
welfare. 

From the time of birth to the age of six, the 
schoolhouse is not of any pafticular interest 
to the child, but the dwelling house in which 
he is born and brought up is of the most 
essential importance. If mothers can be 
taught real maternal love, they will not be 
so easily moved by the wants of a growing 
child. I was much astounded not long ago 
on seeing a mother and the hostess whom she 
was visiting ask of a little girl three years old, 
what kind of breakfast food she wanted. 
Evidently there were several kinds available. 
Now, if there is one thing a child does not need, 
usually it is the thing he wants. Unless a 
child is sensitized to some particular food, 
usually an egg, one kind of breakfast food is 
just as good for it as another, provided it is 
good food. 

There is a general opinion that the mother 


| is the child’s best friend. I have seen hundreds 


of cases where the mother is the child’s worst 


}enemy. Mother love is not exactly a Christ- 
|mas attribute. It extends to all mammals 


whether they walk on two or four legs. It is 


|not peculiar to the anthropopithecus erectus. 
| It is shared in common by all mammals, and 
| probably by all animals of all kinds. Even 


the mother bird goes foraging many times 
a day for the worms that her young and blind 


| progeny must use. The old hen will fight 
| vigorously for her brood of chickens when 


attacked. Therefore, the maternal affection 
is not a part of the Christmas beatitudes. On 


| the other hand, a knowledge of what the child 


needs should guide the mother’s love in a 
manner to safeguard the wellbeing of the best 
beloved. If the mother always possesses the 
genuine Christmas beatitudes, she will not 


| give her child things the child does not need, 


nor will she be guided by the passing whim 
of a child possessed of nothing but the mere 
sentiment of the moment. The child who 
cries for the moon is just as sensible as the one 
who cries for any particular kind of food. 


Protect the School Child 
What we need just now in this country is 
propaganda to care for the child from birth 


j until he starts to school. These are the op- 
}ulent years of his existence. They are the 
| years when he is most exposed to danger. They 


are the years when all the tissues of his body 
are forming, and especially the bones and 
teeth. They are the years when mistaken 


| mother’s love may do incalculable and lasting 


damage to the future human being. I am 
an enthusiastic believer in the protection of 
the school child. I am a more enthusiastic 
believer in the protection of the pre-school 
child from birth until he reaches school age. 
I do not see how a mother who really loves 
her child, and I have no doubt that they really 
do, can deliberately do things to that child’s 
injury, even if the child should demand the 
injurious article. 

Christmas is especially a children’s day, 
and one of the things which a proper Christmas 
attitude should bring about is a firm resolve 
on the part of each mother to learn what is 
best for her child, and do it irrespective of the 
child’s whim or desires. This not only is true 
of gifts which the child receives at Christmas, 
but of its food and raiment, its sleeping-room 
dnd its playroom. All of these should be as 
carefully guarded as the traditions on which 
the Christmas celebration is founded. In fact, 
Jesus himself is better known on account of 
his love for children than for any other beati- 
tude of his character. ‘Suffer little children 


| to come unto me and forbid them not for of 
|such is the kingdom of heaven.” This is @ 


text which every reader of Goop HovsE- 
KEEPING should never forget, and upon which 
she should never fail to act. 





























Quick” 


and (ome Down— 
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ion Why—be misled when itis so | UT of the warm bed, with a with their trim, custom-made ap- 
On easy totellthe Genuine Daniel quick scamper of hurrying pearance, both the giver and re- 
- Green Comfys by looking for | feet, they rush eagerly down the ceiverarecomplimented by the good 
a this trade-mark in the slippers é : ape 
est cen iay, Dateacs aeoaae cold hallway. How fortunate that taste and good will behind the gift. 
- werk canna mother has _ them the lesson Perhaps you don't realize how wide 
*" 3 wie Pa op ptr of protection that Comtys bring. a selection you have in Daniel 
im é a week iets here is a rapidly growing appre- Green Comfys. For men, there 
re q Green.” ciation of the importance of this are quiet designs and appropriate 
7 F : protection from the chills and colors that appeal to their dignity 
; LA shocks of cold floors. Womenare and good taste. For women, there 
a pe insisting on the use of Comfys by is a wide choice of dainty fabrics 
; \ ee the entire family—grown-ups as and charming shades that harmo- 
% S\ eM well as little ones. Not much in- nize with her favorite frocks and 
> sistence is needed, however, for  negligees. For children, there are 
1e Comfys are so snug and warm, cunning little Comfys that look as 
y and they are so satisfying in ap- though they came right out of a 
y pearance as well as comfort. “picture book.” 
n There will bea lot of Comfys given 3ut be careful—all felt slippers are 
8 as Christmas presents not Comfys. Ordinary slippers 
‘ this year. It’s such a soon lose their shape and the pleas- 
c natural thing to want to ure they bring as a gift. Look for 
1 pass on to others the sat- the Comfy label, shown above, in 
. isfaction you get from the slipper you buy. Daniel Green 
: wearing them yourself. Felt Shoe Company, Dolgeville, 
; And in giving genuine N. Y. New York Office: 116 E. 
, Daniel Green Comfys, 13th St. 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 


“When buying slippers say you mean, 


( SN The Comfys made by Daniel Green.’ 





For —Men 
Women and 


¢? hildren ( Cy 
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Of the Five Modes of Hair Waving 
Which is Most Becoming to You ! 


Many a woman is spoiling the lovely contour 
of her face by the wrong hair wave 


For Horseshoe Wave part the 
hair on either side of the head. 
Hold the Nel Brinkley Waver 
very tightly at the scalp. Wind 
a strand once flat about the 
arm—then twist the strand and 
wind, twisted, around again. 
Alternate a flat and twisted wind 
until the waver is full. 


For Marce? part the hair in the 
direction the waves are to run. 
Hold the Nell Brinkley Waver 
rigid and close to the head, wind 
the hair about the arm in flat 
bands which overlap each other 
by half, keeping the hair very 
smooth and firmly wound. 


For the Round or American Wave, 
take thick strands of hair irregularly 
about the head and wind tightly about 
the arm of the Nell Brinkley Wavers. 


TUDY these pictures. Study 
the shape of your face and 
find which of these most 

fashionable modes of hair dressing 
holdstheutmostlovelinessfor you. 


Tight little ringlets, loose lan- 
guorous ripples, the flattering 
marcel—no matter which of the 
five modes you may select, the 
Nell Brinkley Waver will give 
your hair the necessary wave. 


Any Wave! And in Twenty 
Minutes! 

These accommodating wavers are 
so flexible that they will easily 
receive an unusually thick strand 
of hair—yet because of their four 
bars, they will hold with equal 
firmness a lock of hair for a mere 
wisp of a curl. 


To Water Wave 
naturally wavy or 
permanently waved 
hair wet the hair 
thoroughly and fol- 
low the directions 
for either a Horse- 
shoe Wave or Mar- 
cel. 


Unlike ordinary wavers, the Nell 
Brinkley is made with double 


WAVERS | 





—— 


Rounded Sdges 
Cannot Break the Hair 


The Plain Bob. Wind the 
hairaround the frame in- 
stead of the arm. Begin 
with the very tips and 
wind upward tothe scalp. 
The top of the hair may 
be marcelled. 


SOLD AT Notion Counters and 

5c and 10c Stores. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
10c and name of this dealer and we will 
forward a card of 4. Sales representative, 


A. J. Donohue Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Manufactured by 
THE HAYES-MESEROLE MFG. CO., INC. 


Milford, Conn., U.S. A. 
(Patented, Copyrighted and Registered) 
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rounded bars with air spaces 
between. The double bars press 
the hair into soft waves—the air 
spaces keep the hair fresh and 
sweet and make for quicker wav- 
ing—and the rounded - edges 
absolutely cannot break the hair! 


Nell Brinkley wavers can only 
beautify your crowning glory! 


Begin Today and make the 
most of your natural 
charm 
When you dress for dinner to- 
night, do up your hair on Nell 
Brinkley Wavers. By the time 
you are ready to arrange your 
hair, it will have been transformed 
into lovely waves, a softly flatter- 

ing frame for your face. 


Remember—only Nell Brinkley 
Wavers will successfully make 
each of the five modish waves. 


A. J. 


7 DONOHUE CO., 


Inc. 


10 West 23rd Street, 
New York City. 


7 PLEASE send me_ 


E> / cards of Nell Brinkley 
#4 Hair Wavers for which I 


enclose 10c per card. 





7 Name of dealer 











A Little Window Into 


Heaven 
{(Continued from page 74) 


wouldn’t come tonight, so I brought your— 
our goodies to you.” : : 

Gravely she laid a popcorn ball in blue tissue 
wrapping, a large orange, a paper sack of nuts, 
a half-pound box of candies on Mrs. O’Brien’s 
center table. 

‘ "In Stanley’s throat a hard knot began to 
ather—a man’s painful substitute for tears. 
“That’s awlully nice of you,” he heard himself 
roak. 

: The alarm in Helene’s eyes melted to some- 
thing more tender. “Don’t you like us at all?” 
she asked wistfully. “Not—any one of us?” 

“J wouldn’t presume,” croaked Stanley, 
the knot swelling and swelling. 

“Do you know,” Helene went on bravely, 
her chin lifting with fresh resolution, “I think 
Christmas Eve is different from all other nights 
in the year. I think the same rules can’t 
apply then to what we say and think and do. 
J—I don’t know what it is that hurts you so 
terribly. But I can’t help saying to you 
tonight that I know something does hurt you 
and that I am unhappy about you. I was 
so unhappy thinking about you, that when I 
was making Christmas presents for dozens 
and dozens of people, I just couldn’t settle 
down to a warm, easy gladness and feel that 
you were going to be entirely left out. Silly of 
me, wasn’t it?”’ she asked with an effort at light 
whimsy “I—I made you a Christmas gift.” 

She had a small, flat packet in her hands, 
wrapped in a bit of newspaper. Stanley 
couldn’t have spoken for the life of him. That 
knot in his throat would have burst. 

“Please don’t spoil it,” she said, her eyes 
again pleading with him. “I know, of course, 
that you don’t care about getting it. I’m not 


asking you to care about it. I did it, you see, | 
entirely for my own peace of mind. It’s | 
snowing dreadfully, smears things so. That’s | 
why I put the newspaper around it. See? | 


It’s all dressed up with ribbon and holly and 
everything.” 


She whisked off the moist bit of newspaper | 
from the gay little packet and made as if to | 


crumple the outer wrapping. 


“Don’t!” begged Stanley, his voice coming 
back to him suddenly. “Please don’t destroy | 
any bit of it! I—care tremendously even | 


about the newspaper.” 


S he took a step toward her, he saw that her | 


eyes had moved to his chair and had found 
the withered violets. Again a flush spread 


over her face, a warmer, deeper flush this time. | 


But she was all a puzzled, troubled question as 
Stanley reverently folded the scrap of news- 
sheet and put it with the violets into an inner 
pocket. 

“T understand,” he said in gentle reassur- 
ance, fingering the gay, red gift which she had 
dressed forhim. ‘You came to wish me Merry 
Christmas, and it was heavenly kind of you 
to do it.” 

“Why, yes, of course,” said Helene. Then, 
still troubled, “But, do you know, I have been 
trying to say those two words ever since I 
came in, and I somehow can’t.” 

“Ah, now, you mustn’t mind my heavy 
grouchings. They don’t mean anything really. 
Listen. Suppose I came to the Christmas party 
tonight. Would you dance with me?” 

“Would—you—come?” 

“Now I would. I think, after all, that you 
may be right about Christmas Eve. It is the 
hour of miracles and changes. I have a mind, 
for instance, to go to the festival now and let 
out—just for tonight—what I have kept in for 
—tver so long—oh, let it out discreetly at ‘the 
end of a string, so that I can draw it back before 
it hurts any one. I—would you encourage me 
in that madness?” 

“T'd be awfully happy if you’d come to the 
party tonight. Will you go now in my 
machine?” ‘ 
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A Little Window Into 
Heaven 


“Wait till I get my hat and coat.” 

Of course, during the interval between his 
turning out the gas grate and locking Mrs, 
O’Brien’s front door and their arrival in g 
whirl of snow at the feverishly lighted gym. 
nasium, he had time to reason out more sanely 
what had happened to him. Miss Nelson was 
able to do this sort of thing because she was 
a sort of inviolate queen in Bridgeton. She 
moved constantly under the armed guard of 
sincere love and admiration. So in older days 
a great lady might have stooped in pity toward 
a humble dependent and led him oif to her 
castle for a bit of cheer. But oh, the devil! 
Why couldn’t it be otherwise just for tonight? 

He lifted her capably from the machine step 
to the dry sidewalk at the gymnasium entrance, 
gathered her cargo of gifts into his arms, and 
laughed softly in the face of the stupefaction 
of the night watchman, who was attending to 
the parking of the machines. In the cloak 
room he laughed ‘again with a flash of his fine 
teeth and a mad glint in his eyes at the aston- 
ishment of other men there removing their 
wrappings. He had been taciturn, coldly 
indifferent, or even rude to most of them jn 
their daily encounters. Laughing, tonight, he 
said, wasn’t it jolly to have a snowy, blowy, 
Christmas? and left them staring. 


ON the waxed floor of the gymnasium he 

found Helene surrounded, as always, bya 
cluster of young friends. Easily he slipped to 
the inner ring. 

“Mr. Sellers,” said Helene, introducing him 
“you ought to know Mr. Allison, the pres- 
ident’s secretary. He’s a nice boy, but very 
presumptuous. He filled out my program and 
didn’t leave a bit of ventilation anywhere.” 

“Where I went to college,” said Stanley, 
taking the bit of cardboard she waved at him, 
“we had a jolly custom. All the most popular 
girls used to tear up their programs and let the 
fellows race for honors every dance. Shall I?” 

Before Helene could mask a flicker of re- 
sponse to his impulse, he made confetti out of 
the cardboard booklet. The orchestra began to 
play. A flattering murmur of protest followed 
him as he swept Helene into his arms. 

“That was a dreadful thing to do, really,” 
she said after a moment of yielding. 

“Yes, wasn’t it?” laughed Sellers. “But, 
you see, it was a dreadful boy that I spoke of 
letting out on a leash tonight. He likes to 
dance with pretty ladies, especially brown- 
haired ladies with blue eyes. He’s a discrim- 
inating but very greedy fellow. I suspect he'll 
try to steal all your dances this evening.” 

“He dances very well,” sighed Helene. 

“Man, man, what are you doing?” said 
Stanley’s tardy conscience, rapping: him 
sharply because of her breathless tone. But 
he laughed the conscience down, too. 

“How will you ever make peace with 
Allison?” he asked her later in the evening, 
as they stood in a corner, playing with glasses 
of punch, not at all interested in punch. “Oh, 
I’ve been watching you, young lady. Allison 
will be the favored one, won’t he?” 

“T didn’t know you ever saw me,’ said 
Helene. ‘“You’ve never been at all nice to 
me before tonight. No, it isn’t Will Allison 
or any of the boys. They’re dears, of course, 
and I like them all, but—how could it be any 
of them?” . 

“Then,” said Stanley gravely, lifting his glass, 
“there’s to the fine stranger who is to come!” 

“Here’s to the one!” said Helene, her glass 
and her eyes meeting his. 

“Man, man!” said Stanley’s conscience 
again. 

But he heeded no gloom-casters, tangible or 
otherwise, that evening. He would have 
needed to be blind or stupid or both not to 
realize that, as the hours added up, his nega- 
tive unpopularity in all the mill circles changed 
to positive hostility. Helene was the darling 
of Bridgeton. All these hundreds of friends, 
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Make Your Coal Pile Last Longer! 
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A Little Window Into 
Heaven 


these dozens of lovers, would not stand by 
and see a graceless scamp from God-knows- 
where, who kept his secrets, the devil knew 
why, put an evil spell upon this fine young 
girl. Why, the impudent villain even captured 
her for the grand march about the Christmas 
tree at midnight! When her own father stepped 
into the arena to assert his authority, no doubt 
to take her home at once and put her to bed, 
this fellow whisked her out of the hall. The 
deviltry of him! 

All this Stanley sensed strongly. Had the 
girl shown any of that spirit—but she didn’t. 
Something about the sheen of her eyes, the 
new radiance of her face, said that this was 
her night, too. That was why he felt that he 
had to take her home, to have a moment, away 
from all, alone with her. As they hurried out 
of the hall, Allison stood in the doorway, his 
handsome, young lips trembling with emotion. 

“T’ll get even with you, Sellers,” he said 
dramatically. “I can, you know.” 

Stanley scarcely heard him. “May I 
drive?” he asked, opening the door of Helene’s 
coupé. 

“Can you?” said Helene, sweetly yielding 
the wheel to him. 

“How well you do—everything 
as he backed out into the roadway. 

Stanley was quiet, saving his words for her 
doorway. Her hands trembled in his there. 
The storm had blown away, and the stars 
were watching. 

“T hope,” said he earnestly, “that you will 
not have to pay dearly for the beautiful thing 
you gave me tonight.” 

“T will be all right,” said Helene, “but what 
about you?” 

“Don’t feel the slightest concern about me 
now,” said Stanley. “Tonight you have 
opened for me a little window into heaven. 
And, though I may never see it again without 
the blinds drawn tight and dark, I shall carry 
the vision with me always. Good-night, dear, 
wonderful girl—and goodby.” 

As a matter of fact, a sprig of mistletoe did 
hang above the door, but Stanley Sellers only 
tightened the grip of his hands a bit, caressed 
Helene with his eyes, and slipped off into the 
night. 


!”? she sighed 


HRISTMAS morning cut cold and clear 
and relentless into Stanley Sellers’ bedroom. 

He stirred, groaned over some fragment of 
haunting dream, and awoke. He lay still fora 
while, reluctant to get out into the moving 
world again. It wasn’t any fear of the con- 
sequences of his escapade the evening before— 
not fear, only bitter repugnance against the sor- 
did things that would be said and done to him. 
On the chair at his bedside lay a bright-red 
packet tied in gay tinsel ribbon. It had been 
stipulated that he was not to open it before 
morning, that he must have a bit of Christmas 
just as every one else did, when he first awoke. 
With a twist of pain on his mouth once more, 
he touched the packet—but he did not open 
it. Something told him not to. Something 
said that it was part of his Christmas Eve 
miracle, that it would go all to ashes and vanish 
if he tested its reality in the daylight. 

Some one knocked on his door. There was 
a rich smell of sausages through the house. 
Mrs. O’Brien had made good her word to give 
the boys a fine holiday breakfast. b 

“Tf you’re up, Mr. Sellers,” said her rich 
voice, distinctly on edge as it usually was to 
him, “there’s a gentleman to see you down- 
stairs. It’s Mr. Nelson, if you’d like to 
know,” she concluded with a portentous 
snap 

“All right,” said Stanley shortly. : 

By the time he had dressed, he was again 
the gloomy, reticent man of mystery who had 
been tolerated in Bridgeton for eight months 
because he was a capable foreman in the sash- 
and-door factory. 

He found Mr. Nelson beating a path from 
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A Little Window Into 
Heaven 


the front window to the gas grate and back 

in. His full face was flushed, his eyes shot 
with anger. He turned at Stanley’s entrance 
with a sort of snarl. 

“Well?” said Stanley, his head back. 

Mr. Nelson sputtered helplessly a few min- 
utes. “I guess you know what I’m here for,” 
he articulated finally. 

Stanley nodded. 

Mr. Nelson clenched his fists. ‘Well, I'll 
have you know that it’s a promise to my wife, 
and not my years, that keeps me from yanking 
you out on the sidewalk and doing my best to 
give you the thrashing you deserve. You knew 
what you were if we didn’t—a branded crim- 
inal who ought to be doing his time in prison!” 

“Ah-h-h!” Just a murmur of pain as a 
wound opened. 

“Thought we wouldn’t find you out, didn’t 
you? Well, we might not have if you’d have 
kept yourself strictly on the straight. There 
was only one man who knew—but there is 
always one, you know.” 


A FLICKER of curiosity lighted briefly the 
despair in Stanley’s eyes, but burned out 
immediately. 

“Always one,” he repeated. 

“Ves, you bet! It was Allison this time, 
that’s who it was. He was stopping in Nash- 
ville when the thing happened, and there you 
are! If he hadn’t had some doggone fool 
notion that he shouldn’t tell on you, we’d have 
been saved all this. I cleared his mind for 
him when he did bring me the tale. I asked 
him how he would have felt if there’d have been 
a big scandal about—” 

“Tf you please!” snapped Stanley. ‘“That’s 
one thing I can’t take. There would never 
have been a scandal. You can’t begin to hold 
your daughter as sacred as I do. Think of me 
what you like, but don’t think that—and don’t 
say it. After all, I made no effort to conceal 
my identity, did I? You know my real name.” 

“What did that tell me? Of course I remem- 
ber now that there is a Stanley Planing Mill 
in Nashville, but I’m no blamed detective 
watching for crooks. I admit that I made a 
mistake in not asking more questions, but I 
was short of hands and needed a good man, 
and you took advantage of the situation. 
You’ve been good and careful not to volunteer 
any information, haven’t you?” 

“Tf I had told you the story, would you have 
hired me?” 

“T would not! See here—” 

“Well, I needed the job!” 

“Confound your impudence! Does that 
excuse you for posing like a tragedy actor and 
working on the sensibilities of a lot of fool 
women? Couldn’t face it out with a man, but 
you’d get half the girls in town to drooling over 
you—even my own daughter!” 

“Mr. Nelson, don’t you believe in a man 
being able to come back?” 

“Not at the expense of a woman!” 

“Ah-h-h!” The knife went deeper and 
twisted itself. “No,” said Stanley then, drop- 
ping his defense. “No! I hadn’t thought of 
It just that way. I—what do you want me to 
do, Mr. Nelson?” 

Mr. Nelson faltered. It is not nice to see a 
strong man crumble. 

“If I had my way,” he fumed, then yielded 
to a spasm of righteous generosity. ‘But this 
is Christmas after all. Look here! You un- 
derstand, of course, that you’re fired from the 
factory. I'll let you off with that if you'll give 
me your word to clear out of town before night. 
I don’t want you around. If you don’t get 
out today, I’ll take up the matter with Mr. 
Ayers, the mill owner, and we'll see what we 
can do to you.” 

It passed through Stanley’s weary mind that 
man could have no greater power of vengeance 
than that—to take from another his means of 
Sustenance and to banish him. But he raised 
no protest. He gave Mr. Nelson briefly his 
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so well arranged that you can immediately pick the right stories 
for little tots and older boys and girls. 


Every story is sweet, wholesome and uplifting. You will 
approve them all. Give books to children for Christmas. Give 


RAND M&NALLY Books. 


Your book dealer has them. Write 


to-day for this very handy selection guide to have when you are 
doing your Christmas shopping. It is so very, very useful and 


it costs you nothing at all. 


RAND MG&NALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers of CHILD LIFE 


The Children’s Own Magazine 
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Rano MCNatiy & Company, Dept. M-4 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Send promptly without charge to me your catalog 
of “Books for Children and Guide to Selection.” 
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Street 


City and State ndateasssvcsvaestapstany 


paers, High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks, other executive, Tea Room Manager, etc. 
hostesses, etc., wanted tor igh-salaried We put you in touch with excellent oppor- 
positions in America’s Fourth Largest In- tunities. 


lustry. Hundreds of new establishments Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating 
ming every week are crying for work that develops charm and personalit; 
executives. Shortage acute. wis t s . 
Students Employment, Bureau 1 eceiving of Lewis Students are winning success in 
~paying 


experience unnece ae A 


this uncrowded field. One student writes: 
“I am now hostess and manager of 


an 

ou can qualify in a few short weeks with apartment house in a fashionable section— 
the Lewis System of Spare-Time Training, salary $3,600 per 
for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or ment for my gir 


Free Book, *“‘YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,’’ gives full details. Write for it today. 
4 The National Institute for Hotels, Restaurant and Tea Room Training. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Room 2432 


your with beautiful apart- 
is and self.’’ 


Founded 1916 Washington, D.C. 








A Little Window Into 
Heaven 


word to leave that afternoon. And Mr. Nelson 
with something stealing momentarily the puff 
from his just swell of wrath, went out of the 
house. 

In the hall, at the foot of the stairs, Mrs, 
O’Brien accosted Stanley. 

“T can send you a bite of breakfast up to 
your room,” she offered. “I thought maybe 
you’d not care to meet the boys in the dining- 
room after this. The tale is all over town, 
you know.” 

“Thank you. I’m not hungry,” said Stan- 
ley, moving upward. 

If the story had not already been common 
property, it soon would be. Mr. Nelson’s 
voice was not a gentle one. 

‘And under the circumstances, Mr. Sellers,” 
continued the woman, “T’ll have to ask you to 
find another place to stay. You have never 
been over-popular with the boys, but I 
couldn’t find it in my heart to oust you when 
you was good pay and clean about your 
room and times wasn’t none too easy.” 

“That’s all right,” said Stanley, stumbling 
on a loose carpet-rod. “I’m off this afternoon.” 

“Then you'll be wanting dinner at any rate. 


| T’ll send it upstairs at one o’clock. After all, 


this is Christmas.” 


ES, it was Christmas. As Stanley dropped 

heavily into a chair beside his window, 
somewhere in the clear morning a church bell 
began to ring. Another and another took up 
the sound until the air was filled with chiming. 
He could hear faintly echoes of gay laughter 
and happy greetings passing about in the street 
below. And not so long ago he had been out on 
the streets on Christmas mornings, laughing 
and shouting, giving his bit to the cheer of the 
day, taking his bit away. Now his name, if 
spoken at all, was a word of scorn, of repug- 
nance, at best of pity. 

Pity! He was glad that he had not touched 
the bright-red packet tied with glittering 
ribbon. He could send back the gift now un- 
touched—untouched—untouched. He said the 
word aloud to his empty room; he whispered it 
silently to his empty heart. Oh no, not empty 
now! Rather it burned with a clean, white 
altar fire of devotion to the vision of a woman— 
a girl-woman with deep, tender, compassionate, 
yearning eyes. Even now he could scarcely 
believe that she would turn away as coldly as 
others. Her father had used unlovely words 
in his excited wrath, but from them Stanley 
had carried a tiny spark of hope—the sugges- 
tion that the women of the Nelson house had 
exasperated the man with their softness of 
emotion. J 

Mr. Nelson had spoken of a man’s not doing 
things at the expense of a woman. Sitting 
there by the window, Stanley came to the 
comforting assurance that this had not been a 
costly experience to Helene. He would drop 
out of her existence that day. The little storm 
of his stay would pass, and her life would go on 
beautifully and serenely to its appointed goal. 
He would send back her gift untouched, and 
she would understand without his saying 4 
word. 

But would she understand that she had 
given him for his own something finer and big- 
ger than could ever be encased in red tissue- 

aper and tied with a tingel cord? He would 
ta to mail her present back to her. What 
harm would it be for him to send a written 
word with it? 

It had been a long time since he had 
written letters to anyone. How should he 
address her? 

“Dear Lady of Christmas,” he said finally, 
thinking vaguely of a Madonna. : 

“Dear Lady of Christmas, I am sending back 
your dear little gift—untouched. I am glad 
that I didn’t touch it now. Even if you might 
want me to keep it, I couldn’t feel that I should. 
God bless you for bringing it to me! That was 
the greater gift, as I hope you will understand 
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Then he told her what had happened on 
Christmas Eve five years ago. _ ; 

“Since then,” he said in closing, “I’ve tried 
life in a dozen ways in a dozen different places. 


yays the people of the sort whom I would | 
- a call friends would have nothing to do 


with me if they knew my story, and kept me 
outside the gate until I told it. Their at- 
titude gave me the fool, bitter idea that things 
would never come right for me until some one 
held out his hand and said, ‘I like you for no 
reason at all but yourself, just as you stand 
right now.’ Of course, no one did that—until 
you spoke to me last spring. I cried like a kid 
that night. I was so lonely. 

“And again last night I was at the edge. 
Perhaps the only way to get a fresh start was 
to end this damaged career and hope for a new 
one clean from the beginning. Then you came 
with your sweet offer for which I had waited 
all these years. Of course it went to my head. 
I behaved badly and madly. I’m afraid I’ve 
got you into a dreadful mess. But it may help 
you to find your way out to know that the tiny 
glimpse of heaven you gave me last night gives 
me the heart to try once more. 

“T have saved my earnings and shall go as 
far from this land as they will take me. Please 
don’t grieve about me. Somehoy, even if I 
do feel blue, I’m not so blue as I have been the 
dozen other times. A feeling keeps sneaking 
up that I shall make it, this time. For all that, 


you see, I must thank you and say ‘God bless 


you in every way!’ - : 
“T do thank you with every scrap of devotion 
in my heart.” 


T was a long, long letter. At the close he 


hesitated. There was a paragraph he could 


have added. He desperately wanted to add it, | 


but with characteristic Quixotic sentiment he 
voted against it, signed the letter, and slipped 
it with the flat packet—a handkerchief, per- 
haps—into an envelope. He had just taken 
up his pen to address the envelope when Mrs. 
O’Brien announced a second visitor. 

“It’s Mr. Allison,” she said. ‘Shall I send 
him up-stairs maybe?” 

The last person on earth Stanley cared to see 
was Allison, but—“Oh, send him along,” he 
said wearily. 

The thought had flashed to him that per- 
haps Helene had sent Allison with a message. 
The thought became almost a certainty as 


Allison stepped into the little bedroom, the | 


living picture of distress, his handsome look of 
self-confidence completely shattered. 

Allison fumbled for a beginning, then blurted 
into emotional speech. ‘‘By Gad, Sellers, 1 
wish I could take it back! I didn’t realize 


what I was doing. I did not honestly—till I | 
saw her. I don’t know what good it will do | 
you for me to say I’m sorry now, but Iam. It | 


was a dirty, coward trick and I’m ashamed 
of it.” 

“Yes?” said Stanley dryly. 

“But you see how it was. I’m crazy about 
Helene. I’ve been crazy about her ever since 
I could remember. She’s never said yes to 
me, but I think—I thought I was the top one 
with her until last night. You—you rather 
rode it over us last night, you know. You 
made me mad all through. You’d have been 
mad in my place, wouldn’t you? And then I 
thought, knowing what I did, that it was my 
duty to protect her.” 

“Yes?” said Stanley again. 

,, Lf I'd been a bit older, a bit more of a man, 

I'd have seen that it wasn’t a man’s way to 
sneak around with some dirty tale-bearing, no 
matter how true the tale. To fight in the open 
with no handicap and win or fail would have 
een a man’s way. A man’s way—that’s 
what she said.” : 

“Did she say that?” said Stanley softly. 

‘Oh, I know you despise me. I don’t blame 
you. I’m a dirty rotter. I thought you were 
but you’re not, are you?” 

UNO, I’m not, really,” said Stanley. 

_ Isee that now somehow. She saw it all the 
ume. I—isn’t there something I can do?” 


} 


when I have finished telling you my story.” | 














You will want to see the new Apartment Sectional—-a low, ; 
graceful bookcase proportioned to the modern home. Its 
decorative possibilities are unusual. Globe-Wernicke 
planned it so. In all the period designs you find it equally 
attractive—skillfully made, its dust-proof doors the silent 
guardians of your book treasures. See it almost everywhere! 
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Now at the holiday season—books and bookcases are 
in mind. Every fortunate American family enjoys 
books now-a-days and a good bookcase is rapidly 
filled! Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases are 
“built to endure” and designed to grow. 


The Globe=Wernicke Co, 


” The Globe- i 
” Wernicke Co. * 
? Dept.B2 : 


Cincinnati, Ohio : 









Cincinnati : f* Please send me with- } 
New York Chicago ~ _ out charge samples of : 
Boston Philadelphia Book-plates I may order, : 
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The Christmas Cake 


with a National Reputation 


A delicious “bit of old Virginia,’? made because it’s always deliciously fresh and 
for 56 years by the same recipe, which appropriate to serve. Park & Tilford in 
calls for quantities of the choicest fruits, New York, and fancy grocers in other 
nuts and other good things. Just the cities carry it. If your grocer:cas’t sup? 


x “hristmas Dinner or to send as . 2 : 
pag ellen ag pag cradlg babe ply you, we will ship prepaid, to any 


Packed in a snug, tin box, it keeps address in the U. S., 2-Ib. cake in tin, 
indefinitely. It’s a joy to housekeepers $2.25; 4-Ib. tin, $4.25; 6-Ib. tin, $6.00. 


L. BROMM BAKING COMPANY, 518 E. Marshall St., Richmond, Va. 


* BROMMS 


Old VIRGINIA 


Fruit Cake 


. 
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The 





World 
H.G.WELIS'S NEW NOVEL 


‘Men Like Gods 





9000 Years From Now 


SIMPLE Englishman, driving his little automobile in the outskirts 

of London, runs off the road and into the Seventh Dimension. 

Vivid with Mr. Wells’s imagination about the Future—no problem is 

too deep for him to settle. Also a fascinating and entertaining adven- 

ture in the romance of science. This novel by the most important 
thinker alive today starts in Hearst’s International for November. 


The Real Henry Ford 


Norman Hapgood reaches this month 
the final stage of his “Inside Story of 
Henry Ford’s Jew-Mania”—the use of the 
vast Ford sales-agent system to distribute 
a personal message of intolerance. Next 
month begins the other side of the story. 
In the “Intimate Life of Henry Ford,” 
Allan L. Benson starts a biography of the 
vivid picturesque details of the great man- 
ufacturer’s business and personal life. 


Doctors & Drug Mongers 


No part of education is more import- 
ant than how to keep well. Paul H. 
DeKruif,Ph. D. has resigned from Rocke- 
feller Institute to devote his energies to 
making clear to the public what is un- 
sound among medical claims. His con- 
tributions to Hearst’s International are 
of great value, not only to the medical 
profession but to every home. This 
month Dr. De Kruif speaks frankly about 
Syphilis; next month about Vaccines. 


Her Own Life 


The moral education of women is a 
subject we have no right to avoid merely 
because it is difficult to discuss. In his 
new novel starting in Hearst’s Interna- 
tional, Mr. Herrick has faced the problem 
frankly. With firm and elevating hand, 
he takes Lilla Vance, a girl without a 
father and practically without a mother, 
and shows how—step by step, over rough 
places— she works out her own life. 


Prohibition in Europe 

Not one American in_a hundred, how- 
ever well educated, really knows how the 
rest of the world stands on the drink 
question. Nothing could be more timely, 
therefore, than the series called‘“‘The 
World War on Booze” now running in 
Hearst’s International. Mr. Frazier Hunt 
went to Europe for a personal investiga- 
tion. In the November number he defi- 
nitely explodes the myth of France as a 
country of moderate drinking. 


Brilliant as it is beautiful; interesting as it is instructive. Have Fun 
while you read, but Know something when you are through. For 
a magazine worth infinitely more than you pay, get always the new 


Hfeatsts {ntematonal 





35 cents a copy 
November Number 


NORMAN HAPGOOD, Editor 
119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


$3.00 a year 
Out Now 











A charming Christmas gift 
to others—or to yourself! 


This miniature 
> lavender chest 





+ spreads the fragrance 
‘ “a $4 of flowers in your 
/ 3in. x6in. 2 linens and clothes. 


What dainty woman does not love the old-fashioned, 
romantic scent of lavender in her linen chest or closet 
where her intimate apparel is kept? 

This miniature chest, cunningly made of cedar wood, 
contains a can of lavender oil which when opened 
spreads a soft, irresistible aroma of lavender. The oil 
supply lasts more than a year. It can easily be refilled. 
The same chest may also be had with pure cedar oil. It 
ends the moth pest. At dealers or sent prepaid for $2.00. 
Money order or check. Send for interesting booklet. 
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Hang Your Shoes 


on a 


SHOE-RACK 
PATENTED 


A Closet Shoe-Rack 


Fastens to inside of closet door 
or on wall. Sanitary and 
ornamental. Takes the place 
of shoe bags, boxes, drawers, 
sheives and other make-shifts. 











Saves space and keeps floor 
clean. 


A Useful Xmas Gift 


Hand Painted Floral Designs 
on Black Enamel, pair, $3.50; 
one, $1.75. Nickel or bronze, 
pair, $3.00; one, $1.50. Plain 











NEATWAY CO. black enamel, pair $2.50; 

Dept. G, 4 Campau Bldg., one. $1.25. Postage paid east 

Detroit, Mich. of Rockies. Beyond, 10c¢ per 
rack extra. 
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A. Little Window Into 
Heaven 


“Yes. You might take this package to Miss 
Nelson. She left it with me last night by 
mistake.” 

“Of course I’ll do that—but I meant some. 
thing more. I’d like to have you move into 
our apartment house. I’d like to make it easier 
for you to know the fellows. I’d make them 
be decent to you. We haven’t been—and after 
all the story wasn’t ever proved on you, was it? 
Say, don’t you—” 

Stanley couldn’t help smiling at the young. 
ster’s whirlpool of distress. Perhaps he wouldn’t 
have been so lenient as to smile if through 
the boy’s speech had not flashed hints of 
reproaches which Helene must have heaped 
upon him. 

“Don’t bother,” he said with less irony, 
“T’m leaving this afternoon, you see.” 

“Say, I hate to think that I’m responsible 
for your losing your job and having to clear 
out. I'll speak to Mr. Ayers, the factory 
owner, you know. Maybe he’d get Mr. 
Nelson—” 

“Please forget it,” said Stanley. “I should 
have left today even if you hadn’t told the 
story. It would have been the only decent 
thing to do—under the circumstances. Just 
remember to give the package to Miss Nelson 
and go on protecting her, you know.” 

“Oh, she’ll never look at me now,”’ said 
Allison in deep gloom, “‘not now!” 

He moved away toward the door, but turned 
back with a question. “Going east or west?” 

“East, this time.” 

“T could save you having to travel to Seattle 
and doubling back if you’d let me drive you 
over to Falcon, where you can catch the 
limited for Spokane. I know that’s a darned 
little thing compared to the other, but it would 
shock my mother and make Mr. Nelson furious, 
and I might get a wigging from the old man, 
and maybe even Helene would say something 
nice. So it would help—if you’d be decent 
enough to let me do that.” 

Truly Helene had put a spell upon Stanley. 
On any other day of the past five years he 
would have damned the fellow’s insolence and 
set him outside the door. Now he felt his 
bitter animosity thawing under a soft sense of 
pity. 

“That would be bully,” he said, offering his 
hand. “And you won’t forget to deliver the 
package to Miss Nelson?” 

Allison gripped his hand like one drowning 
“Thank you,” he said. “Yes, I’ll take the 
package right up, and I’ll be back here at two 
o’clock. That will give us time to make the 
night express at Falcon all right. How about 
your dinner today?” 

“T’ll get it here,” said Stanley. “I'll be busy 
sticking my things together, you see.” 


AFTER Allison had left, Stanley hauled a 

suitcase out of the closet and opened it on 
his bed. But while he was making mental 
inventory of his belongings, it was natural 
that he should think first of his two chief 
treasures. He took them out—a flat, brown 
sprig of violets and a folded scrap of water- 
spotted newspaper. He had thought that he 
might keep at least the outer wrapping of her 
gift. That softening of his emotions went on 
perilously at the sight of these two mementoes. 
Then he gave a sudden exclamation. 

Folded outside, on the piece of newspaper, 
was a paragraph beginning “Nashville, Tenn., 
Dec. 18.” In the bitterest of renunciations 
Stanley Sellers had put his past away from him, 
had severed every tie, having no faith left in 
the endurance of friendship, paternal love, or 
things of that kind. But something stirred 
him to unfold the paper and to read that scrap 
of correspondence. As he read, a flush crept 
up into his face, and a wonderful light flamed 
in his eyes. He finished reading with a mad 
shout that held all the pent-up tension of years. 

He glanced at the top of the half-sheet of 
paper. It had been printed in St. Louts. 
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Now, how had it come way out here? And 
how had she chanced to use it to wrap his 
resent? Had she seen that paragraph too? 
Had she? No. If she had read it she would 
have been able to turn the whole tide of the 
day’s happenings. For, oh, what a difference 
it made in the world! It turned time back five 
years. It wiped out the black hours. He 
would now be able to forget—everything. 
No, not everything. Not anything, in fact, 
did he want to forget, for the black hours, the 
bitterness, the loneliness had brought her to 
him in the most beautiful way in which a 
woman can come, giving, not seeking. 

He started for the hall, minded to try to 
reach her over the telephone. Then he paused. 
Hewasa sentimental fellow, you see, had always 
been a sentimental fellow. With vindication 
there in his hands he halted and made up his 
mind that he would go back home first and set 
ail things fine and fair and straight again. 
Then he would write her another letter, asking 
if he might return and give to her the clean 
devotion of his remaining years in requital for 
what she had given him. For he dared now to 
open his heart and to know that never in fair 
circumstances would he meet any woman who 
could mean to him what this fine, beautiful 
girl, who had held out her hand to him in his 
unhappiness, would always mean. He loved 
her truly. 


LLISON called at two o'clock. “Say, 

you're a wonder!” he remarked at the sight 
of Stanley’s rare good humor. “I couldn’t 
buck up like that. That your baggage? I'll 
trot it down for you while you get in- 
to your overcoat. It’s pretty stinging out- 
side.” 

There was a sort of feverish excitement 
about the young man, quite different from 
his distress of the morning. He ground his 
gears overmuch for an experienced driver and 
swore at the least traffic annoyances, mum- 
bling that he’d calm down out on the road. 

About two miles from town he stopped the 
car. A familiar coupé, empty, was parked at 
the roadside. 

“Here we are!” said Allison. 

“Thank you, Will,” said a lady’s voice from 
the tonneau of the big car. “Now remember, 
you can follow us and [’ll take the coupé 
back myself. I'll always remember this. It’s 
the biggest, nicest thing you could ever have 
done for me.” 

Before Stanley could recover from his stupe- 
faction, Helene Nelson, furred from her feet to 
her ears, had taken her place at the wheel and 
started the car. 

“What are you doing?” sputtered Stanley. 

Helene drew a deep breath, then with a futile | 
attempt at lightness, said whimsically, “I’m 
trying to elope with you.” 

Stanley’s heart action halted. “Oh, you | 
can’t do that?” he protested. “You mustn’t | 
do that!” 

“Yes, can,” contended Helene, still withthat 
eliort at lightness. “And I must—unless 
you’ve been telling me big lies and really don’t 
care to have me after all.” 

Care! 

‘Tve told you no lies,” said Stanley. “TI 
haven’t told you half the truth. But I can’t 
let you yield to a generous impulse like this, 
even if you fancy—” 

At his first words, Helene’s face had warmed 
with a feeling in a beautiful way it had. “Now 
you don’t mean that,” she said gravely. “You 
would know the difference between fancy and 
—love.” 

‘She hesitated over the last word, speaking it | 
with gentle wonder. Stanley in the storm | 
of his emotions, a storm of which she could 
know nothing, couldn’t answer her. 

a | know you’re frightfully shocked,” she 
che said, going back to her mask of lightness. 

Anybody would be. I wouldn’t have dared 
'o do this except for your letter. I—I sent 
Will to you this morning, and when he came 
back telling me that you had hardly mentioned 





~ except about the package, I was frightfully 
urt. I'd told him to fix things so I could at | 


















































OLEPROOF is the hosiery of lustrous beauty and fine texture that wears so 
well, It isnot surprising, therefore, that it is selected by many people who can 

afford to pay far more for their hose, but who prefer the Holeproof combination 

of styie and serviceability at such reasonable prices. 

Obtainable in Pure Silk, Silk Faced, and Lusterized Lisle 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. @ i. H. Co. 
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Outflare 


Feet ache? 
HANCES are 


you are wearing 
the wrong type of 
shoe. No feet can 
stand continual 
strain. But theache 
will go if you rest 
your feet, while you 
work, walk or shop, 
in Tru-pe-dics. 
Tru-pe-dics are made in the three types into which 
all human feet are divided—inflare, straight and 
outflare. Your foot will instantly tell you which 
typeis yours. It will be the most comfortable 
shoe youever wore. Smartand distinctivein ap- 
pearance—a thoroughbred. Send for catalog. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
999 Main Street Brockton, Mass. 


RALSTON MADE 


Made for 
Men and 
Women 
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by the Mark of Quality 


Albrecht Furs 


——__ 1855 


Aationally Known and Appreciated 
for Sixty Seven Years” 
Ournew Catalog is the key tothe most satisfactory fur pur. 
davememenh et a pele i B 


E.ALBRECHT &SON 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA, 
DEPT. H-3 
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4 typical bedroom suite in eight pieces, 
Sheraton design. Genuine American 
Walnut throughout, even to the drawer 
work. Retailing at $584. Courtesy of 
Tobey Furniture Company, Chicago. 


Cut out this memorandum 
Jor future reference 
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How to Identify Real 


four things to remember in buying 
real walnut furniture. 


| 1. Ask if it is real walnut—if all 
exposed surfaces are real walnut. 
2. Walnut has characteristic pores 
which appear on the surface as fine 
pen lines, dots or dashes, easily 
] visible to the naked eye. Sub- 
| stitute woods don’t show these 
lines, dots or dashes distinctly. 


3. Make sure that legs, rails and 
mouldings are of the same wood as 
tops, fronts and sides—real walnut. 
4. Furniture made principally of 
various woods, but having its larger, 
exposed surfaces covered with real 
walnut veneer, is commonly called 


“combination walnut.’’ While such 
furniture is, of course, better and 
stronger than if it contained no wal- 
nut, it is not real walnut furniture 
and should not be sold as such. 
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377 recipes 
and ninety- 
five House- 
hold Dis- 
coveries in 
this book 
you cannot 
buy. Not 
for sale at 
any place. 


Good Furniture Has Always 
Been Made of Walnut 


The first thing you notice in genuine American Wal- 


nut furniture is that effect of limpid depth, that soft 
luster, which have been the delight of connoisseurs 
of all ages. As the rich color of walnut is in the wood, 
not artificially applied, age and use only enhance its 
attractiveness and value. For this reason old walnut 
pieces are highly prized. 


Walnut furniture requires less rubbing and polishing. 
Although of medium weight, walnut is one of the 
strongest and most durable and stable woods. 


The “Walnut Book’ will be a great help 
to you in furniture buying or house fur- 
nishing. Write for it today. It is free. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. 
Room 705. 616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





This gift is yours 
this Xmas. 


while you are 
pleasing a friend 


If you want to please a friend, give her a 
year’s subscription to Good Housekeep- 
ing this Christmas. The price is only 
$3.00 for a full year. (Canada, 50c extra ; 
Foreign, $1.) It will be sent with a beau- 
tiful colored Christmas card bearing your 
name. And you will receive, without any 
cost or obligation, a copy of Good House- 
keeping’s Book of Recipes and House- 
hold Discoveries. Supply limited; order 
at once. 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


——— ss PPAR: ee 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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A. Little Window Into 
Heaven 


least see you and say good-bye. So I was tg 
meet you in the ones and just speak to you 
and look at you for a last time—and that would 
have been all. Except for your letter, Jt 
wasn’t so much what you sald, as what yoy 
left out in a dozen places, that called to me, 
You see, I thought I could afford to brush 
all silly nonsense aside. If you cared as yoy 
seemed to care, and it meant so much for me 
to make you a tiny Christmas gift, what 
wouldn’t it mean if I gave you what I really 
wanted to give? Please, I can’t believe that 
this isn’t a perfectly nice thing for me to do,” 

“Tt is a divine thing for you to do,” said Stan- 
ley in that sentimental, deep way of his, his 
eyes burning. Then he asked an apparently 
irrelevant question. ‘Where did you get that 
piece of newspaper that you wrapped around 
my Christmas present?” 

“Was it a piece of St. Louis paper? A chum 
of mine sent it on. It told about an Oriental 
party they’d had at one of the clubs. I 
thought we might try something like that this 
winter. Why do you ask about the paper?” 

“Did you read the page you sent me?” 

“No, I didn’t read anything except about the 
party.” 

“Then speed up until we lose Allison a bit, 
and stop the car. I want you to read some- 
thing.” 

“What in the world?” wondered Helene, 


-but she obeyed instructions. 


Stanley gave her the newspaper article. 


“LINEMAN DYING CONFESSES TO 
BURGLARY 

“Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 18. Robert 
Green confessed to his doctor in the City 
Hospital today that he had stolen ten 
thousand dollars from the private safe of 
William Stanley, owner of the Stanley 
Planing Mill, five years ago. Green fell 
from a pole yesterday, injuring his spine. 

“The money was taken on the morning 
of December 23, five years ago, during 
Mr. Stanley’s absence from his office. The 
lineman, working outside the window, saw 
Mr. Stanley go from the room, leaving the 
safe open and saw Mr. Stanley’s grand- 
son, Stanley Sellers, follow the old man a 
few minutes later. Guieen stepped in 
through the window, snatched a packet of 
bills and another of securities, and was 
back on his pole when Reilly, the Stanley 
janitor, came in te do some plumbing. 

“At the time suspicion fastened upon 
Reilly, the janitor, because he was thought 
to have been the only one besides young 
Sellers to enter the room in Mr. Stanley’s 
absence. Young Sellers confessed to the 
crime in time to save the old janitor from 
imprisonment and trial. 

“Green had spent part of the money, 
but had never dared to dispose of the bonds. 
They were restored to Mr. Stanley. 
Young Sellers disappeared immediately 
after his confession and has not been 
heard of since. Detectives will institute 
a search for him.” 


ELENE sighed and shook her head. 

Stanley’s innocence seemed no great shock 
to her. ‘“Oh,” she said in soft reproach, “why 
did you let them think badly of you all these 
years?” 

“They wanted to,” said Stanley with still a 
tang of bitterness. “I thought somebody 
would doubt my story, but not one did, you 
see.” 

“Well,” said Helene tenderly, but wistfully 
and with an odd effect of disappointment, “I 
am so glad they know better now—for your 
sake.” 

“Why not for yours?” marveled Stanley. 
“It makes it possible, you see, for me to ask 
for what you want to give me.” 

Helene shook her head. 

“But I can’t give you the same now,” she 
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“TJ had such a beautiful thought 
It was that a woman would be 


protested 


this morning. - A 
happiest loving three different people in one 
” 


Stanley took possession of her hands. ‘“‘Tell 
me about the three, you wonderful girl,” -he 
begged. cial 

“One,” said Helene, sighing, “would be of 
course the big, handsome lover who just swept 
you off your feet with feeling. The second 
would be the jolly comrade to play with you 
and keep you company all your life. The 
third would be, I think, almost the dearest of 
them all—the little boy in him—the bruised 
and battered and weary little boy, asking for 
petting and comfort and forgiveness and beau- 
tiful things like that. Now, I can have only 
the first two, you see.” 

Stanley bowed his head over her hands. 
“Qh, my dear,” he said humbly, “I think 
every woman finds the third in every man.” 

A brake band squealed behind them. Alli- 
son came running up—and drew back. 

“J thought,” he stammered, ‘“‘you would be 

ing back.” 

“No, Will,” said Helene sweetly. ‘“We’re 
going on from here. Stanley Sellers wants to 
take the wheel. Give father the message I 
gave you, and when you do, give him this, too. 
He will feel much better when he reads that. 
You can read it first if you like.” 

A scrap of newspaper, which had been only 
the outer wrapping of a Christmas gift, passed 
from her hands to the hands of her rejected 
lover. The window into heaven opened wide, 
to stay. 


You and Your Worries 
(Continued from page 15) 


he wants from Mary. He would like to have 
her jeer at him, make fun of him, but not for a 
minute agree with him. 

Brides can’t be expected to know what con- 
tradictory persons husbands are. It takes 
some wives a very long time to find it out, and 
to know when a man should be taken seriously 
and when he should not be. But once a woman 
has learned that, she has the secret to a great 
deal of married happiness. 

From the first day of your marriage it is 
perfectly safe to make it a rule never to join 
with your husband in any little orgies of worry. 
No matter how much he seems to want you to, 
don’t do it. He won’t appreciate it if you do. 
It won’t help him, and it won’t help you. It 
will only make you both quite miserable. If he 
insists on worrying, Jet him worry all by him- 
self. It is a game that can best be played 
solitaire. 

After worry about their husband’s salary, the 
next most popular worry among women is 
worry about their children. Now, of course, it 
isn’t always possible to take children lightly. 
There may even be very real cause for worry on 
this score at times. But for that very reason, 
make a point of eliminating the unreal ones. 
After all, children do. seem to lead charmed 
lives. They do not break their necks every 
time you think they will, they do pass their 
arithmetic tests, and what you feared would be 
pheumonia turns out to be merely a cold in 
the nose. 

Some women seem to have the feeling that 
they aren’t living up to their full duty as 
mothers unless they worry a good deal about 
their children. They are mistaken. The truth 
about worries is that they seem very important 
to the person to whom they belong, and quite 
unnecessary and perhaps a little foolish to 

almost every one else. They are even irritat- 
ing to other people. Your children do not 
appreciate your over-anxiety. They resent it. 
You ll be a much more popular mother with 
them if you determinedly add to your wealth 
of mother-love a strong strain of faith and a | 


happy-go-lucky air. Your children will say of 
you then, “Mother is a good sport.” And 
they will confide in you as they never will if 


you aie the nagging, worrying, nervous mother. 














“Oh! — they look 


good enough to eat!” 


(SmmreTAS gifts spread out be- 


neath a gleaming tree on child- | 


hood’s happiest morning — it is 
almost a picture. 


Add to this the charm of tempting 
wrappings— crisp and gay with 
all the beauty and color of the day 
—then you have a picture, and 
gifts that look “‘good enough to eat.” 


Wrap a package in bright red tissue; 
seal it with a lovely decorated 
gummed ribbon. Add a neat ad- 
dress tag and a little sprig of holly. 
Then look at the tempting gift you 
have created. 


Dennison Christmas goods are ar- 
tistic and well made, the seals will 
always stick, and there is room for 
generous address on the tags. 





in base pulls 
out and holds 
it firmly in any position. 
Shade tilts to any angle. 


The Personal Gift 


FOR XMAS 


for each member of the 
family—an artistic lamp 


that will be prized 

£5 as one’s own. 
Tn 5 beautiful finishes. 
Brushed If not at your deal- 
Brass e’s, order from us. 
THE GREIST MFG, CO., Dept, G, New Haven, Conn, 


GREIST Products 
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Write for the Dennison Christmas Book 


Discover attractive ways to use 
the Dennison Christmas goods 
for your packages and for your 
home. It’s all in the Christmas 
Book. Also how to beautify a 
club-room, bazaar, church, or 
school-room. All for 10 cents. 


Toaueeaneeneceeanenoeeneareenganenaevercanreancaraseensaneareaneggna eagcaoeeneegantaseanentencenreacee rye reas eee aac ne eget 


Dept. B 12, Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed find 10c for a copy of your 
Christmas Book. 
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A Christmas Gift 
Enjoyed by the Whole Family 


Artistic Designs — Various Finishes. 
Write for Booklet of Styles, Mailed 
Free. Reliable Dealers Everywhere. 


Dept. 
THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. “¢ 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
30 Years Builders Sectional Bookcases and Office Desks 
NEW YORK BRANCH:—11 East 36th Street 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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You and Your Worries 


A worry which seems to trouble women more 
than it troubles men is a worry about things. 
This worry is like a cat chasing its tail. It goes 
round and round in circles. Women love 
things. When, in school grammars, the rule is 
laid down that one can not love inanimate 
objects, the exception should also be stated. 
Women can and do. Don’t you know women 
who love the parlor sofa? There are women 
who love all their parlor chairs, and the dining- 
room “set,” their best table-cloths, and one 
hundred and one other possessions including 
their clothes. It is fortunate if their out- 
pouring of affection does not embrace the 
clothes of the entire family. They actually 
feel toward these lifeless things a strong emo- 
tional attachment. If John drops a lighted 
match on the tapestry of the davenport and 
burns a hole, Mary is capable of crying. She 
is actually deeply. hurt, all but comfortless. 
Haven’t you been in homes where the wife 
could hardly carry on an intelligent conversa- 
tion so nervously intent was she on seeing that 
her husband knocked the ashes from his 
cigar before they fell on the rug? And she is 
‘almost in a state of collapse when she spies a 
bachelor guest throwing his half-consumed 
cigarette straight into a silver dish which 
reposes, for purposes of ornamentation only, on 
the reading-table. The disasters that may 
affect her possessions are numberless and give 
her cause for endless anxiety. And as one of 
the chief pleasures of many a woman’s life is 
in collecting possessions, you can see how 
her chances of being hurt steadily increase. 
Happy is the woman who, while enjoying 
beautiful things, can develop a certain stoicism 
toward the mishaps that may befall them. 



























O ONE knows better than 
the trained nurse the com- 
fort and added years of 

service that comes from wearing 







‘THERE was once a young man who worked 
on a small newspaper under the talented if 
somewhat erratic direction of a gruff, old man- 
aging editor. When the newspaper failed, as 
small newspapers have a way of doing, the 
young man’s suffering was acute. One would 
have supposed that he was owner of the paper 
rather than a cub reporter on its staff. His 
distress and grief were so apparent that the 
managing editor called him into his office. 

“Tom,” he said in a fatherly way, “I like 
you, and I want to see you make a success. 
Here’s a piece of advice. I wouldn’t give it to 
every cub reporter, but you’re the kind that 
needs it. My advice to you, Tom, is, for 
heaven’s sake, learn not to care so blame much!” 

And that’s what a good many of us need to 
learn. Especially women. Because for every 
one of the butterfly type of happy-go-lucky, 
shiftless, thoughtless woman there are probably 
at least fifty of the over-thoughtful, anxious, 
sensitive, worried women who need to learn not 
to care “so blame much.” 

Underlying all other worries is one which is 
common to practically all women, married or 
unmarried. They may not admit it. They 
may not even realize it. But thereitis. It is 
the worry of growing old. It bothers many 
women most of their lives. They are never 
too young to begin to worry about the coming 
of age. 

I remember the terrible day in spring when 
Louise was sixteen and I was sixteen, and we 
sat on the front steps and realized for the first 
time that pretty soon we would be out of our 
teens, that twenty was ahead of us, and then 
twenty-five, and from that advanced age it 
would only be a step to thirty! We went no 
further. That was far enough. We felt we 
had reached senility. It sounds amusing now. 
It didn’t then. And now many of us are look- 
ing forward to forty or fifty or sixty, or what- 
ever our figure may be, with the same breathless 
horror with which we once contemplated thirty. 

Even the most sensible among us bemoan 
gray hairs, begin to look for them at twenty- 
five, worry about them. We search in our 
looking-glasses for lines and wrinkles. One 
need only visit a beauty parlor to realize how 
the fear of age dives women tc absurd and 
even dangerous lengths. 
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“*The Easiest Shoe for Women”’ 


So many nervous, tired, apparently 
overworked women have found re- 
newed strength in the comfort of its 
built-in cushion. Callous spots, corns 
and bunions are no longer irritated; 
¢ normal circulation is restored, so the 
feet are always warm; foot ache and 
| smart disappear. 

tT] 


Every Woman Should Have 
A Pair of Dr. Edison 
Cushion Shoes for 
Walking or Standing 














They will make her—whether teacher, 
nurse, clerk, business woman or 
“mother”—feel happier and look years 
younger. As correct in style and ap- 
pearance as in design and comfort- 
making features. 


Write for new style book and name of 
Dr. Edison dealer in your vicinity. 


Ezclusive Makers 
UTZ AND DUNN CO. 
206 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 



























HOT WATER! ecet 


During the present 
fuel shortage we 
are making a 


SPECIAL OFFER! ro 
“HOLYOKE” ese 
“= 


KEROSENE 
Hot-Water 
Heaters 


Constant hot water service cheap- , 
ly, satisfyingly and constantly in 


Town, Country 
and City Homes 


} Verysimple. Low 
] buying and oper- 
ating cost. Thou- 
sands in use and 
years of reliabil- 
ity endorse it. 
WRITE AT 
ONCE! 
Giving name of 
your plumber 


HOLYOKE 
MASS, 





rms Go 


Just say i 
* Blue-jay 
to your druggist 


The simplest way to end a 
corn is Blue-jay. A touch 
stops the pain instantly. Then 
the corn loosens and comes 
out. Made in a colorless 
clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plas- 
ters. The action is the same. 


Pain Stops Instantly 


© B&B 1922 


Kiddie Toylette— 


A Practical Gift any Mother will Appreciate 
A safe, sanitary, infant seat; quickly and permanently 
attached to any Standard Toilet Seat, akes pine 
of regular seat cover. Smallest baby cannot fall off. 
Tray may be substituted for strap. 


















(Patented) : 
Eliminates Unsanitary Nursery 
hair and Costs No More 
For sale by leading Department, Hardware, Plumbing 
and Specialty stores. af your dealer cannot supply 
you send to us for prices and literature. 
DUPLEX SAFETY SEATCO.. {Infant Dept.. Rochester, N. Y. 
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F. 0. BALLARD PENCIL CO., 250 West Sith Stroet, N. ¥. Cy. 














Xmas Gifts 
of the Right Sort 


OW well a Christmas present is received depends not 
H upon its cost but upon the careful thought and good 
judgment with which it is selected. Now, for instance— 
“Faultless Tea Aprons’’ are a dainty and unusual gift 
which are sure to be warmly welcomed. They are all-rubber 
and easily cleaned. Each apron is trimmed with ruffle and 
has two-color shoulder straps. Red, blue or green body 
with white trimming and white body with blue, green, 
red or white trimming. Three sizes — Adults’ $1.00, 

Misses’ 95c, Children's 85c. 
“‘Faultless Natural Sponges” 
(rubber) look just like a 
natural sponge but give better 
and longer service. Feel soft 
and smooth on the skin. Steril- 
izing in boiling water keeps 
them sanitary and does not in- 
jure them. Wring out like a 
wash cloth. Make fine presents. 
Three sizes—-25c, 50c, $1.00. 
Secure Faultless Tea Aprons 
and Faultless Natural Sponges 
from your dealer. If you have 
difficulty in obtaining them, 
order direct from us. 


The Faultless Rubber Co. 
Dept. 2109 Ashland, Ohio 


To anybody who “‘feels cold weather’’ 
there is hardly any other gift which 
will be so welcome as a good quality, 
hot water bottle. No. 40 ‘‘Wearever”® 
Water Bottle is moulded-in-one-piece 
without seams or bindings to 

open or loosen and eause leaks. Ang 
Gives long, faithful, satis- 
factory service. Has patented 
Oval Neck — easy-to-fill and 
comfortable-in-use. 

No. 24 ‘Wearever’? Fountain 
Syringe in every point of 
quality and service, is the 
companion piece of No. 40 
Water Bottle. Both No. 40 
and No. 24 may be obtained 
from your dealer. If you have 
difficulty in securing either, 
advise us. 


The Faultless Rubber Co. 


Dept. 2109 Ashland, Ohio 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RUBBER GOODS 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., required 
by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of ood 
Housekeeping, published monthly at New York, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1922. State of New York. County of New 
York, ss: Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared D. L. 
Hedges, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager 
of Good Housekeeping and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, ete., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, International Magazine Company, 119 West 
40th St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, W. F. Bigelow, 119 
West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
Business Manager, D. L. Hedges, 119 West 40th St., 
W. F. Bigelow, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; 
New York, N. Y. 2. That the owners are: Interna- 
tional Magazine Company, 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. : Stockholders: Star Holding Corporation, 119 
West 40th St., New York, N. ¥._ (W. R. Hearst, 137 
Riverside Drive, New York, N. ¥., Sole Stockholder). 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securi- 
tics are: none. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
Security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
Stockholders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where the 
Stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
‘wo paragraphs contain statements embracing afflant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
Who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
Teason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
wy Toga bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
D. L. Hedges, Business Manager. Sworn to and 
pubseribed before me this 29th day of September, 1922. 
J. Moore, Notary Public, New York County. (My 

Commission expires March 30th, 1923.) (Seal.) 


Now, there is this to be said about growing 
old. It is as sure as death and taxes. You 
might as well accept it and then not worry 
about it. Worry will only deepen your lines 
and wrinkles, and not all the mud-packs in the 
world can remove the blemishes from the face 
of the chronic worrier. Besides, there is this to 
be pointed out on the side of age. You may 
like it when you get there! Impossible? 
know you couldn’t possibly like to be—well, 
seventy-five? But when you were thirty, 
didn’t you enjoy being thirty? When you 
were thirty-five, didn’t it seem to you that, 
after all, it wasn’t so bad as you had pictured 
it. At forty, didn’t you feel it was pretty good 
to be alive? And if you are a single bit logical, 
doesn’t it occur to you that possibly this sense 
of well-being isn’t peculiar to any one age? 
Once you are there, you are apt to enjoy 
yourself. You may find unexpected pleasure 
in having reached the age. Do you keep look- 
ing back and wishing you were twenty or 
thirty again? No, you are richer in experience, 
in friendships, in love, in all that makes life 
worth living, as you grow older. 

“T believe in cultivating a belief in time- 
lessness,” said one brisk old lady, seventy-five 
years young. “I believe that man just made 
up arbitrary figures by which to reckon age. 
There’s no reality in them. Why, in my own 
case, when by man’s standards I was supposed 
to be twenty, I was really older than I ever will 
be again. I was at least eighty. I was the 
most serious, anxious, old-young person you 
have ever known. From twenty on I began to 
grow younger. Now, at seventy-five, with 
eight children calling me ‘grandma,’ I get more 
fun out of life, feel younger, and am more care- 
free than ever before. Age is a matter of 
spirit, and it can’t be stated in figures.” 


HY do you worry? Because other people 
do. Because it has become a habit with 
you’ It is even an interesting occupation be- 
cause a fertile imagination, given a little encour- 
agement, will develop remarkable capabilities 
of worry. Perhaps you are one of the persons 
who like to worry. There are many people 
who do. They do not always realize it, but 
if their worries were suddenly taken from 
them, they would feel as forlorn, as bereft, as 
a hen without her chickens. They wouldn’t 
know what to talk about. They would imme- 
diately set to work to conjure up new worries 
just for the sake of company. Is there any 
danger of your becoming this sort of person? 
If there is, catch yourself before it is too late. 
For your own sake and every one else’s resolve 
not to be achronic worrier. Realize the curious 
fact that nine-tenths of all our worries are 
chiefly concerned with what may happen, not 
what has happened, and so often our sad 
fears never do come true. We have just 
wasted our time and energy in needless 
worry. 

“But every one has some real troubles, 
some real worries,” the realistic person 
reminds us. 

Yes. But, oddly enough, they are the 
things that we worry the least about. When 
some really hard experience comes upon us— 
when a real sorrow, a real cause of heart- 
break, is ours—nine out of ten of us rise to 
meet it with a courage that we hadn’t known 
was ours. It is too big to worry about. 
It is big enough to call for bravery. 

I heard two men on a ferry-boat, talking 
the other morning. Said one, 

“Say, have you ever felt as though things 
weren’t worth while, as though you didn’t have 
many friends, and that business was bad, as 
though everything was going to the dogs?” 

“Sure,” came back his friend. “Ji’s your 
stummick.” 

Any doctor will tell you that a well person 
is a thousand times less susceptible to worry 
than a person who isn’t in good physical 
condition. If you worry continually, if you 
can’t stop worrying—go to a doctor. 

But for the majority of us, the real cause of 
our worrying lies in the fact that we are apt 
to lose our sense of proportion. Small wonder! 


You | 


brush your teeth 
or merely wipe 
them P 


ERE’Sa fair question for every- 
one interested in their teeth. 

If you use a soft tooth-brush, your 
teeth are not getting the cleaning 
they need. 

Use Ipana Tooth Paste, and even 
though your gums are tender, you 
can use a brush that really cleans. 

At least, use a brush of “medium” 
stiffness with Ipana and you'll see 
how much better your teeth will be 
cleaned and how much better your 
gums will feel. 

Ipana Tooth Paste heals the gums, 
cleans the teeth thoroughly, and is 
a delight and pleasure to use. Send 
today for a free sample tube. 


ITPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Fill out and mail this coupon below 


Bristol-Myers Co., 47 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 
Name...------+-------0-0000ensseeneneenensneesennncennanenacanannaennnses . 
Address ---- 
City and State 
In using advertisements see page 6 
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Visit the — 


representative 
jeweler 
in your city 
for 
Kirk © 
Silverware 


A 


Made by the 
oldest makers of 
Sterling 
Silverware in the 
United States 


+ 
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Better values than 
the generally 
illustrated and 
priced product 


: 


















If not obtainable in 
your locality, 
send for 
illustrations 
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Every piece stamped with our name 


SAMUEL KIRK 
& SON CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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| spend an hour in silence. 
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You and Your Worries 


We are so busy with numberless small cares, | 
with our daily routine, with our endless rush- | 
ing, that we can’t get a perspective on our | 


living. 

I was once assigned to interview Tagore, 
the great Indian poet, when he came on a 
visit to this country. I was told I might 
see him at. half-past six in the morning 
at his hotel. I could hardly believe my 
ears, and asked his secretary again about 
the hour. 

“Yes,” said his secretary. ‘The poet rises 
at five to meditate. You may see him imme- 
diately after his meditation.” 

I set my alarm-clock and tumbled out of 
bed next morning, a little inclined to be 
annoyed at this Indian poet’s habit of early- 
morning meditation. At the hotel I was 
received by his secretary and ushered to 
Tagore’s room. He was sitting by the window, 
which faced due east. Through it came 
the clear, gold-pale sunshine of an early 
spring morning. It touched his white hair 
and white robes. He turned toward me the 
great, dark, luminous eyes of the mystic and 
poet, the face of an esthete, a thinker, a 
dreamer, and yet such human love and sym- 
pathy and understanding were there that one 


| could not feel a stranger to him. There was 


a quietness, a peace, a sense of deep living, a 
realization of timelessness about him that no 
one could fail to feel. The rush and noise of 
New York, the scurrying morning crowds, 
could not disturb it. 

We all need it. We all need time, each day, 
to be quiet, to meditate, to think of those 
things that are beautiful and of good report, 


| those things that make life truly worth the 


living. By thinking of those things we lose 
sight of our petty worries and discouragements. 
Worry is a sure sign that there is something 


| wrong with one’s way of living. It is a proof 


of superficiality, an inc n that we have 
lost our perspective and are too busy with 


| little things to see the big ones. 


I KNOW a very busy woman who is the 

mother of five children. She has a mirac- 
ulous way of never seeming hurried, never 
seeming worried. There is a gaiety, a buoy- 
ancy, about her that is contagious. 

‘How do you do it?” I asked her once. 

“By taking an hour off every day,” she told 
me. “Sometimes I walk by myself. Some- 
times I get out a battered, old scrap-book in 
which I have pasted little bits of poetry or 


| prose that seem to me beautiful, and, reading 
| them over, I catch a new glimpse of loveliness. 
| Often, on Sunday morning, I go to Friends’ 
| Meeting, although I am not a Quaker. There 
/is an ancient meeting-house in our city, and 


I like to be one of the silent congregation that 
gathers there. When the ‘spirit moves,’ some 
one will rise and speak, but frequently we 


meeting-house sit a group of men and women 
who are spiritual leaders. Many of them are 
very old. And looking into their faces, I find 
there the expression of an inner quietness and 
tranquillity that have come to them from their 
communion with the Spirit. I find help in the 
silence of that old meeting-house among these 


| people.” 


We are all so busy nowadays. We are all 
so rushed. Small wonder that we get tired 
and irritable and worried. Women are no 


| worse offenders when it comes to worrying 
| than are men. 
| the woman who can decide for or against this 


And yet, in most homes, it is 


very bad habit of worrying. She doesn’t need 
to be a Pollyanna in order to see the best side 
of any given situation. 


to live one day at a time, and the courage to 
face the things that threaten to trouble the 
happiness of her family and herself and decide 


| whether they are real causes for anxiety or | 
nine-tenths imaginary ones. 


It is the brave 


person who refuses to worry. It is also the 


| happy person, 


All she needs is faith | 
in those who are nearest her, the good sense | 


In the front of the | 
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The Charm of 
Colonial Furniture 


HE interior furnished in Leavens 

Colonial Furniture is pleasing to 
the most discriminating. Or, for a 
piece here and there, in nook or cor- 
ner, you will search far before you will 
find anything more satisfactory than 
these true examples of the furniture 
of early America. 


| 
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Leavens Furniture 


Personal preference may be exer- 
cised in the matter of finish. Unfin- 
ished pieces will be supplied if desired. 
Hand decorated work of unusual 
beauty executed—either on colonial or 
modern furniture. 


Write for Set No. 3 of illus- 
trations and Leavens stains. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. ic, 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. F 


GT TIOUS 


The girl who likes to 
draw is indeed fortunate. 
Without previous training, you can 
quickly learn by the Federal home-study 
course in Commercial Designing to earn 
money at home in your spare time, or become 
a regular commercial artist. Hundreds of Federal- 
trained girls are making good money. 


Learn to Draw at Home 

The Federa) Course contains erclusive lessons by leading 
illustrators and designers, You advance 
step by step, and receive individual per- 
sonal criticisms on your lessons. Write tod 
for ‘‘ YOUR FUTURE,”’ a book telling all 
about this fascinating Course, and how you can 
turn your. talent into money. Sent free to any- 
one sixteen years of age or more. State age 
and occupation. 


Federal School of 
Commercial Designing 
257 Federal 
Schools 







































OFITABIE 
HOME Woe 


You can earn a steady income like many others, 
in your spare time coloring Christmas and Birth- 
day Greeting Cards, Pictures, Mottoes, etc. It’s 
fascinating and pleasant. Easily sold to friends, 
relatives and dealers. Our catalog contains 148 
designs specially made for hand coloring. Scent 
free upon request. Orders filled on day of receipt. 


FISHEL, ADLER & SCHWARTZ CO., 
Dept. 10, 338-340-342 East 59th St., N. Y. 













THIS DAINTY DUST CAP for 10c 


~ "2, if you send the name and address of your 
dealer. It is of colored checked percale 
nie with turned up front, and is regular 25¢ 
Wek value in any store. Made by the makers 
> of the famous Dean Lockstiteh Aprons-—— 

aN 1,000 styles and a free booklet. 


THE W. H. DEAN COMPANY 
49 E. 17 St., New York City. 















The Gift Acceptable! 


SEFUL, thoughtful, and a con- 
stant reminder of you—a 
Robinson Reminder. Never lets one miss an 
engagement, neglect a task or forget an idea. 
Simply jot down each note on a separate 
perforated coupon. When attended to— 
tear coupon out. That leaves live notes only! 
Make your remembrance a Robinson Re- 
minder. Be sure you get the original! 
All sizes and styles. Pad in back for 
permanent memoranda. i 
Popular numbers: Morocco, 3x5", $2.50; 
Pearl Grain Leather, Ladies’ size, with 
pencil, $1.25. Genuine Seal, Gold Corners, 
3x5", $7.50. These and many others at your 
dealers. Special line for advertisers. 
ROBINSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Westfield, Massachusetts 
THE Robinson Readipad. A handsome 
metal desk stand with perforated coupon, per- 
petual calendar and pencil groove. in Brass 
or Art Green finish. Either style $1.50. 


If your dealer cannot supply Reminders or 
Readipads, write direct—giving dealer’s name. 


ORIGINAL COUPON REMINDER 


ABLACH 


Face PowDeR 


As a girl, Mother’s box of Lablache 
fascinated andtempted me. Itsdaintily 
fragrant powder cooled me and refreshed my skin. 


Now in grown-up years, * 
Lablache is still my 
choice for its purity, 
softness and cling- 
ing quality. 

Refuse Substitutes 

They may be danger- 
ous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c a 
box of druggists or by 
mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c for a 
sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 61 ° 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





12 boxes of two 3% inch pure bayberry 
tapers with ‘“‘Christmas Greeting”’ 
card $2.00. Pure bayberry candles per dozen: 
10 inch $5.00; 7 inch $2.25; 5 inch $1.75. Also 
half dozens and pairs. All hand dipped. Extra large 
molded 15 inches long, 134 inches thick $1.25 each. 
Cape Cod Windmill and Sailor Boy Vanes $1.50 each. 


All foregoing sent postpaid. 


The Bayberry Candle Place (ppe.°*d,. 
North Truro, Cape Cod, Mass. 








NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL FOR TRAINING NURSES of 


The Prospect Heights Hospital, 775 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn,N.Y. 
Founded in 1873 _ Delightfully located near Prospect Park. Will admit 
students for the mid-year class February b, 1923. The advantages given 
our students are—a thorough training under capable instructors, an 
oPportunity to specialize in the line of work which most appeals to the 
individual; attention to health and recreation, and an attractive nurses’ 
ome. February ciass now forming. Write to Director of Nursing. 


The Pilgrimage Play 


(Continued from page 65) 


in spite of the fact that something—a great 
deal, even—is already being done. In a lesser, 
but still in a very marked degree, we have an 
obiigation, not yet fully discharged, to the 
men who gave up positions which furnished 
the livelihood for themselves and their fami- 
lies, in order to serve in the war, whether they 
were ever wounded, whether they ever reached 
the front or not. Many of the men who stayed 
at home earned more than they ever did before 
in their lives. The men who went away 
earned less—and all too often found, on their 
return, that the promise of having their old 
job back was not kept. 

I can not suggest the perfect panacea for 
these conditions—I wish I could—but I refuse 
to try to pretend that they do not exist, or that 
they should not, if possible, be remedied. It 
seems to me that our government is some- 
thing like a woman who has, let us say, a dress 
allowance of five hundred dollars a year, and 
who persists in spending twenty-five dollars 
apiece for her hats, and a hundred dollars 
apiece for her dresses. She soon discovers that 
she has nothing at all left over for gloves and 
shoes and petticoats; that she is running into 
debt without being well-dressed; and that she 
is certainly without a cent left over to give to 
charity, for it is not honest to give away 
money, no matter how worthy the object of the 
gift may be, if the bills are not paid! But 
there are a great many women with no more 
than that to spend, who always look dainty 
and stylish, and who start each month with a 
clean slate—and subscribe to milk funds, and 
pay their Red Cross dues, and put crisp bills 
into the contribution plate at church into the 
bargain! I’ve always thought that you were 
marvelously capable, Sally, in the way you 
handle your own personal finances. Begin to 
think a little about how you, as an intelligent 
and interested voter, can help to straighten 
out those of the government. 


The Curtis-Cable Bill 


There has been so much excitement over the 
bonus and the tariff, and so much relief that 
some definite steps have been taken in regard 
to both at last, that the passage of a bill in 
which many women have been deeply inter- 
ested—the Curtis-Cable bill relative to the 
naturalization and citizenship of married 
women—has taken place almost unnoticed. 
It was, in fact, one of one hundred and sixty- 
seven unopposed measures which were rushed 
through in a single day. I described the 
passage of this bill in the House of Representa- 
tives in a letter to Elizabeth several months 
ago, and it has passed the Senate in practically 
the same form. Until now, an American 
woman marrying a foreigner forfeited her 
American citizenship and became auto- 
matically a citizen of her husband’s country, 
while a foreign woman marrying an American 
became automatically an American citizen. 
Under the provisions of the new bill an Ameri- 
can woman marrying an alien will not lose her 
American citizenship unless she formally 
renounces it; and, inversely, no woman marry- 
ing a citizen of the United States is forced to 
become one herself. A woman can not, how- 
ever, be naturalized after marriage if her hus- 
band is not eligible to citizenship, unless she is 
separated from her husband. The League of 
Women Voters has worked particularly hard 
for the passage of this bill—though many other 
organizations of women have also advocated 
and urged it—and is, of course, overjoyed 
that it has taken place at last. 

The adjournment of Congress has permitted 
Congressional families to have a few weeks’ 
vacation together, and it has meant a great 
deal to me to spend these wonderful fall days 
quietly at Pine Grove Farm, to have Harry and 
the boys all at home, and to catch glimpses 
of Mary and Sarah and Prue and the other 
girls whom I see so seldom now. I have had 
a chance, too, basking before my big, open 
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Christmas 
Comfort for Everyone 


ROUND the tree on Christmas 
morn, Capitol Felt Slippers will 
bring exclamations of delight from 
those fortunate enough to find them 
among their gifts. 
For Mother—in her favorite color and of high 
quality, soft felt—you'll find Capitol Slippers 
in a number of designs. Why not give two or 
three pairs in shades to match her negligees— 
ou'll find a wide variety to select from. 
or ee ne. sane slippers for father are 
Capitol Felt Slippers for men. Made in conser- 
vative colors and designs, from the finest of felt. 
For the Youngster—the cold and snow make 
children’s feet chilled and damp. Capitol Felt 
tees are good looking, comfortable and 
warm. Built to withstand the wear and tear of 
youth's activity. 


Remember all Capitol Felt Slipper Soles 
are lined with the super-fine Lamb's 
Wool of the famous Capitol Soles— 
known since grandmother's day for 
their wonderful white, fleecy, downy 
comfort—and leather outer soles of 
unusual filexibility. 

Reasonably priced at shoe stores—de- 
partment stores—and general stores— 
everywhere. 

The Wiley - Bickford - Sweet Company 

Worcester, Mass. :: Hartford, Conn. 


A " Look for this trade- 
Ct ven 


mark stampedon the 
i @emeeanen, Se 
eosteses 












sole of every genuine 
VIBAGE MARK RE 


Capitol Felt Slipper. 


Also found on the Capitol 
Lamb's Wool Sole—for women 
who ‘‘knit their own. 
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WASHINGTON 


CAPITOL 
SLIPPERS 
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Which of these two men 
has learned the secret 
of 15 minutes a day? 


The secret is contained in the free book 

offered below. Until you have read it 

you have no idea how much 15 minutes 

a day can mean in growth and success. 
Send for your copy now. 


ERE are two men, equally good-look- 

ing, equally well-dressed. You see 
such men in every social gathering. One 
of them can talk of nothing beyond the 
mere day’s news. The other brings to 
every subject a wealth of side light and 
illustration that makes him listened to 
eagerly. A 

He talks like a man who has traveled 
widely, though his only travels are a busi- 
ness man's trips. He knows something of 
history and biography, of the work of great 
scientists, and the writings of philosophers, 
poets, and dramatists. - 

Yet he is busy, as all men are, in the 
affairs of every day. How has he found 
time to acquire so rich a mental _ back- 
ground? When there is such a multitude 
of books to read, how can any man be 
well-read? 

The answer to this man’s success—and 
to the success of thousands of men and 
women like him—is contained in a_ free 
book that you may have for _the asking. 
In it is told the story of Dr. Eliot’s great 
discovery, which, as one man expressed it 
“does for reading what the invention of 
the telegraph did for communication.” 
From his lifetime of reading, study, and 
teaching, forty years of it as President of 
Harvard University, Dr. Eliot tells just 
what few books he chose for the most 
famous library in the world; why he chose 
them, and how he has arranged them with 
notes and reading courses so that any man 
can get from them the essentials of a 
liberal education in even fifteen minutes 
a day. 

The booklet gives the plan, scope, and 
purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books 


The Fascinating Path toa Liberal Education 













































































Every well-informed man and woman should at least 
know something about this famous library. 

The free book tells about it— how Dr. Eliot has 

put into his Five-Foot Shelf ‘‘the essentials of a 
liberal education,’’” how he has so arranged it that 
even ‘“‘fifteen minutes a day’’ are enough, how in 
pleasant moments of spare time, by using the reading 
courses Dr. Eliot has provided for you, you can get 
the knowledge of literature and life, the culture, 
the broad viewpoint that every university strives to 
ive. 
, “For me,” wrote one man who had sent in the 
coupon, “‘your little free book meant a big step 
forward, and it showed me besides the way to a 
vast new world of pleasure.” baw 

Every reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is invited to 
have a copy of this handsome and entertaining little 
book. It is free, will be sent by mail, and involves 
no obligation of any sort. Merely clip the coupon 
and mail it to-day. 


Send for this FREE booklet that 


gives Dr. Eliot’s own 


P. F. COLLIER & 
SON COMPANY 

s Publishers of 
N Good Books 


since 
1875 























New York, N. ¥. 


By mail, free, send 
me the little guide-book™ Se 
to the most famous books } 
in the world, describing DrN 
Eliot’s Five-Foot shelf of Books. WX 
and containing the plan of reading NN 
recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. <Q 
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| believe, only toward the end. 
| ence and delicacy, no less than the skill, with 


The Pilgrimage Play 


fireplace with its hanging crane, to think over 
my wonderful trip to California unhurriedly, 
and to digest, as it were, the details which I 
had no time, in the course of it, to consider 


| carefully. 


It was a stimulating and splendid experience 
from start to finish, and the final days in San 
Francisco with Mrs. Katherine Phillips Edson 
of the State Industrial Commission—one of 
the four women whom President Harding 
appointed on the Advisory Board of the Peace 
Conference last winter—and Mrs. Julius Kahn, 
the wife of Congressman Kahn, both acting as 
hostesses, were especially delightful. But no 
one event left, I believe, so vivid an impression 
upon me as the performance of the Pilgrimage 
Play which I saw—the beautiful story of the 
life of Christ enacted on a five-acre tract of 
mountain-side among the hills of Hollywood— 
a setting strangely like Judea in many of its 
aspects, 


Our Own Oberammergau 


For three summers, now, this sylvan theater 
has been crowded to its full capacity night 
after night, and there is every prospect that it 
will be during a fourth. I do not wonder, for 
it seems to me that in very truth America has 
an Oberammergau of its own now, and that a 
great spectacle is being shown, and a great 


| message delivered, which all of us who can 


should see and hear. It is non-sectarian and 
non-commercialized in its auspices. The 
costumes, which, with infinite care and at 
tremendous expense, have been brought over 
from the Holy Land, are not only historically 
correct, but esthetically perfect. Every word 


| spoken in the part of Christ is according to 


the Scriptures—not a syllable having been 
changed; and the general story has been based 
upon all four gospels, preference being given, 


| where a slight difference in narrative occurs, 
| to the one having the most dramatic value. 


There is great splendor of color and wealth 
of detail in all the episodes, and among the 
hundred and fifty persons in the presentation 
there are some who interpret their parts 
wonderfully—Mary, the Mother of Jesus, and 
John, the Beloved Disciple, Judas Iscariot, 
Mary Magdalene, and Herod. 

The actor who impersonates Jesus is very 
convincing, and very spiritual, with a rare 
beauty of face, voice, and carriage, but he is 
essentially, from beginning to end, the “Man 
of Sorrows.” My own personal feeling is that 
Jesus was not that, for no one who is welcomed 
at feasts as well as at fasts, to whom little chil- 
dren go gladly, and who moves multitudes by 
his magnetism, is always grave. The grief 
which could not be hidden or denied came, I 
But the rever- 


which the réle is handled, are an inspiration; 
and I have been told that the actor, who was 
an unbeliever at the time that he began this 
work, has become a very devout Christian in 
the course of it. “To give beauty to ashes; the 


| oil of joy for mourning; the garment of praise 
| for the spirit of heaviness”—this is the de- 


clared object of the men and women who 
have sponsored this undertaking. And I hope 
I can give you at least a small idea of how 
well they are succeeding in their purpose. 

The play opened, after an organ prelude, 
with a prologue of prophecy in Bethlehem: 
High on the mountains, bathed in a deep- 
violet light, was suddenly revealed an angelic 
figure, and more slowly, gathered together at 
the foot of the hills, the trembling band of 
shepherds. “And the angel said unto them, 
‘Fear not, for behold I bring you good tidings 
of great joy that shall be to all people. For 
unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.’”’ The 
inspired voice had scarcely ceased when in 
the center of the stage we saw the Stable, the 
Manger surrounded by rays of glory, Mary 
bending over it with her illumined face, the 
watchful figure of Joseph—joined, before the 


| picture faded, by the Shepherds who have 





eMake Your Little Girl 
cHappy 


—with an 


Cdd-a-hearQ 


NECKLACE 
The family and friends 
will keep it growing- 





Dye any Garment 
or Drapery with 
“Diamond Dyes” 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” con- 
tains directions so simple that any woman 
can dye or tint faded, shabby skirts, 
dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, stockings, 
hangings, draperies, everything, a new, 
rich, fadeless color. Buy “Diamond Dyes” 
—then perfect home dyeing is guaranteed, 
even if you have never dyed before. Tell 
your druggist whether the material you 
wish to dye is wool or silk, or whether it 
is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. Diamond 
Dyes never streak, fade, or run. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


You Can Make at nas 


Parchment Shades and Lamps 
Easy - Interesting Profitable 


Parchment Shades, Lamps, 
and Shields in artistic designs 
are the newest vogue. Save 
% usual price by getting our 
Shades and Lamps flat, de- 
signed ready for coloring. 

Full directions for making ; 

so simple anyone cat do it, 

Free Catalog shows 300 in- 
teresting shapes, sizes and designs. If you 
are interested in studying color harmony, 
unusual methods of treatment, effective @© 
combinations, send 15e for ‘‘Instruc- {% 
tions Parchment Shade Painting and 
Making’’—includes complete direc- 
tions for painting and setting up 
shades. Sent free with every paint- 
ing outfit. 


CHINA PAINTERS 


The latest of everything in china— 
saving from 10 to 40 per cent. We 
are America’s largest white china 
importers and sell direct to users. 
Send for Free Catalog No. 53G 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913West Van BurenSt., CHICAGO 
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6 BRIDGE SCORE PADS, 7020550 sfcactive 
covers shipped parcel post prepaid upon receipt of 
$1.00 Send check, money order, stamps, or cash. 


MULSIN BRIDGE PAD CO., Dept. A ci 
214 Fulton Street New York City 
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Why Children 
Dont Obey 


EDIENCE is the foundation of character. Yet how 
many parents discover constantly that their instruc- 
tions to their children carry no farther than around the 
corner. And wilfulness, selfishness, jealousy, disrespect, 
untruthfulness, ill-temper and many other unpleasant 
—z are directly related to that first great fault of 
bedience. 


New Methods for Old 


Until now, scolding and whipping seem to have been 
about the parents’ only methods. But new methods have 
been discovered which make s —- bm pga = to 

romptl: leasantly and surely without breaking 
obey DI pty. D the child’s will, without crea’ ‘ear, 
resentment or revenge in the child’s 
heart, aswhipping does. This newmethod 
is based on confidence. When perfect un- 
derstanding and sympathy exist, obedi- 
ence comes. naturally and all the bad 
traits that children pick up so easily are 
not given a chance to develop. 


Highest Endorsements 


This new system, which has been put in- 
to the form of an Illustrated Course, pre- 
pared especially for the busy parent, is 
producing remarkable and im-nediate re- 
sults for thousands of parents in all parts 
of the world, and is endorsed by leading 
a educators. It covers all ages from cradle 
touch’’? to eighteen years. 


to suppress temper in 
Free Book 


— without pun- 
teac! i “New Methods in Child Training”’ is the 
to teach punctuality? | title of a startling book which describes 
this new system and outlines the work of 
Parents Association. Se: etter or 
ny E the book will be sent 
it now as this announce- 





Do You Know How 
to instruct children in 
the delicate matter of 


sex? = 
to always obtaincheer- 
ful obedience? 
to correct mistakes of 
early training? 
to keep child from 


ing? 
to” develop initiative 
to teach children fe. 
stantly to comply wi 
command — “‘Don’t 





ment may never come to, your, pose 
again, E PARENTS ASSOCIATION, 
Bout: gta Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





Get This Dress, Cap and Skirt for Your Baby 


1X—Infant's Dress. Sheer batiste. Dainty pin tucks, 
French knots. Featherstitching and lazy daisies 
in yoke and above hem in skirt. Entre deux and 
lace trim neck and sleeves.! 6 mos., 1 yr. B ad 
2X—Underskirt to match with featherstitched design 
at bottom, $1.75, 3X—Organdy cap with feather- 
stitched design in body of cap and 
revere edged with lace, $1,50, 


Special price per set complete, 
all three pieces postpaid, $5.50 


De fi S infonts Wear 


Everything for little tots 
and the nursery too 


Beautifully made by French 
needleworkers. Lowin price. 
Layettes (35 pieces) $15 up. 
All goods sold money backif 
hot satisfied. Ask for fall 
catalog. Also special Xmas 
folder containing 
hovel toys, children's 
Xmas necessities, etc. 


ry DE LIS, Dept. A-12 
New Orleans, La. 



























Weather 


». Not a toy but a scientifically con- 
dy structed instrument working automati- 
9 cally. Handsome, reliable andeverlasting. 


as An Ideal Xmas Gift 

r, i)! Made doubly interesting by the 
little figures of Hansel and Gretel 
and the Witch, who come in and 
out to tell you what the 


weather will be. Size 00 
6342734; fully guaranteed. cueae 
Postpaid to any address in 
Agents Wanted_U. S. or Canada on receipt of 
ID WHITE, Dent. 44 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DRESS YOUR DOLLY 
with a pair of Society Doll Specs, gold- 
filled bows, horn rims, just like grown- 
ups. Price postpaid ...... 75c. 


THE ATWOOD CO. - Providence, R. I, 


ARTES 


ARTCRAFT SILK co., 


forecasts the weather 8 


White’s Weather Prophet 


















FROM LOOM TO WEARER. 
T he latest Style Silks at Factory 
Prices from the Silk City direct 
to you. Writeat once for Samples. 


Paterson, N. J. 


“come with haste,” and the Wise Men who 
had seen the Star and “rejoiced with exceed- 
ing great joy.” The glory of the Christmas 
message—not only that the birth of Christ 
was a holy thing, but that, through His com- 
ing, the birth of every child and the eternal 
miracle of motherhood have been made sacred 
forever—has never seemed to me quite so vivid 
and so true as it has since I saw it presented 
before me among those silent hills, under that 
soft, summer sky. 

The first scene of the actual story is the 
Baptism beside the River Jordan, thirty years 
later—‘‘the man sent by God, whose name was 
John” calling the multitudes to repentance, 
the sudden appearance among them of his 
Cousin, “the latchet of whose shoe he was not 
worthy to unloose’”—benignant, white-robed, 
serene—the bright light shining from Heaven 
with the spoken words, “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Next, 
beside the well at Samaria, the assembling 
and instructing of the disciples before they were 
sent on their way to heal and teach, with a 
rendering of the Lord’s Prayer in the course of 
it which I shall not soon forget; and, after they 
had gone on their way, the talk in the twilight 
with the Samaritan woman who came, her 
pitcher poised on her head, down the stairway 
of her dwelling to draw water, and was given 
the Water of Life, though no Jew had ever 
spoken to her before, both because of her 
despised tribe and her evil life. Then came 
the vision of the Transfiguration, and episodes 
of simple daily life near Capernaum and 
Bethany—the teaching of the multitudes, the 
healing of the sick, the raising of the dead: 
little children gathered in a circle about the 
Good Shepherd; Mary of Bethany sitting 
beside the Master; the Magdalene, in her 
scarlet robes, anointing his feet; Judas plotting 
with Caiaphas, Lazarus bursting from the 
tomb with the white death-cloths still about 
him—a wonderfully skilful blending of the 
different aspects of the Man who was at one 
and the same time the lowly teacher and leader 
of the common people, and the Son of God. 
And finally, sitting upon an ass and surrounded 
by an acclaiming throng, Jesus of Nazareth 
rode away toward Jerusalem, for the Homage 
of the Palms which was so soon to be followed 
by the mockery of the Crown of Thorns. 

The scenes in the Temple, in the Palace of the 
High Priest, and in the Hall of Judgment—the 
last with the Man of Sorrows bending under 
the weight of his cross as he started for 
Calvary—were all magnificently presented; 
but the ones which moved me most profoundly 
because they seem to touch every human life 
so closely, and because that touch, in this inter- 
pretation, became such a beautiful and living 
thing, were those laid in the Upper Chamber 
where the Last Supper was eaten, and in the 
Garden of Gethsemane where, deserted by the 
friends who could not watch with him one hour, 
Jesus poured out the anguish of his soul and 
asked that, “if possible, this cup might be 
taken from him.” 


The Last Supper 


The Last Supper, like the Nativity, has, it 
seems to me, a symbol that goes beyond even 
the privilege of the memorial service of Com- 
munion—though that, of all the ceremonies 
of the church, means the most to me. I 
believe that on every gathering of family or 
friends taking food and drink together the 
Spirit of Christ descends, making holy this 
commonplace and necessary thing—that this 
is the underlying cause of the fact that 
hospitality is sacred, and the reason why 
hospitality should never be abused—that it 
should never be tendered merely to pay social 
debts, that it never should be accepted unless 
we like and admire and respect the persons 
who tender it to us. 

And the agony in the garden every one of us 
goes through sooner or later, and goes through 
alone, with our cry for help and rescue appar- 
ently unanswered. It is easy to say, “How 
fortunate and happy Mary is! She never has 
half the troubles to bear that I do!” Or, “If 
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“What men 


like 


Something useful, something 
efficient, something to be proud 
of; something that a year from 
today will still be a constant 
reminder of you. 


Ingersoll 
PCC 


Just the thing for him 


Beautiful, practical, simple and effi- 
cient. No clogging at the point, no 
tedious reloading troubles; double 
length leads. Made in just the right 
models for HIS particular needs. 


THE INGERSOLL JUNIOR— 50c to 
$2.00 


A slender little pencil which slips into 
the vest pocket of his dress suit or into 
her hand-bag. 

THE INGERSOLL DOLLAR— $1.00 
Of Rolled Silver, not merely silverplated. 
Attached clip, concealed eraser. 

THE INGERSOLL: DOLLAR — $1.00 
—Pony length. 

Short, with ring in cap for chain or ribbon. 


THE INGERSOLL GIFT—$3.00 


A rich Gold pencil of finest quality and 
workmanship —a gift either He or She 
will most certainly appreciate. 


INGERSOLL REDIPOINT COMPANY, Inc. 
Wm. H. Ingersoll, Pres. 
Formerly of Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
461 Fourth Avenue - - New York City 
Branches: Chicago St. Paul San Francisco 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Rumford 
Doughnuts 


ET the children have all they 
want! When made with 
RUMFORD the Phosphate Baking 
Powder—they have real food value. 
Serve them at meal times and let 
the children eat them when they 
come in hungry from school. 


The RUMFORD WAY makes 
doughnuts that are rich, of fine 
texture and free from fat—doughnuts 
good for both big folks and little folks. 


Here is the recipe: 


16 teaspoon 
ground nutmeg 
salt or cinnamon 
3 teaspoons 24 cup sugar 
Rumford Baking 2 eggs 
Powder About I cup milk 


3 cups flour 
14 teaspoon 


Sift together the flour, salt and bak- 
ing powder and spice; add the sugar 
and mix to a soft dough with the eggs 
and milk. Cut out, fry in deep fat, 
drain and sprinkle with sugar. 


Uday Howth, oko 


Send for your copy of ‘‘The Rumford 
Modern Methods of Cooking’’ which 
contains many practical recipes you are 
sure to like. 


RUMFORD COMPANY 
Dept. 18 Providence, R. I. 








I’d only planned my life in a different way, 
I wouldn’t have had all this suffering—I could 
have escaped it.” But if we know the secrets 
of Mary’s soul—which usually we do not, 
because Mary is not a tattle-tale and a coward 
and a quitter, and it is only under very extraor- 
dinary circumstances that she reveals them— 


| we find that she has gone through something 
| quite as dreadful as we have, something that 


would, in fact, have been more dreadful for us, 
personally, to bear. We can not escape suffer- 
ing by running away from it; it pursues us with 
flying feet, and overtakes us, and deals us a 
mighty blow when we attempt that. There 
are, as a matter of fact, no means by which we 
can escape it at all, but we can usually defeat 
it in a fair fight. Gethsemane is a reality for 
us all, and Calvary follows Gethsemane. 
But after Calvary comes Easter Day—and 
comes, remember, only three days later. 

This was the note upon which the Pilgrimage 
Play closed—not with the picture of the heavy- 
laden sufferer bearing his cross, but with the 
heavenly vision of the resurrected Christ, and 
the words, “Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” And this, I 
think, is the greatest truth in the world. We 
begin with the miracle of birth; we end with 
the miracle of immortality; and at the begin- 
ning, at the end, and along the long, hard road 
between, Christ is with us always if we look 
to find Him. In a general way there are, 
perhaps, certain rules that we must follow in 
our search: We can not hope, of course, that 
every one we know will always think that we 
are doing right, and we must not allow our- 
selves to worry unduly even if they do not; 
but if we are not doing right according to the 
best of our own belief and ability, if we are not 
at peace with our own conscience, if we are 
trying to compromise with our own standards 
of honor and integrity, we shall be hopelessly 
lost. If we can not .cleanse our hearts of 
“envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness,” if we can not keep straight and square 
and serene, we make the journey much harder, 
not only for the victims of our shortcomings, 
but for ourselves. If we can not believe in the 
magnificent power of prayer, the faith that 
will move mountains, those mountains take 
longer to climb. If we can not bow to the 
omnipotence of love, we forfeit the sweetest 
and most sacred thing granted to us on our 
pilgrimage. 

But aside from this, it does not matter, it 
seems to me, whether the way you take for 
your search is the same as mine, or not. If 
we keep to them honestly, they will both lead 
us to the same place in the end. It does not 
even matter very much if some of the people 
we know are not, as far as we can see, traveling 
on any very clearly marked highway toward 
any very definite goal—certainly not to the 
point of judging and condemning them. If 
they want our sympathy, our understanding, 
our help, we can give it, but that is all. 
“There are more roads than one to Heaven, 
perhaps more Heavens than one.” But Christ 
is everyuwhere—“‘even unto the end.” 

My dear love, as ever, 
Always affectionately yours, 


The Burning Question of 
Fuels 


(Continued from page 78) 


difference such precaution makes in the coal 
bill. It staggers one to realize that but one 
square foot of furnace or heating pipe, un- 
covered, wastes one hundred pounds of coal 
a year. And heating engineers arrive at this 
figure by averaging the losses from steam, 
hot water, and hot air. Thus, steam loses 200 
pounds, hot water piping 100, and hot air 
|50 pounds. This latter figure is due to the 
| greater area of hot-air pipes over steam or 
| hot water. 


Take a trip down into your cellar. See if 
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LERS NKS8Bj Stanoy, 


Philodelukaa th 


PEARLS AND DIAMONDS 
NECKLACES RINGS BAR PINS 


SUPER-QUALITY 


Invited 


ala 


Correspondence 


STERLING SILVER DINNER 
AND TEA SERVICES 


and other carefully chosen Exclusive Articles 
are illustrated in the 


GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


mailed vpon request 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Extremely Beautiful and Most Distinctive 
Engraved from steel dies by, and may 
only be secured from, this Establishment 

Semples upon request 


DOLL HOUSE FURNITURE 


Dainty miniature reproduction of old New Eng- 
land Colonial Furniture. Just the thing for the 
little girl’s doll house or a novel gift for the big girl. 


Combination Offer A 
Hand made, hand decorated 
rush bottom: Priscilla Chair; 
hand made, hand decorated 
swinging leg Boston ‘lable; 
old fashioned New England 
Braided Rug; pair of Candle 
Sticke—a complete outfit for 
a room. se paid $5.00. Chair 

rately $2.50 each. 
ndleaticks, sepa- 

rately $0.60 each. 
Miniature catalog free on 
request. ‘8 wanted, 


ROGER WILLIAMS TOYS 
526 Custom House St. 
Providence, R. I. 


SPECIAL 
DIRECT PRICES 














Direct From Farm--Del prered : Safe 
IN METAL EGG CRA’ : 
oove your relative or friend in the ne 
eggs and butter to you. Save money 
pm pe get strictly nee farm products. 
Alumini: Egg Crates 
solve pean of shipping Built-in shock 
absorbers give cush 


x for Children 


SKINNER'S 


Oaersbimurlercbani 



































(‘Ahoicest Fruits and 
Vegetables from the nature-fa- 
vored valleys of the Pacific Coast. 

Irresistibly - delicious products 
of the highest quality—abundant 
in flavor and food value. 

Prunes, apples, peaches, apri- 
cots, loganberries, spinach, string- 
less beans, blended vegetables, 
pumpkin flour— 


enjoy all these 
at their very best in 
















Dehydrated 
FRUITS & VEGETABLES, 


Simply re-fresh them in water and 
cook as you would the fresh products. 
Order from your grocer 
KING’S FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


Originators of 
Practical Dehydration 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Senden for King’s FRUIT and 
VEGETABLE COOK BOOK 















Big. luscious pecans, full 
of creamy, tasty meat will 

id @ new zest to your 
autumn evenings and a new 
gisecure to your Christmas 
oatives. Of course, 
ought to be Jefferson Farm 


A tno 


‘ “THe Nut DeLuxe” 


efferson Farm pecan 
the finest by the lot. They 
are not ordinary store kin 
but hand selected. 





One-Half Actual Size 


one is easy for you to order supply, for we guarantee y 
— @ satisfaction And po Band order a know that you will ood 
for more. Jefferson Farm Pecans are shipved promptly in stee! 
strapped and sealed wooden ~* 10, 25 and 50-lb. boxes, at 85c. per Ib. 
ore supply now and try You will find them good enough 


them. 
send some to many of your friends for Christmas. 


THE JEFFERSON FARMS. Albany, Ga. 
GRADUATED DISH DRIERS: 2°2s9: %15,°i2%%: 


SAFELY UPRIGHT, 


20 to 30 flats, cups, silver, pitchers, cas- 
seroles, glassware. Bins for all 
sizes, shapes. Hot-rinse on drain 
board, or remove pan and rinse 
in sink. Perfect rinsing; acting 
on the dishes (not merely on the 

mind). NO-wiping dishes—bad 
B towels—breakage. Thinking 
women insist on a GRADUATED. 
A fine gift. Get3 folders also on our 


ninsees ” Gradual Dish Drier Co., Lafayette, Ind. 


LEARN Fascinating, profitable business! 


Expert instructions given at Institute or by 


CAN DY Corxeepondence. 


he ndy Institute, Elinor G. Hanna, 
MAKING Principal (formerly with Page & ~~. 
60 West 50th St., New York. N. 


AN APPRECIATED CHRISTMAS IFT 


wo Envelopes aud 200 Letter Sheets: Fine Bond Pa) er, 
tinted with name and address, latest style, blue ink; 
— aid .00 Paper size, 6x7; envelopes match. 
po « Quality guaranteed. Send names 
aod addresses" and $1 for each order. Write plainly. 
onal Seattaaaes Co., Box 903, Winona, Minnesota 











Write for Booklet H. A. 






‘you are losing good money because you are 





unable to shut off the radiation from the net- 
work of pipes in the cellar as you can at the 
radiators or registers abovestairs. If your 
cellar is very warm, you should certainly obtain 
an estimate, and calculate the relative cost to 
you of coal or pipe insulation. 

To help you in this calculation the Institute 
photographed a thermometer test of insulated 
and non-insulated boilers. It tells its own 
story of efficiency. Also note the relative 
quantities of coal required to do the same 
amount of heating work. 

Finally, there is one more agency of which 
you may avail yourself, properly safeguarded, 
and that is the electric fan. In using it for this 
purpose, since it must be used on or near the 
floor, precautions must be taken to prevent 
accidents, especially to children. Where it is 
planned to use it continuously, as with radia- 
tors, a complete wire cage should be placed over 
and around the fan. In the case of hot-air 
furnaces, if the fan is used merely to start 
circulation, keep the room closed to children 
until the fan has been shut off. 

Steam and hot water radiators, in the 
absence of air currents, heat the immediately 
adjacent atmosphere, which gradually rises, 
spreads out, and there at the ceiling height 
maintains a summer-like atmosphere. But in 
order to warm the whole room, to make the 
distant corners livable, the heated air must be 
carried continuously from the radiator and 
replaced by supplies of cold air. 


Try an Electric Fan 
Much winter discomfort is caused by this 


lack of motion—not by too meager a supply of | 


fuel. In almost every home there is at least 
one room which gives cause for loud complaint. 

Of course, an electric fan can not heat the 
air, but it can compel all the air to become 
heated. It is necessary only to place the fan 
before the radiator so that its breeze plays 
directly upon the heated coils. No blanket of 
warm air can withstand the strong, steady 
current that proceeds from the revolving blades. 

Ask the owner of a hot-air system why his 
rooms are so often chilly in winter. He will, 
as a rule, give three reasons: The general 
layout of the pipes is unfavorable to a natural 
flow of hot air. It is difficult to maintain a 
clean, even combustion on account of poor 
draft at the grate. Or the supply of cold air 
is inadequate 

First, consider the pipes. The natural flow 
of hot air is upward, not in a horizontal direc- 
tion nor around sharp angles. Most hot-air 
pipes have long, nearly level stretches that 
greatly check the rise of the warm air. This 
must be set in motion in order to give satis- 
factory results. The electric fan is ready! 
Place it in operation with the motor side 
toward the register. A powerful suction is 
at once established which draws the hot air 
out of the pipe and into the room. The fan 
can be laid directly on the floor registers with 
the motor side down and the result is the same. 

Again, consider combustion. A_ hot-air 
system is no better than its combustion, and 
its combustion is no better than the draft. 
A clear, hot fire will send volumes of heated 
air through the house if the pipes are correctly 
placed. The best pipe arrangement is of little 
use if the combustion is slow and the bed of 
coals full of “dead spots.” Concentrate the 
air current from an electric fan at the ash pit 
opening as in the illustration. 

And, finally, the draft or intake of cold air. 
Cold air propelled by an electric fan does not 
sound like a warmth-producing combination, 
but it is often the “makings” of solid comfort 
in winter weather. The open-air intake may 
be faultily placed; 
size; the prevailing winds may be unfavorable 
to a free air supply. Whatever the cause, a 
remedy is embodied in an electric fan. Place 
it in the intake so that it will force the cold air 
toward the furnace. A current is set up at 
once that provides a bountiful supply of fresh 


it may not be of the right ! 








air to the heating chamber, whence it is carried | 


to the registers and rooms. 
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yu cant eat 
100 many. / 


Green Olives 
are Healthful 


Faerie wager dinner invariably 
includes green olives. For green 
olives entice the eye and captivate the 
appetite. They are an addition to 
your table. 

Green olives are plump, firm, meaty. 
They rouse a longing ‘in you to taste 
the salty, tangy flavor. You just want 
some. 

Eat all you want! The olive oil in 
green olives is wholesome and health- 
ful. And as an appetizer they have 
no equal. 

You can make dainty and delicious 
sandwiches and salads with green olives. 
Use them as garnishes, too. Keep 
several bottles on your shelves. Why 
not serve them as a surprise tonight ? 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS 


of Spanish Green, Olives 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 


banish 
GREEN 


OLIVES 


In using advertisements see page 6 159 
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A New Food 


from our own waters—for years extensively 
sold in foreign lands 


OW comes this new food from our 
own California waters for delicious 
dinners which the entire family will enjoy. 
It has been such a favorite in foreign 
lands that great quantities have been ex- 
ported. 

But now Americans can enjoy this Ameri- 
can product—a tasty fish—double size 
sardines. Increased production facilities 
enable us to supply all markets. 


_— es : ” 
Delicious ‘‘Food-Sardines 
Dinner Size 
HIS flavory food is*known as Booth’s 

*Food-Sardines,” Dinner Size. 

Not small imported sardines, packed in 
oil, but large, extra size sardines, packed 
in delicious sauces. 

They have delicate flavor and firm, 
tender meat. Though genuine sardines, 
they are a new and better kind to you who 
have not tried them. 

And with double size they combine double 
nutrition. A can of Booth’s provides over 
900 calories of energizing nutriment. 

With this food value and flavor, Booth’s 
“Food-Sardines” combine unusual economy. 

They can provide the main course of 
a delicious dinner for four people for as 
little as a quarter. What other foods pro- 
vide so much? 

Use them in dozens of ways—as the 
main dinner dish; for salads; fried in 
bread crumbs for breakfast. 


Try them this week. Know how con- 
venient they are for quick dinners, late- 
at-night lunches and cold luncheons. See 
how the family enjoys them. Then you'll 
need no further urging to serve them 
every week. 


Your Choice of Three Sauces 


OOTH’S “Food-Sardines” are packed in 

three delicious sauces—tomato, mus- 
tard and in vinegar and spices—to serve 
in many different ways. 

Packed in immaculate plants, Booth’s 
are highest quality sardines. Be sure to 
get this brand. Note the Yellow Crescent 
on the big, red, oval tin. 

Your grocer probably has Booth’s “Food- 
Sardines.” If, by chance, he hasn’t, send us 
one dollar for an introductory shipment of 
four cans, charges prepaid. 

Specify your choice of sauces. Your 
money gladly refunded if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied. 

Mail the coupon for our famous free 
book, “Booth’s Food-Sardine Recipes.” 








**Food-Sardines’’ Fried in Crumbs 


Take Booth’s “Food-Sardines,” wipe dry, season 
with salt, pepper and a dash of lemon juice. Dip 
them in flour, then into beaten egg, and lastly in 
bread crumbs. Heat about three ounces of butter 
in the blazer, add the Sardines, turning them occa- 
sionally until a nice golden brown. Serve with 
Tartar sauce. 


‘ BOOTH’S 


| Crescent Brand 


Food-Sardines” 


\Dinnier. Size 


F. E. Boorn Co. 
Packers of High Grade Foods 
110 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 





Insist on having Booth’s 
Crescent Brand in the Oval Tin 
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i F. E. Booth Co. 
110 Market St., Dept. 312, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


| Please send free book of recipes. 
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Child Labor Must Be 
Stopped — 


(Continued from page 56) 


‘Economic necessity’ is often used as an 
excuse when poor management at home, 
over-expensive home standards, or parental 
disregard would better express the real cause, 
A study of the facts shows that 40 percent 
leave school for reasons related to economic 
conditions in the home, while 60 percent 
leave school because of reasons related to 
conditions in the school. The number of 
young people to whom the regular schools 
make a strong appeal is yet too small. It is 
difficult to convince many children that the 
regular school offers that which can become 
a means to a livelihood. Lack of interest in 
school work results in failure, failure causes 
discouragement, and discouragement begets 
desire to leave school. Present tendencies in 
the schools are toward better adaptation to 
individual needs. As these tendencies develop, 
the number of children entering employment 
will decrease.” 

It is significant that the majority of children 
who leave school before the sixteenth birthday 
to go to work are retarded children. In 
Chicago, of 5323 school-leavers 4017 were 
behind their proper school grade. A federal 
study of working children showed that 83.3 
percent were above the average age of their 
classmates when they left school. Less than 
half the regular workers in a large representa- 
tive group of working children in Boston had 
completed normal grades. Of 347 children 
applying for employment certificates in Phila- 
delphia in the first few months of 1920, 283 
had repeated one or more grades, some as 
many as five or six. In Cincinnati a com- 
parison of the retardation of children who leave 
the public schools to go to work with that of 
the children who remain in school showed that 
twice as large a proportion of the working 
children are retarded in respect of school grade. 


Cause of Retardation 

The causes of all this retardation? Like the 
causes of school-leaving, they are many, and 
various, and mixed; but a few of the principal 
ones may be mentioned. First: the child labor 
that interferes with school attendance and 
school progress. Second: physical defects and 
ailments. Three-fourths of our 25,000,000 
school children have such defects and ailments, 
the majority of which are preventable or 
remediable. Third: such faults of the schools 
as a cut-and-dried curriculum, machine-like 
methods of instruction, untrained and over- 
worked teachers, excessively large classes, in- 
sufficient regard and provision for individual 
differences in aptitudes and abilities, especially 
for the proclivities of the hand-minded. We 
need schools fitted to the children, schools as 
vital and varied as children are; we are failing 
in our effort to fit children to the schools. ; 

If it is desirable to solve the problem of 
premature going-to-work with a minimum of 
recourse to prohibitions and compulsions, we 
must provide schools that respond to the great 
changes in motives, tastes and aspirations that 
come to boys and girls with the onset of adoles- 
cence. Says Dr. Luther H. Gulick: “A change 
ought to and does come over children at that 
age which demands a less materialistic environ- 
ment than that of the elementary school. 
They are gripped by a new spirit of energy and 
independence which demands either the larger 
liberty of the high school or the obligations ot 
business.” Stanley Hall writes: “Now, young 
people are interested in adults, and one of 
their strongest passions is to be treated as lf 
they were mature. They desire to know, do, 
and be, all that becomes a man or woman. 
Childhood is ending and plans for future 
vocations now spring into existence.” And 
this is the time of the greatest exodus from 
school into industry, for somehow these adoles- 
cent demands and interest fail of satisfaction 
in the school environment, and the quest 1s 
carried elsewhere. The work instincts of boys 
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“Of course you may have Instant Postum, children, all you 
wish—it’s good for you. Make it, yourselves, right in the cup!”’ 


OU will enjoy the rich flavor of this y 
hot drink, and the whole family can - 


enjoy it with you because it is an re 
absolutely safe drink. Children love it, and , 
its savory, genial warmth is good for them / 
—especially when they come in from a © Try This 
romp in the open. delicious drink 


some evening at 
dinner or later on. 


The wheat berry and the sugar cane plus There’s nothing 
the magic of cookery alone make the pecu- ae 


liar charm of the flavor of Postum. These 
are simple, wholesome ingredients; and we 
have made Instant Postum easy for you or 
even the children to prepare in a moment by 
merely pouring boiling water on the deep 
brown Instant Postum granules in the cup. 


Postum for Satisfaction and Health 
“There’s a Reason’’ 





Postum comes in two forms:—Instant 
Postum, in tins, made instantly in the 


* MADE BY cup by adding boiling — — 

Cereal, in packages, made ilin, 

Postum Cereal Company, Inc. fally 20 minutes. stoic 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE! 
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HIPPED Jell-O opens up new To whip Jell-O successfully, use a 

possibilities in an attractive | Ladd or Dover egg beater and a dish 

field of dessert making. The rather deep but not large. A quart 
process is simple and easy. Itiseconom- _— measure is excellent for whipping up 
ical as it doubles the bulk of the jelly. a pint. When Jell-O has become cold 
The result is highly decorative in the and is still liquid set the dish contain- 
subtle delicacy of color that becomes ing it in a pan of cracked ice or very 
possible by the combination of whipped _ cold water and whip until the Jell-O is 
Jell-O with the deeper color of fruit, or of the consistency of whipped cream; 
by the combination of whipped layers then pack in a mould and set in a 
of different flavors, or the alternation cold place till ready to serve, Many 
of plain and whipped layers of the same — whipped dishes are fully described in 
flavor. You will be prompted to make _ our Jell-O book which will be sent free 
up original designs after a trial. upon request. 
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cAmerica’ss Most Famous Dessert 


_.. * SJELL-O 


The American Offices and Factory of The Genesee Pure Food Company are at Le Roy, New York, in the famous Genesee Valley Country. 
The Offices and Factory of The Genesee Pure Food Company of Canada, Ltd., are at Bridgeburg, Ontario, on the Niagara River. 
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Child Labor Must Be 
Stopped 


and girls, and their later vocational interests 
can and should be satisfied in the schools and 
utilized to educational advantage. If they 
are not, it is not the children’s fault, but our 
own. 

Some of the reasons why children leave 
school have been examined. How do they 
Jeave, and what are their prospects? Prof. 
Paul H. Douglass of the University of Chicago 
brings out in a paragraph the sum and sub- 
stance of scores of studies and investigations— 
“For the average child of from fourteen to 
sixteen, school life is over and industrial life 
has begun. Whatever his reason for leaving 
school, whether poverty or apathy toward the 
school itself, he has little idea what particular 
trade he wishes to follow. He does not know 
which occupations want boys or which will 
afford him a future. He takes the first job 
that he finds, an unskilled job; works for some 
time, perhaps a few weeks or a few months; 
finds that there is no opportunity to learn the 
trade, that the pay involved does not loom so 
large as it did at first; he is tired by the mo- 
notony of the task and quits. He runs about 
the streets and casually looks for another 
position. After a while he finds it. It is 
another unskilled job. He works a short time 
at this task, and then leaves it as he did 
the first, and so he drifts from job to job, from 
industry to industry, still unskilled, and ex- 
posed to all the social and industrial evils which 
threaten adolescence. Once grown, he is 
crowded out of his job forever by a younger 
crop of workers, and finds himself one of the 
class of the permanently unskilled, with the 
attendant low wages and unemployment of his 


class. He had nothing to sell but his youth; 


he sold it and received nothing in return.” 


This is the tragedy of child labor, as truly as | 
the suffering and hardship imposed by cruel | 


task-masters. 


The Untrained Child 


Of 908 children applying for work certificates 


in Philadelphia in the early part of 1920, | 


according to Dorothea de Schweinitz, 308 said 
they had no plans at all. Many of the others 
suggested that they would like to be stenog- 
raphers or electrical engineers—having left 
school at the close of the sixth or the seventh 
grade. A survey of 1186 children between the 
ages of 16 and 18 applying for employment at 
the State Employment Bureau in Buffalo, 
shows that 92.5 percent were without occu- 
pational training of any kind. According to 
the findings of an official inquiry in Massa- 
chusetts, 98 percent of the children in that 
state who begin work at 14 or 15 are employed 
in unskilled or low-grade skilled industries. 
It was found in this same inquiry that in the 
textile industry “two years may and four years 
will bring the average maximum wage.” A 
Chicago investigation disclosed that, of 560 
boys and girls between 14 and 17 at work, only 
35, or less than seven percent, were in skilled 
occupations where they received any training. 
In Philadelphia a study, not yet completed, 
of a large number of firms employing children 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen is 
beginning to show that many of the positions 
for these children do not require even the sixth 
grade of schooling which they have had. 

_ One of the most serious costs of child labor 
is the enormous child-labor overturn—a result, 
partly, of habits of failure acquired in the 
school, and productive of habits of failure to 
be carried over into adulthood. It represents 
olten a story of disappointment and disillusion- 
ment, with no counsel to help its victim with- 
stand the shock, or assistance to make a change 
lor the better. Whatever the reasons—lack 
of training, lack of guidance, seasonality of 
occupations, monotony of work, excessively 
hard work, adolescent restlessness—one-fourth 
to one-half of all the boys and girls in cities 
Who are under 16 but have left school and gone 
to work are unemployed at any given time. 








Look for this 
blue oval label 





Means to Children 


Christmas trees, candy and playthings—and a 
Santa Claus, too—that’s Christmas to the children. 
The joy they get from it deepens the spirit of the 
day; adds realism to the fact that it is more blessed 
to give than receive. 






Christmas breathes the spirit of service—and that 
spirit should be reflected in the gifts you give. 
Beautiful pieces of useful Vollrath Ware are ap- 
preciated by every woman because they lighten 
woman’s daily work. There are many of distinc- 
tive design, including the Vollrath Coffee Biggin, 
Refrigerator Dish, Sink Strainer, Oval Dish Pan, 
and Baby Bath—all excellent gifts. 

To mothers, so greatly concerned about baby’s daily welfare, 
no gift is more acceptable than the Vollrath Baby Bath— 
smooth, beautiful, glistening, snow-white. A one-piece bath, 
without seams or grooves to catch and hold particles of soap or 
dirt. Like all Vollrath Ware, its hard, smooth, non-porous sur- 


face is quickly washed absolutely clean—and you can see 
that it’s clean! You know baby’s daily bath will be 


strictly sanitary. 


Any Vollrath dealer can show you distinctive articles of Voll- 
rath Ware which are especially suitable for Christmas gifts. 
Vollrath Ware is sold at hardware and department stores 
throughout the United States. 


Mrs. Christine Frederick has written an interest- 
ing and instructive booklet entitled ‘‘Come Into 
My Kitchen,’’ sent free on request. Write 
for it, mentioning the name of your dealer. 


* 
The Vollrath Co. Dept. A Sheboygan, Wis. 
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STEER 


U.S. Pat. OFF 


BOUILLON CUBES 


tented Oct Si 


To take years off 
his appetite 


As the years pass, taste becomes 
jaded, minds and bodies know the 
strain of many cares. The happy 
anticipation of a hearty meal is no 
longer so keen. 

Serve a cup of steaming hot STEERO 
bouillon for the first course and the ap- 
petite grows young again. For there is 
a delightfully challenging flavor about 
STEERO bouillon that starts you right 
and makes you long for what follows. 

Drop a STEERO bouillon cube into a 
cup and pour on boiling water—that’s 
all there is to do. Make STEERO bouil- 
lon the first course for your next luncheon 
or dinner. When you are having scalloped 
dishes or warming up left-overs, the 
flavor can be greatly improved by adding 
STEERO bouillon cubes. Hash, stew, 
sauces and gravies are made more tasty 
by adding STEERO bouillon cubes. 

Put STEERO bouillon cubes on your 
order list today. They are for sale at 
grocery, delicatessen, and drug _ stores. 
Be sure to get STEERO bouillon cubes. 


12, 50 and 100. If not readily ob- 
tainable at your dealer's, we will 
mail to you direct, upon receipt 
of 35 cents, a box of 12. 
Free samples of 
STEERO bouillon cubes 
We will send you free 
samples of STEERO bouil- 
lon cubes. And for 10 cents 
a 64-page STEERO Cook 
Book full of practical 
recipes. Check and send the 
coupon below. 
Schieffelin & Co. 
276 William St., N. Y. 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen 
Products Co., N. Y. 


“A cube 
makes 
acup”’ 


The trade mark STEERO is stamped on 
ie wrapper. They come in boxes of 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
276 William St., N. Y 
Please send me 


Gentlemen: 
[ STEERO 


Free samples of 
cubes. 

Sixty-four page Cook Book (enclosed 
10 cents). 


bouillon 


Name 
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| Child Labor Must Be 
| Stopped 


| They are idle between jobs and learning habits 
|of idleness. Child idleness is an indictment 
of child labor, and not, as some people suppose, 
| an argument for it. 

| In greater or less degree all these elements of 
cost in early school-leaving and going-to-work 
are present among the working children of 
every urban community. What the Federal 
Children’s Bureau found to be true in Boston 
is substantially true in other cities. Its find- 
ings there may be briefly summarized. The 
working children who left school under 16 had 
not as a rule received an education of the sort 
to make them adaptable to changing industrial 
conditions or to give them an understanding 
of the duties of citizenship. Of 3399 children 
who had entered full-time employment—all 
of whom were at least 14 and a large proportion 
15 years of age—so.4 percent had not com- 
pleted the eighth grade before entering 
industry. 


Advantages of Schooling 
Advancement in school work seems to have 
exercised a favorable influence over even the 


| children’s first earnings in regular positions, | 
| and the advantage of those who had completed | 


| normal or higher than normal grades for their 
| ages was still more definite in regard to wage 
| increases, steadiness of employment, and earn- 
ings over an extended period of time. The 
study dealt with conditions which attended the 
entrance into working life of all children in 
| Boston, Cambridge, Somerville, and Chelsea, 
Mass., who passed their fourteenth birthday 
in a given year and who entered employment 
within two years thereafter—a total of 5,692, 
or approximately one-third of the children of 
| these ages in these cities. Information con- 
cerning subsequent working histories was se- 
cured for a number of these children about 
three years later, and the advantage of those 
who had completed higher grades in school 
appeared at this time to have grown more 
pronounced, and suggests, the report says, 
“that even the small amount of education 
| which the eighth-grade graduate could boast 
over the sixth-grade graduate was a real in- 
dustrial asset.” 

The children interviewed who had started 
work at least a year before the interview took 
place had been unemployed 14.4 percent of the 
time since they had started work, and many 
of them had spent long periods out of school 
| before entering employment. Of 823 children 


| interviewed 33 percent had held new positions 


| and another eight percent still more frequently. 


| The occupations in which children between 
| 14 and 16 years of age can be employed are 
| restricted by their lack of physical strength 
and lack of education, and to a certain extent 
| by law. Most of the positions held by the 
| children studied involved simple mechanical 
| tasks or running errands or carrying articles, 
| and in the vast majority of cases, the report 
| states, were not of such a character as to offer 
|a future in themselves or a training for any 
| occupation by which the child could hope to 
|earn a living as an adult. The children were 
| also being subjected to positive damage ‘from 
| irregular habits of work, from labor unadapted 
| to their needs and capacities, and from un- 
| suitable associations and environments.” 
| These years between 14 and 16, these voca- 
tionally wasted years, these years of subjection 
| to the physical and moral hazards of industrial 
life, these years of peculiar susceptibility to 
fatigue and temptation, are quite as important 
from the child-labor standpoint as the years 
under 14. We have not done our whole duty 
when we exclude from industry children under 
14 to keep them in school—and not yet has 
even that been accomplished. We must con 
cern ourselves with the welfare of older boys 
and girls. It may not be necessary, or best, to 
exclude them all from every occupation; but 
the imperative duty confronts us of changing 








on an average once every three to six months, | 





An Appreciated Christmas Gift 
—————————i—o—o—_—_—_————— 


THE BOSTON 
COOKING-SCHOOL 
COOK BOOK 


y 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


This famous volume con- 
tains 2117 recipes, all 
tested at Miss Farmer’s fa- 
mous School of Cookery in 
Boston, with chapters on 
the cold-pack method of 
canning, drying fruits and 
vegetables, helpful hints 
to young housekeepers; 
menus, and food values. 


122 Illustrations. 656 pages. Price $2.50 net. 
Ai all Booksellers, or of the Publishers, 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Department S. 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Home Cookie Bekers 


These handy bakers hold a lot of cookies and do 
a dandy job of baking. Make wonderful Xmas gifts. 
Used in pairs, time and fuel are saved by having 
new batch ready for oven when baked cookies are 
removed. Bakers have no high sides nor corners. 
Cookies are easily removed and_ bakers readily 
cleaned. Save dishwashing. Simply wiping clean 
keeps the special surfaced iron sheets in perfect condition 
for baking. Equally useful for biscuits, rolls, toast, etc. 
Size 13 1-4 by 15 inches. Send $1.00 for set of two in attrac- 
tive carton, postpaid. Give each of your friends a set for 
Christmas. Agents and dealers wanted. 


Home Products Co., 1431 E. 49th St., Cleveland, 0. 


Steel Top over your old 
L - kitchen table — you can 
Fa lay it on yourself. 

Sanitary — Instantly Cleanable. 

Just wipe it off with a damp 

cloth. No stains to scrub. You 

will take pride in its spotless, 
snowy-white beauty. 


Send your table top size, with $4.75— 
we will ship direct to you, carriage 
collect. If larger top than 28 x 43 or 
26x47 is required write for special price. 


$ 4% puts the TEPCO Enamel 


Fits over 
the old top 


THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Eddy Rd. & Taft Ave., Cleveland, O. 


If interested in new table or kitchen cabinet with 
Tepco Top, we will furnish names ofmanufacturers 


“cc . ° ” 
Home-Making as a Profession 

Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 

Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 





positions or for home-making efficiency 


| Am. School of Home Economics, 807 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill 









~ DAMASKS” 
Nikpan Napkins, non-linting, $1.25 to 
$2.50 per dozen. 15,18, 20 and 22 


inches, hemmed ready for use. 


Send 10c. and dealer’s name for booklet 
“Table Settings’ and sample napkin. 


NIKPAN 


Mercerized, Non-Linting Damask 
Napkins, Table Runners, Tea Cloths 


The name at the hem protects you. 


PATRICIA MILLS, Inc., 
| JAMES F. WHITE &CO., Inc., Selling Agents 
| Dept. B - 54 Worth Street - New York © 


What Shall I Give ? 
Cash's 


Woven Name Tapes 
make most acceptable, useful 


Christmas Gifts 








Packed in attractive Xmas boxes 





Write for samples and prices 


J.&J.CASH, Inc 


422Chestnut St. 
SOUTH NORWALK,CONN. 


3427A,SoMain St 2 Dalhousie St. 
LosAngeles Cal. Brantford Ont. 


EWORK. Rooks 
ART NEEDLEWORK. Books 
¢° MARTHA WASHINGTON QUILTS 
Ati} PEER SSIGN BOOKS. each, - = - 25¢ 


1Q 












15c. 


UILT BOOK, 3 PATTERNS, Special, 50c. 


Instruct Beginners. 
New Ideas for Experts, 


CATALOG FREE. 







Each § 


r 

je Scarfs, Cushions, - 33c. 

2 Curtains, Luncheon Sets, se. 

= = 88C. 
One Hundred Novelties, 33c. 
Door Panels and Aprons, 33e. 

10 Hardanger Embroidery, - 83c 


Any Four 33c. Books, $1. 


9 Yokes, Corset Covers, - 16c. 
11 Tatting, Waists, Etc., - 16c. 
13 Towels, Slips, Sheets, - 16c. 
14 Collars and Yokes,- - - 16c. 
15 Centerpieces, - - - - - 16c, 
16 Yokes and Baby Yokes, - 16c. 

esser Scarfs, Edgings, 16c. 
20 Beadwork Bags, Etc., - 16c. 


Any Four 16c. Books, 50c. 
BEADWORK LOOMS, 85c. , - od 
18 Books, Value $3.97, for $3.00C.0.D. PRICES TO DEALERS, 


ST. LOUIS FANCYWORK CO., Dept. 101, St. Louis, Mo, 


Have Birds This Winter 


Put up our winter feeding 
devices near your house, 
$1.00, $7.00, etc., resident 


birds will stay with you. 
Write for free circular. 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE 
: AND MFG. CO. 
First Street, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 





FANCY 

LBS. 54,55 PEANUTS $ 
Plump, sweet, tender nut-meats, fresh, crisp. crunchy. 
it us send you a 4lb. sack of the finest peanuts grown 
in Old Virginia, Roast them, make candies, salted 
Ree pone from or recipes. 14 not pre, — 

eased get your money back. Would cost ought 
i Dollar bill with order or COB tweet of 


n6 > Daas, 
Chicago $1.25. DIXIE PLANTATION, A, Norfolk, Va. 

















the conditions of their going to work and the 
conditions which follow. In or out of school 
there is pressing need for the study and appli- 
cation of methods of training adolescent boys 
and girls which shall make the most of what- 
ever capacity each may possess and for safe- 
guarding them so far as possible from the 
dangers inherent in the physiological and psy- 
chological disruptions and susceptibilities of 
adolescence itself. 

School or work? That is the issue that 
usually arises in our minds as we consider the 
problem of early school-leaving, and the com- 
monest answer of child labor reformers is, 
“School.” But instead of a contest between 
school and work there should be coédperation. 
The schools should educate im work and for 
work. It is their function to give school- 
leavers the best possible start in their careers 
as wage-earners. The best possible start im- 
plies, among other things, a postponement of 
the usual age at which children leave school to 
go to work. That postponement suggests 
various methods: child labor laws, compul- 
sory school attendance laws, vitalization of the 
schools, increased flexibility of curriculum, 
efficient educational and vocational guidance. 
One of the services which good vocational 
guidance can and does render is to show chil- 
dren the advisability of staying longer in 
school. The Vocational Bureau of Chicago 
has retained in school between 25 and 30 per- 
cent of the children who expected to leave to 
go to work simply by telling them and their 
parents of the poor opportunities open to boys 
and girls under 16 years of age, and impressing 
them with the greater and more varied oppor- 
tunities open to those who have had training 
beyond the elementary grades. 

When society has solved the problem of 
premature school-leaving and going-to-work, 
on the basis of all their causes and costs, and 
with adequate regard for individual cases, it 
may or may not be that no child will exchange 
school for work before the age of sixteen; but 
in either event, through a system of vocational! 
training, guidance, placement, and follow-up 
service that shall recognize life as the greatest 
vocation of all, that shall give attention in 
every department of its service to matters of 
health and physical fitness, that shall be 
administered primarily in the interest of the 
child and not of industry, he will be physically 
and educationally ready for his venture into 
the working world and for some time after- 
ward will remain under such supervision as will 
safeguard his health and further his education. 


Out of a Cooky Jar 


(Continued from page 67) 


vanilla, one cupful of chopped walnut-meats, 
and the floured dates. Half-fill greased gem- 
pans with the batter and bake at 400° F. for 
about ten minutes. This recipe makes about 
three dozen cakes. 

An especially wholesome but equally deli- 
cious filled cooky is found in a recipe for Egg- 
less Date Cookies. They may be a little 
troublesome to make, but they are:so good 
that one feels amply repaid. Wash one-half | 
pound of dates, remove the seeds, and cut | 
them in small pieces. To the dates add three- 
fourths cupful of light-brown sugar and one | 
cupful of cold water. Bring to a boil, cook | 
twenty minutes, and let stand until cold. 
Grind rolled oats through a food-chopper and 
measure two cupfuls. Cream together one- | 
half cupful of butter and lard mixed, and one 
cupful of sugar; add the rolled oats alternately 
with one-half cupful of sour milk. Then add 
enough pastry flour to make a dough stiff 
enough to roll thin, sifting with the first cupful 
of flour one-half teaspoonful of soda and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. About two 
cupfuls of flour will be needed. Cut the 
cookies in any shape desired, and fill with 
the date mixture either before or after 





baking. Bake in a 400° F. oven for about 
ten minutes, 


- 


In using advertisements see page 6 


Eatmor 
Cranberries 


Cranberries dial 
be on the table 
every day 


They are the most delicious 
—healthful—economical of 
fruits. 


They make the finest relish 
with beef as well as poultry. 
Whencookedwith potroast 
or cheaper cuts of meats 
cranberries make the meat 
tender and delicious. (See 
recipe folder for this and 
other recipes.) 


8 lbs. of cranberries and 
2% lbs. of sugar make 10 
tumblers of beautiful jelly. 


Try this recipe— 
Cranberry Jelly 


Cook until soft the desired quantity 
of cranberries with 11% pints of 
water for each two quarts of berries, 
Strain the juice through a jelly bag. 
Measure the juice and heat it to 
the boiling point. Add one cup of 
sugar for every two cups of juice; 
stir until the sugar is dissolved; 
boil briskly for five minutes; skim, 
and pour into glass tumblers, por- 
celain or crockery molds. 


Always cook cranberries in por- 
celain-lined, enameled or alumi- 
num vessels, 

A recipe folder, contajning many 
ways to use and preserve cran- 
berries, will be sent free on 


request. 


American Cranberry Exchange 
90 West Broadway, NewYork City 
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Experience 


HE experi- 
ence of most 
people with 
O-Cedar Polish 
is simply this: 
They buy a 


4-ounce bottle | 


(costing 30c) 
simply as atrial. 


They use it SS 


according to 
directions and 
are delighted 
with the results. 
Their furniture 
and woodwork 


take on new beauties—cleaner, brighter 
and prettier than ever before. 


So satisfactory are the results from the 
trial a larger size bottle is bought. 


The second pur- 


S24 chase is generally 


a 12 ounce bottle 
costing 60c—or 3 
times the quan- 
tity for twice the 
money. 


As the wonders 
—the utility—and 
superiority of 
O-Cedar are more 
fully appreciated 
people buy the 
larger sizes— 
quarts, half gal- 
lons and gallons 
effecting greater 
economies. Quarts 
are $1.25, half 
gallons $2.00 and 
gallons $3.00. 


‘Edar 


‘Cleans as It Polishes’’ 
30c to $3.00 sizes—All Dealers 


Your perfect satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 


Toronto - London - Paris - Cape Town 








Out of a Cooky Jar 


Jelly Marguerites with their puffy tops are 
not easily packed, but are an excellent selection 
for the Christmas Eve snack. Cream together 
one-half cupful of butter and three-fourths 
cupful of powdered sugar; add the yolks of 
three eggs well beaten. Stir in one and three- 
fourths cupfuls of pastry flour, with which 
have been sifted one-fourth teaspoonful each 
of salt and nutmeg. Flavor with one-fourth 
teaspoonful of rose extract. Form into little 
cakes about one-fourth inch thick by patting 
into shape with the fingers. Place on a greased 
baking-sheet and bake for five minutes in a 
400° F. oven. Set aside to cool. Make a 
meringue of the stiffly-beaten egg-whites, 
allowing three tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar for each egg-white. When the cakes 
are cool, place on each a small piece of stiff 
jelly, cover with a spoonful of the meringue, 
and return to a 300° F. oven and bake until a 
golden brown. This recipe makes about 
eighteen cakes. 

Angel Drop Cakes are best when eaten as 
soon as possible after being baked. To make 
them, beat the whites of two eggs until stiff 
and dry; add one-fourth cupful of sugar and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of vanilla; fold in 
one-fourth cupful of pastry flour. Drop 
from a teaspoon on an ungreased baking- 
sheet. Sprinkle with coconut or chopped nuts. 
Bake at 400° F. for eight to ten minutes. This 
recipe makes about eighteen cakes. 

Centennial Drop Cakes have a unique flavor 
derived from the popcorn used in their making. 
Cream together one-half cupful of sugar and 
two tablespoonfuls of shortening. Add one 
cupful of maple or maple-flavored sirup, one 
teaspoonful of salt, two and one-half cupfuls 
of ground popcorn measured after grinding, 
and one cupful of shredded coconut. Add 
two eggs beaten until light and two cupfuls 
of pastry flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder. Last add one teaspoonful of 
vanilla and mix together well. Drop by 
spoonfuls on a greased baking-sheet and bake 
at 400° F. for about ten minutes. 


Friends of a Quill 


(Continued from page 54) 


and placed chunks of crackers and _ griddle 
cakes in the clumps of green spines. The last 
of the apples I cut into bits and distributed in 
the crotches of the branches. And on that last 
day I tolled Arnold to the tree, he trundling 
and ticking in my wake, lured on by the apple 
that I held just out of his reach. 

At the foot of the pine tree I explained to 
him about the party. I fed him the morsel of 
apple in my hand and stroked his soft nose. 
Then I took from his back one long, shining 
quill, white tipped with black. I did not think 
he would mind, because I wanted it to remem- 
ber him by. 

I did not tell the Cap’n about the pine tree 
and the farewell party. Not even when he 
asked me if Arnold had consented to come with 
us. I only hoped, as our canoe skimmed the 
blue, unruffled waters of the lake, that my 
friend of the rustling quills would not come to 
grief, that his life would be long and peaceful. 
For he was without thought of harm to any 
living thing. And he had seemed so surprised 
and grateful that anyone would wish to be 
friends with him. 

Tt was more than a week later when, camped 
again at Indian Gardens, we saw hunters com- 
ing through the trail. They had come from 
Yeaton Lake, it being the opening of the moose 
season. And they related to the Cap’n stories 
of the thing they called sport. Usually I did 
not listen when hunters talked of killing. But 
I caught a sentence, spoken jocularly and all 
too loudly— 

“Funniest thing you ever saw—a porcupine 
curled up in a pine tree, eating away at an 
apple. Sure we shot him—they kill the trees, 


| you know.” 


December 1922 Good Housekeeping 
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HeatR EGULATOR 
Saves 5 to 4 


Automatic heat control saves coal by 
preventing needless waste. An even 
temperature is maintained; the house 
is never overheated. A ‘steady fire is 
kept going; all the fuel is 
consumed, no unburned coal {f 
‘in the ash. More comfort, 
better health, none of the 
bother of hand-regulation, 
The “Minneapolis” raises 
the temperature in the morn- 
ing and lowers it at night. 
Installed in old or new homes 
on any type of heating system 
burning any kind of fuel. Half 
a million in use. 

Booklet Sree—write for it. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

HEAT REGULATOR COMPANY 


2764 Fourth Ave., So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MOST DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Name in Gold Pencil Sets for Children 


No. 3 —Three Pencils with your NAME in Gold—Holly Box, 40cts. 
No. 35L—Three Pencils and LEATHER CASE—Name in Gold 60cts. 


No, 54L—“COIN POCKET” School Set—Green or Purple Leather 
Five Pencils, Penholder—also NAME on Case $1.50 

All Pencils in Sets 
have colors assorted, 
long gilt tips, red 
erasers and are 
MADE of fine cedar 
wood and superior ) 
= wk fhetsitg by Cover to No. 54L Set 


Order by number—Send check, Money Order or U.S. Postage. 


F. O. BALLARD PENCIL CO. 


250 West 54th St., N. Y. City 


High-salaried positions open 
in all departments of hotels, 
apartments, restaurants. 


Big salaries, fine living, quick ad” 
vancement, fascinating work in 
America’s Fourth Largest _Indus- 
try. Train at home—past expe- 
rience unnecessary . 
You can qualify in a few short weeks 
with the Louis System of Spare-Time 
Training, for a splendid position as Hotel 
ostess or other executive, Tea Room 
Manager, etc. We put you in touch 


with excellent opportunities 
Write. for Free B Book, “YOUR BIG 
i OPPORTUNI 
LEW S HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
The National Institute for Hotel, 


he Restaurant and Tea Room Training 


Founded 1916 
Room2445, Washington, D.C. 


ARY.A.SMITH 
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costever Thermometer, 


Don't guess about health. Get a Tycos Fever 
Thermometer. Health Booklet Free. 


Zaylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester.NY. USA. aw 
Theres 9 Fpewe ad Tayhor wrenperenare tnatramnees for CVeTY POPE. 
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“Wonderful!!" 


That’s what is said after 
sick, aching, burning feet 
have been fitted to the 


New 
AVITTLE SHOE 


Arch Supporting Suspension 
Conditioning 





Very often the pain does not 
stop with the feet alone, but 
is also feltin the legs and back. 
The A. E. Lirrie Suok is the 
resultof25 years’concentrated 
effort on one subject—the 
first important improvement 
in shoe making for 35 years. 
Ask those who wear them and 
hear them say “Wonderful” 
That’s All. 


Ask your doctor. Ask your 
shoe dealer. Send to the fac- 
tory for further information. 


A.E.LITTLE COMPANY 


cnvatenot SOROSTS 


The Shoe with Millions of Friends 


WOMEN'S FACTORY: LYNN, MASS. 
MEN'S FACTORY: BROCKTON, MASS. 
CHILDREN'S FACTORY: 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 

New York Store: 449 Fiera AvENUE 


Brooklyn Store: 450 Furron St. 

















A GIFT SUGGESTION 


Shetland Wool 


Mantilla Scarfs 
With Knitted 2.00 


ee 


Packed in holly boxes 
Postpaid anywhere in United 
States and Canada. 

Colors: Pink, light blue, 
Copen, lavender, white, rose. 


Nestrich Novelties 


Room 1122 
366 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Leaves Lamp in Pp 
Ordinary Shade 
Without Intesteting With Door—INSIST O 


At dealers or by mail. 


AJAX ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 22, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 
“EMPRESS of FRANCE” 18481 Gross Tons 
4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
Clark Originated Round the World Cruises 
Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3, 1923 

: me MEDITERRANEAN 
‘EMPRESS of SCOTLAND’? 25000 Gross Tons 


é 65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 
Frank C. Clark Times Building, New York 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


‘ Hand-¢ lored, sent on approval. An individual line, 
known both for beauty of its hand-coloring and for its 
distinctive verses. Special rates to Gift Shops. Per- 


Sonal mail orders attended to. Write early for samples. 
Jessie H. McNicot, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The Magic Promise 


(Continued from page 18) 

man is in torment. I will go to him!” 

Without a word more, Cleon grasped her 
arm, and started on. A moment she yielded. 
Then, with a cry, she tore herself free. 

“Cleon, wait! We must go to him. Yes, 
we shall be throwing away every hope—” 
Amadus’ leering, triumphant face swam_be- 
fore her eyes. She faltered, sobbed out 
for agony. “But—my promise! ‘Do unto 
others—’” 

“Basia, are you mad?” 

“And—oh, Cleon— ‘He that saveth his life 


| shall lose it.’ We two will lose more than our | 


lives, if we forsake this man!” 

“Basia, I command you. Come!” 

Cleon leaped to seize her again, but now she 
was away, flashing into the dark shadows 
of the wood. As he rushed furiously after, 
her voice rang back, loud and sharp with 
horror. 

“Quick! It isa pilgrim, struck down, bleed- 
ing, all but dead. Take my veil! Tear it for 


9? 


bandages! 


“Tear your veil! With you unveiled, we | 
shall be known and seized by the first rovers | 


we meet.” 
“Tear it! Hurry!” 
Grimly Cleon took the great web. Grimly 


he tore it through. At his feet the dying man | 


stared up with blank, unknowing eyes. 

“Now the waterskin. He has lain tortured 
for hours.” 

“Tf we give him our water, we are lost. No 
use to go on. We would die of thirst on the 
way.” 

“Hurry.” 


LEON’S face was ashen. A line of blood 


showed on his bitten mouth. Yet, when he | 


knelt to bind those gaping wounds, he worked 


over the poor wretch with tender skill. He put | 
their precious water, drop by drop, between the | 


seared lips. He made of his aching, young 
arms a bed for that broken frame. At last, 
he spoke. 

“Rest now, Basia, sweet. We have done all 
we can. Now we must stay by him till dawn. 


| It is the will of Fate.” 
“But, Cleon, you are so weary! How can | 


you hold him so, yet rest?” 

“T can not put him down. At any breath, 
his end may come. What if he wakes and 
would send a message to one he loves, and I 
not hear?” 

“Send a message—by us?” 

Basia sobbed at the forlorn irony of that. A 


| message by them, fugitives, so soon to be 
| captives again! Even her royal courage failed 


her. She threw herself down beside her lover, 
clasped his tired head to her breast. 

“Heart of my heart! Have I then cast away 
your own dear life?” 

“We could do nothing else.” In these short 
minutes of service Cleon had risen as to a new 
stature. All his rebelliousness had fled: all 
selfishness, all will. Upon him shone a strange 
content, a strange, new, lifting hope. ‘Rest, 
my girl, my loved one. Ruin may come with 
the day. But we have done as your true heart 
commanded Now be at peace.” 

As he spoke, his dark head sank. On him 
fell instant sleep. 

Basia leaned over him. Upon her face came 
that most lovely look, the look of motherhood 
to her beloved, shielding, adoring. A long 
minute she laid her white cheek to that sleeping 
face. Then she, too, sank to the ground, and 
on her lay deep and marvelous sleep. 

It was gray dawn when Cleon woke — woke 
to a hand on his shoulder, a deep voice in his 
ear. 
“Up, son. The day comes on flying 
sandals!’ 

Blinking, witless, Cleon sat up. At his feet 
lay Basia, gold hair a flood around her, sleeping 
like a child. Beside her lay the empty water- 
skin, the torn scraps of her veil. Cleon groped 
for his wits. Then— 














Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


11 
EQUOT Sheets and Pil- 
low Cases stand the test 
of wear. They not only look 
well, but they wear a very 
long time. 

These sheets and pillow 
cases have been used by gen- 
eration after generation of 
good housekeepers. They are 
made in only one weight and 
one quality, but in all sizes 
necessary for every kind of bed. 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are always to be identi- 
fied by the well-known Pequot 
Shield. They are sold by most 
good dealers. They are attrac- 
tively priced. 

Pequot Sheeting and Pillow 
Tubing may be purchased by 
the yard, and can always be 
identified by the ticket repro- 
duced below. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 


Boston and New York 
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Bedbugs Breathe 
It—and Die! 


O you think you must use 
foul-smelling liquids to 

reach bedbugs? Or dangerous 
poisons? Don’trun such risks of 
humiliation or loss of life. Black 
Flag—a simple powder non- 
poisonous to all living things ex- 
cept insects— will rid your home 


of insect vermin at the cost of a 
few cents. Bedbugs do not eat Black 
Flag—they just breathe it—and die. 


Black Flag is easy to use and leaves 
no smell. It does not publish abroad 
your misfortune. It will not injure 
paint or varnish nor stain linen. Just 
blow the Black Flag (with a powder 
gun) into all cracks and crevices where 
a bug might hide. Take beds apart 
when treating them and do not forget 
that cracks in floors and walls and 
loose wall-paper or bare boards should 
also be treated. Use Black Flag once 
a week on your beds and bedbugs will 
never get started in your home. 


Black Flag also kills flies, fleas, ants, 
roaches, water bugs, moths and lice 
on animals, birds or plants. Sold by 
drug, department, grocery or hardware 
stores, or sent direct by mail on 
receipt of price. 


BLACK FLAG 
Baltimore, Md. 


BLACK 
FLAG 


is deadly to flies, fleas, 
bedbugs, ants,roaches, 
moths, water bugs and 
lice on animals, birds 
or plants. 


Three Sizes 


15c 40c 75c 
Except in Canada and west of the Rockies. 





The Magic Promise 


“Oh, I remember. That dying traveler— 
Diana be with us! Sir, you are not he!” 

He reeled to his feet. This man, erect, 
glowing, sound in every limb, who smiled 
before him! What miracle was this? 

“Ay, Iam he. I am Theodoric, a pilgrim, 
humblest of the followers of our Risen Lord. 
Set upon by thieves was I. Stripped, beaten, 
left for dead. Do you not remember how you 
bound my wounds, gave me all your precious 
water?” 

“Y-yes. But—” 

“And do you remember why you did this? 
Ruled by the words your fair love spoke—‘Do 
unto others—’ ” 

“Why, of course.”” Cleon began to see light. 
“Then—those words, sir, had magic?” 

“My son,” the pilgrim’s kind eyes shone on 
him, “those words held more than magic. 
They are the words of Him who can give unto 
us eternal life. The words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


FYVEN as he spoke that unknown name, Cleon 
felt his body thrill with new strength, his 

tired spirit flame awake. “Our Lord Christ? I 
know nothing of Him. I know only Diana 
and her altars.” 

“My son, when His words have been spoken, 
you have known enough to obey them.” 

Cleon, honest to the marrow of his bones, 
flinched at that. “I don’t deserve your praise. 
Basia spoke those words. I only followed 
ber.” 

“And threw away all your chances of free- 
dom because you would not forsake a dying 
man.” 


““‘Because—oh, at first I rebelled! But when | 


I saw you sufiering, then I saw the Law in 
Basia’s words, ‘He that saveth his life shall 
lose it.? Sir, whoever your Lord Christ may 


be, his words point the only way a man of | 


honor can take.” 
The pilgrim nodded. “Ay. And as you 


have meted to another, so shall it be meted | 


unto you. Gonow. Wake your betrothed.” 

“T am awake.” Basia, drowsy, lovely, 
stumbled toward them. Cleon caught her in 
his arms. Despair swept him, a black, engulf- 
ing wave. 


“Go now? How dare we! It is broad day. | 


We shall be seen, captured—” 
“Hark!” 


Down the highroad came the clatter of | 


hoofs, the thunder of many chariot wheels. 
The three stared into each other’s faces. Then 


swiftly they crept into a thicket. Hidden | 


there they could see the road for miles. 


“The chariots of Amadus! The great Sido- | 


> 


nian guard, a thousand strong! 
Down toward their hiding-place stormed 


the cavalcade. Amadus, standing erect and | 
terrible in his gilded car, led the way. Abreast | 
of the thicket, he halted. His bellowing voice | 


rang high. 

‘“‘How far have we ridden? Speak, Tithonius. 
You know this road.” 

“Ten leagues, my Prince.” 

“Ho!” Amadus snorted for rage. ‘Fools 
that we are! That boy and his love could 
never have fled so far afoot. But if not on this 
road, then whither have they fled?” 

“The road to the south—’ 
Tithonius. 

“The greater fool, thou! That road leads 
but to a barren shore.” 

A breezy young spearman thrust to the 
front. ‘Hark, my Prince. What say you 
that they have never left thy city? That they 
are now, together, in the very shadow of thy 
palace?” 

“A shrewd guess!” Amadus shouted ap- 
proval. “Back—to my city! Away!” 

Wheeling like the wind, horses and chariots 
dashed back. The tempest of their passing 
echoed and was gone. 

Ashen, trembling, Basia and Cleon clung 
to each other. But the pilgrim smiled into 
their drawn faces. 

“And—‘He that loseth his life shall save it.’ 


? ventured 
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The Kingdom Round 


the Corner 
By Coningsby Dawson 


The appealing tale of. Tabs in search for 
his kingdom of happiness. On his way 
he leads each reader to that kingdom. 


“Follow 


the 
Widow” 


said the note that j 
was pinned to 
Philip Hinwood’s 
pillow at the Ritz. 
And there follows 
excitement for 
you as well as 
the hero in 


The Vanishing Point 


By Coningsby Dawson 


VANISHING POINT 


In this Dawson has created a truly sig- 
nificant book, that will hold you in sus- 
pense to the last page, and give you a 
startlingly graphic picture of present-day 
conditions in Europe. 


Every child and 
every nature- 
lover should 
have this un- 
usual book of 
Em ma-Lindsay 
Squier’s. 





For every subscription to Good House- 
keeping which you send us, other than 
your own (What could make a better 
Xmas gift than a subscription or one of 
these books?) we will send you a copy of 
one of these books. Mail the coupon with 
your remittance ($3.00 per subscription— 
Canada, 50c extra; Foreign, $1.00 extra). 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Dept. 3B 1222 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 
which send Good Housekeeping one year 
to the names on the attached slip. Send 
(check book or books) 
Kingdom Round the Corner 
The Vanishing Point 
The Wild Heart 





A Dictionary 
with Your 3-in-One 


Packed with every bottle is a valuable 
little booklet explaining all the many, 
many ways in which you can use this 
wonderful oil—79 uses for the home 
alone. 


Be sure to study this 3-in-One Dic- 
tionary carefully as soon as you open 
the package. You will learn new uses 
that will surprise you. 


3-in-One 
The Universal Quality Oil 


not only lubricates perfectly all your 
household machinery, from sewing 
machine to window pulleys, but pre- 
vents rust and tarnish on all metals; 
cleans and polishes finest furniture, 
woodwork, floors, linoleum, oilcloth; 
makes excellent Polish Mops and 
Dustless Dust Cloths. 


3-in-One is about the handiest thing 
you can keep about the house—and the 
3-in-one Dictionary is next handiest, 











3-in-One is sold at all stores in 
1-0z., 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles 
and 3-0z Handy Oil Cans that 
fi any machine drawer. 


FREE SAMPLE 


A generous sample and Diction- 
ary of Uses sent free on request. 
Send a postal card for both. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO, C8O04A 
New York 


=< Cleans Clogged 
DESOLV() or Frozen Pipes 


Sewer and Drain 4 For obstructed drain, 
4 waste and sewer pijies, 
from wash stands ind 
closets. At hardware 
and plumbing stores. 


The Chamberlain Co.,33 Terminal Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads-Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


To hang up things 
Ask your dealer to show them 


a... ae 10 f pécket 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


COMFORT FORALL Sick or well, user or attendant. 

7 The Perfect Self Help Chair, pat. 

Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for all wants, 

Weighs only 25 Ibs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels 

it. Just right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, 

when a foot or hands are slightly usable, oes close 
to desk or table, thru 25 in. door, turns in 30 in. 

Write F. S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, N. Y. 


Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 
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Think, children. Had you not turned aside 
to save me—” 

“Even now we can not escape,” said 
Cleon dully. “For we have not one drop 
of water. And Basia has no veil to shield 
her.” 

Then the pilgrim laughed very gently. “Lift 
up your waterskin.” 

Then Cleon cried out with a great, aston- 
ished cry. For at his feet the skin brimmed 
with cold, delicious water. He snatched it 
up, and drank, and drank, yet the skin re- 
mained full, its measure overflowing. 

“And now—take up her veil.” 

But Cleon could not speak. For in Basia’s 
hands, whole and perfect again, lay the great 
veil. 

“And now—away! Hasten, my children, 
to the sea. And the love of Christ, our Master, 
go with you.” 


“RUT, Cleon!” 

Basia, close at his side, spoke again her 
awed question. They had reached Clauda, 
they had found a friendly shipmaster who 
granted them passage to the coast. Now 
they stood together on the ship, already far 
out to sea. Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and 
tomorrow: three days of misty dawning, 
three nights of wave and starlight: then they 
would sweep gloriously into the safe, sure 
harbor, the harbor of their fathers, of their 
home. 

“But, Cleon! We had no real knowledge 
of healing. Yet that dying man rose up, 
stood alive and strong before us. We 
had only done our clumsy best, and that 
was all.” 

“Perhaps,” Cleon was thinking hard, “‘per- 
haps that was all needful for us to do.” 

“But we alone could not have healed him.” 

“Of course not. The power of his Master, 
Christ, did the real healing.” 

“That must be the secret. 
There is something I would do. 
as we reach home.” 

“What would you, my heart?” 

“T want—” Basia hesitated. Then she 
spoke on bravely. “I know our folk will think 
this strange. They will wonder, they will 
never understand. But Cleon, I can not be 
content with Diana and her altars any longer. 
I want to search and find the holy men, the 
Apostles, who can tell me about this Christ. 
For I must learn of Him. I can not delay. 
I must know—and now!” 

Cleon took her little, pleading hands. “You 
speak my own will, beloved. But I would do 
more still. Together shall we learn. Then 
let us go out into the world and tell of Him 
to others. We shall be thrust away, reviled, 
despised. But we have strength, and youth, 
and each other. We'shall not give up. We 
shall not fail!” 

And so, in the eager gratitude and service 
of two young, eager hearts, the mighty Church 
of Corinthus, that rock of shielding for a 
thousand, thousand weary hearts, was born. 


Hark, Cleon. 
Just as soon 


«TO THE 
UNKNOWN ” 


UST every woman fight it— 
that mysterious lure of the 
unknown, the untasted, the un- 
touched? For it must come to every 
man at some time in his life—unless 
his eyes are blind to romance. If it 


came to your man—would you stand | 


aside and wait while he followed 
the call afar in hope and trust that 
when the magic died he might re- 
turn? That is the great question of 
I. A. R. Wylie’s new story, in Jan- 
uary, for the wife at home to ponder 
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Jwice Cleaned” 
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What could be more appreciated 
than this great “Two in One” Electric 
SWEEPER-VAC, with its wonderful 
New Invention—The Electric VAC- 
MOP, for cleaning hardwood floors and 
linoleum electrically. 


The SWEEPER-VAC, which cleans 


by suction alone, or by powerful suction 


plus Motor Driven Brush, and made 

famous by this great “Two-in-One’’ feature, 

is now made more famous than ever by this 

startling New Invention—the VAC-MOP—which 
can be used only with the SWEEPER-VAC | 

The SWEEPER-VAC, remember, is really 

two complete cleaners in one, embracing two 

distinct types of cleaning—by powerful suction 

alone, or by powerful suction plus the gentle 

sweeping action of its Motor Driven Brush. 

A demonstration free 

In your home may be 

easily arranged. The 

SWEEPER-VAC “Time- 

Payment” Plan enables 

you to have the 

SWEEPER-VAC and 

VAC-MOP at once. 

Phone your nearest dealer 

or write us for booklet. 


Be sure the 

Vacuum Cleaner 

you purchase 
has a 

VAC-MoP 

with it. 


* Nel 
PNEUVAC COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


With Motor Driven ¥ Brush 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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This Beautiful 
Combination 
Gas and Coal 


Wonderful Saving in Price 

Here is your opportunity to get a 
most beautiful range at astonishingly 
low cost. Finished in blue or gray 
porcelain enamel—burns any fuel— 
coal, wood or gas—and you get it on 
cash or easy payments—with 30 days 
trial and a money back guarantee 
and prompt delivery direct to you 
from factory. 


Deal With the Manufacturers 
and Save Money 

Manufacturer’s price is always low- 
est. At Kalamazoo you pay only one 
small profit—one selling expense. No 
matter where you buy your range, the 
order must go to the factory. Why 
don’t you deal with the factory and 
get the wholesale price? This year 
Kalamazoo savings are greater than 
ever. We bought our iron and raw 
materials when the market was low. 
We have slashed prices accordingly. 
More than 400,000 customers save big 
money on the Kalamazoo Plan. 

Mail a Postal Today 


for our new catalog showing this and 50 more 
beautiful styles and sizes of Kalamazoo 
Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces. Tells about 
our big special 21st Anniversary offer to old 
and new customers. Extra / 
Savings if you act quickly. 

All prices down to bed-rock. 

Also get our low prices on 
sewing machines, kitchen / 
cabinets, furniture, dishes, / 
aluminum ware—many 
other home necessities. 


Pipeless Furnaces $52.95 and up. 
Ask for Catalog No. 107. 


¥%& Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ie. it] 


‘A Kalamazoo 


aces Direct to You” 


been ready. 














I Sang in Buenos Aires 
(Continued from page 27) 


against hope that some way would be open. 

Late on Friday, May eighteenth, we went 
ashore at Valparaiso, only to learn that we 
were completely cut off. Other members of 
the Metropolitan Opera had been there a 
week, waiting. We had our choice of return- 
ing to the United States, of waiting fifteen 
days for a freighter that would take forty 
days to round the Horn, of waiting until 
milder weather opened the pass—or of doing 
the dangerous thing: trying to cross the 
mountains on mule-back, before the deepest 
snows came and before the rivers reached their 
highest floods. A few times in my life I have 
been unable to sing, but I have never failed to 
keep the engagement to sing. I have always 
We decided to push on through. 
It was a holiday in Valparaiso, and every 


shop was closed. Adequate preparation for | 
So, when we started | 


the trip was impossible. 
for the foothills of the Andes, I was wearing 
low-cut shoes and silk stockings. I had 
nothing more serviceable with me. 


any worse. 


MID-DAY found us at Santiago, evening at 

Osorno, and the next morning we began 
the bribery which played a running accompani- 
ment to the whole trip. We had to cross Lago 
Llanquihui, a thirty-mile journey, to reach 
Ensenada, and the captain of the little steamer 
refused to make the trip because of the storm. 
Bribed with plenty of pesos, he consented. I 
have seen big ocean liners roll in a storm, but 
I have never known anything so uncomfortable 
as that little mountain boat. The lake was 
volcanic in its fury. There was only a tiny 
cabin for shelter from the wind and the pouring 
rain, so small that most of the men had to stay 
outside in the rain. 


one in the party was too ill to care much about 
the success or failure of the journey. 

At Ensenada a caravan was organized— 
twenty-one of us—food was bought and horses 
were gathered from everywhere. Mrs. Brins- 
meade and I—the only two women in the 
party—were loaded into a high-wheeled, native 
cart, without springs, which tilted so alarm- 


| ingly over the rough roads, that twice I jumped 
| out, fearing we were going over. 


Two hours 
later we were huddled on the seat, crossing a 
stream, with the icy water washing over our 
feet and the horses absolutely unmanage- 
able. A steep embankment barred our way 
at the further bank, and the horses refused to 
climb it. 

At last the native horsemen came to our 
rescue and swung us both into their saddles, 
but the horses refused to move with the double 
weight. So the guides took our places in the 
wagon and left us to ride across alone. I had 
never been on a horse’s back before, and I 
had no idea what to do, but the guide told me 
just to hold on and give the horse his head. 
The horse made frantic leaps for the high bank, 
and each time slipped back into the stream, but 


| at last he scrambled up, and without a thought 


of rest, warmth, or dry clothing the caravan 
moved on. It was the beginning of the dis- 
cipline of the trip. 

Nightfall brought us to Petrohue, on the 
edge of Lago Todos los Santos (Lake of All 
Saints), where advance couriers had already 
accomplished the bribing, and a small tug 
stood ready for us. It was imperative that we 
push on across the lake, for each hour of delay 
carried its threat of disaster if we were locked 
in the mountain passes; but the boat captain 
had never made the trip at night and would not 
venture it until financially persuaded. 

Three times, down in the cabin, I felt a 
terrific bump, and feared we had struck, and 
the boat took water over the side. At last we 
found that the captain, bewildered by the dark- 
ness and the storm, had been coasting round 
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We dared | 
not wait, for our only chance of success was in | 
| getting through before the situation became 


It took the whole day | 
to reach Ensenada, and during that day every | 
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Become a Nurse 
LEX $25 to $35 a Week 
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ence and home-prac- 
tice course of train- 
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Se. earn $25 to $35 a week. 

The only successful method of preparation for 
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Christma 


It’s a present that will keep 
, them healthy and happy all 
year. Gendrons are made 
ee to last many seasons of 
hard play—the play of 
active boys and girls. 
Since 1872, when the 
first line was sold, there 
have been in constant 
use more Gendron juve- 
nile automobiles, hand 
cars, velocipedes, coast 
er wagons, doll car- 
riages than any other made, 
Gendron vehicles have all the 











latest improvements, design 

and finish, together with the qual- 
ity acquired from fifty years’ experience. 

Gendron Vehicles are for sale by the best dealers everywhere. 


THE GENDRON WHEEL CoO. 
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Baby Bathinette 
A Thoughtful X-Mas Present 


Combination of bath and dressing table. Saves 
mother’s strength. Cuts baby’s bath time in half. 
Used in large bath tub or on floor; sitting or 
Standing. Mothers are delighted. 


On Sale at leading Infant’s Departments. 


Fully Illustrated Folder 


on Request. 


Kiddie Town Products, Inc. 
Dept. M Rochester, N. Y. 





RICH, meaty Pecans—the sweetest of 

nuts—direct to you at 80c a pound, 
prepaid. Minimum quantity shipped, 5 
pounds. All carefully selected from the 


cream of the 1922 crop. Order now. 
GOLSON & HAWKINS, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Special Trial Offer: Any size Kodak film de- 
veloped for 5c; prints 2c each. Over-night serv- 
ice. Expert work. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Company, 240 Bell Aven Roanc Va. 










lake, thinking it was the mainland. 

At last we landed at Peulla, where there was 
the last semblance of a hotel that we were to 
see for many days. Rain was pouring down 
all the time, and we walked through mud to 
our knees. The lake had risen till it covered 
the road most of the way. When we got there, | 
there were only two bedrooms for twenty-one 
people, and mos” of the party had to sleep in 
their wet clothes. the dining-room. We took | 
turns sitting close to the stove to dry our | 
clothes. 

Before leaving our trunks behind at Val- 
paraiso I had selected a fur coat for the journey. 
This had now shrunk from my ankles to my | 
knees, was slit up the back, and completely | 
ruined. To try to keep warm I was wearing 
a poncho (a coarse, native blanket with a slit 


and round a little island in the center of the }- 





for the head, and worn over the shoulders) and 
had cut my beautiful steamer rug to make 
another. I was wearing a suit, a fur coat, a 
poncho, and a heavy steamer robe, all soaking 
wet and dragging me off the horse with their 
weight, but notwithstanding, I was always 
cold, cold, cold! These same articles consti- 
tuted our covering at night. It was preferable 
to have the steaming wet clothes to the cold- 
ness without them. Now we traveled always 
in the rain. For seven weeks it would con- 
tinue at these levels; our only relief would be | 
snow in the higher altitudes. 

I was miserable thinking of the opera com- 
pany in Buenos Aires. Even to me it was 
evident that we should never arrive in time, 
and as I was the only contralto expected, the 
company would be severely handicapped. by 
my absence. 

I realized, too, that my lovely costumes, 
which had been packed in supposedly water- 
proof canvas bags, could hardly have escaped | 
injury in the terrific drenching which we had 
undergone. Many of them were of great 
value and represented years of painstaking care 
in the collection. 





HE next morning, the natives did not want 

to leave. They told us the river was too | 
high to venture through, and that we would | 
have to wait. I opened the bags. My cos- | 
tumes were soaked throwgh and _ through. 
Frantically I spread them al! about, in the hope 
that somehow I might save them. And in the | 
midst of this they told me that we were going 
after all—it was about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I jammed everything into the bags again | 
—still wet—but every one had gone when I | 
was ready— and there wasn’t a horse for me! 
Finally they found a broken-down creature, 
and I set off with the guide. 

The first thing that faced me was the Rio 
Peulla, which had to be forded. My poor | 
horse staggered and went down under the icy 
water. I thought I would be drowned, but 
I hung on. A guide on the bank saw us and 
made frantic gestures to me not to try to get 
up. When he got near enough, he shouted to 
the horse, and the brave animal began to swim. 
When we reached the bank, the guide again 
began shouting to me—something that I didn’t 
understand. I should have leaned forward to 
help my horse make the leap. Instead, know- 
ing nothing of horsemanship, I remained up- 
right. We would have overbalanced and gone 
down, if the guide had not caught me and given 
me a push just at the right moment. 

When I got out of the water, I noticed that 
my right leg was numb with cold. I had no 
feeling in it at all—a peculiar, dead sensation 
that bewildered me. 

After that we crossed and recrossed rivers 
eight limes, that same day. The sensation of | 
ice water creeping slowly from the soles of your 
feet to your chest inch by inch is beyond 
description. Each time we emerged the water 
would drip from our shoes steadily until we 
went under the next time. 

Finally we faced the Rio Grande, which the 
guides said was passable but extremely danger- 














Christmas belongs to 
the children! 


Give them wholesome, home-made sweet- 
meats. 
Cakes and candies and delicious puddings 
made with BAKER’S COCONUT, so 
high in food value, will prove veritable 
feasts for the kiddies. 
All the natural flavor and wholesome 
goodness of the fresh, ripe coconut is 
retained by the BAKER process. 
BAKER’S COCONUT is sealed in air- 
tight tins in two ways: In its own milk 
(unsweetened); or naturally moist, 
(sweetened ). 

THE FRANKLIN BAKER CO. 

Philadelphia 


For the children’s lunches try 
these recipes 


COCONUT SWEET BREAD—Beat 
one egg until light, add 24 cup sugar, 
one cup milk (if Baker’s blue can coco- 
nut is used, add coconut milk to sweet 
milk to make one cup) and one teaspoon 
salt. Gradually stir in four cups flour 
(sifted three times) to which four table- 
spoons baking powder have been added 
in the last sifting. Add one cup coco- 
nut. Place in greased pans and let 
rise for twenty minutes. Bake in a 
slow oven about forty minutes. 
COCONUT SQUARES—Beat one egg, add 
one cup brown sugar, one square melted 
chocolate, a pinch of salt and %4 teaspoon of 
soda dissolved in a tablespoon of hot water. 
To this add one cup coconut and five table- 
spoons sifted flour. Bake about twenty min- 
utes in a square buttered tin in a 
moderate oven. When cold, cut in 
two inch squares 








Three kinds: 
Canned in its own milk 
in the blue can. 


Naturally moist sweet- 
ened in the yellow can. 


Dry shred in the blue 


— LN 
ous, for the flow was so strong and rapid that | | 1 
anyone falling off his horse could not be | 
| rescued. They warned us to leave the reins | 
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Thanksgiving 


Favorites 


MoTHEeER seldomspendshappier hours 
in the kitchen than those in prepa- 
ration for the Thanksgiving family 
gathering. Aladdin Utensilswith their 
handsome and practical shapes and 
many time-saving conveniences, will 
add tothe delight of herkitchen, This 
handsome big Aladdin Roaster is a 
Thanksgiving favorite, with its seam- 
less construction and easy-to-clean 
rounded corners. And the Aladdin 
Aluminum Steam Cooker is ideal for 
the Thanksgiving pudding. 


ALADDIN 


Enameled Stee] 


Made by 
THE CLEVELAND METAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Also makers of NEW PERFECTION 
Oil Stoves, Ovens and Water Heaters. 


7521 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Aluminum 


You can lighten your kitchen work 
every day in the year with Aladdin 
Utensils. Aladdin kitchen ware is 
made in both aluminum and enameled 
steel of fine quality. You will know 
Aladdin by the big red label on enam- 
eledsteel and thequality markstamped 
on aluminum. Sold by foremost 
hardware, housefurnishing and de- 
partment stores. 


Sianthe 
Aladdin sel now 
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I Sang in Buenos Aires 


| loose and look up at the sky, at the mountains, 
| anywhere—as the terrific pressure of the cold 
| water on the stomach and the speed of the 


|current flowing before would cause one to 
| become dizzy, lose all sense of direction, and fall 
| into the river. 

My husband has frequently told me this was 
| the picture thrill of the trin. When ready, 
two of the guides stationed ’ >=mselves on either 
side of me, and by pressing .he haunches of the 
right and left protecting animals against my 
| horse, virtually pinching it between, we slowly 
| pushed sidewise into the stream. For twenty 

minutes these wonderful horsemen begged, 
| coaxed, threatened, and lashed these mounts 
| upstream, the freezing water striking the rear- 
ing, plunging animals’ chests and splashing 
over usinaconstant shower. I was frozen and 
terrified, but at no time in that critical period 
did these natives ever allow an inch to separate 
the hips of their horses and mine. They rose 
and fell alternately, much like the modern 
carousel, but never broke the deadlock. 

At this point the trip became a struggle for 
existence. It waseach for himself. Food, dry 
beds, fire were scarce. People took ruthlessly 
what they could get. Their hope of survival 
depended on it. 


Any sort of shelter was taken advantage of | 


for sleeping quarters, sometimes it was a sheep 
shed, and at others a native hut. The peas- 
ants were unbelievably poor. They never had 
enough to eat themselves, and sharing with us 
—at any price—meant going hungry them- 
| selves, for they were imprisoned in the moun- 
tains for the winter. We averaged a meal a 
day—chocolate bars, canned sardines, tea. 
When we reached Casa Panque, the English 
wife of the ranch owner noticed that while my 
husband was protecting our baggage against 
others who bribed the natives to dump it on the 
ground and take theirs instead, many of the 
party seized whatever food they could lay their 
hands on, without concerning themselves about 
me. So she placed a chair near the kitchen 
| stove and asked me to rest while she salvaged a 
| few morsels of food. I took off my shoe and 
stocking and was trying to massage some feel- 
ing into my frozen leg, when one of the men 
| reached over my shoulder and lifted a heavy 
| kettle of boiling water off the fire. It over- 
balanced him, and the boiling water poured 
down my leg, scalding and blistering it from 
knee to ankle. I could hardly get on my shoe 
and stocking. I was in misery when the time 
came to start again. 


T this farm we abandoned our horses and 
proceeded on little mountain mules, the 
only animals sure-footed enough to cross the 
mountains. We little anticipated the terrible 
ascent ahead of us. We had been proceeding 
along a ridge for some miles, when we found it 
badly broken for hundreds of feet. The chief 
guide asked for volunteers to make a slide to 
the bottom of the descent. An English 
geologist in our party, Mr. Child, was doubt- 
less the most expert among us, and he volun- 
| teered first, my husband next, although he 
| was an inexperienced horseman. It was neces- 
sary, if the plan was to be followed, for each 
/one to slide some two hundred feet down a 
slope entirely too steep for walking, to the 
bottom, where a river about a quarter of a 
mile wide cut heavily into the bank. The 
guide, as usual, set the pace and made a flying 
descent, and by a trick of horsemanship—or 
perhaps, more properly, of mulesmanship—he 
began to swing the animal sidewise about 
thirty feet from the bottom, and by a sudden 
jerk brought the animal to a stop knee-deep 
in the river. Then leisurely he regained the 
bank. 
Even with ten years in the saddle in prac- 


| tically every country on the globe, Mr. Child | 


had not acquired that particular stunt of 
| regulating or changing the direction of flying 
mules. To our horror and consternation he 


went straight down the hill and into the river, | make all kinds of delicious candies. 


disappearing under the surface. A moment | 








If more women treated their 
feet as part of their under- 
standing instead of as mere 
“ornaments” to a_ tortured 
nervous system— more 
families would be a lot hap- 
pier than they are to-day! 

Never in your life have you 
known anything to compare with 
the joyous freedom and COM- 
PLETE CONTENTMENT of 
these famous ORIGINAL Flex- 
ible-Arch Health Shoes! Refuse 
substitutes. If there isn’t a 
“Ground Gripper” Shop in your 
city, write us for our new Book— 
Rakin You Should Know About 

our Feet.” IT’S FREE. 


ate Gripper Shoe Co., Inc., 
143 Brookline St., East Lynn, Mass. 
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DRESS FORM 


MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 
Perfect fitting dresses easilyand quickly re 
produced. Makes dressmaking a pleas 
ure and satisfaction. As necessary for 
fitting as the sewing machine for sewing 

DUPLICA TES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 
By setting ‘‘each section of form’’it quickly 
and independently adjusts Neck, Shoulders 
Bust, Waist, Hips and Skirt, to exactly re- 
produce any woman's style, size or figure. 

EASY PAYMENT TERMS 
Remit $3 and we will send you our 
guaranteed $15 Acme Collapsible Ad- 
justable Form. Pay the balance 3 $12 
at the rate of $3 a month. Ten Days’ 
Trial. If unsatisfactory, return form 
and we will gladly refund your $3. 


Order an **Acme"’ Form today or. write 
Sor Free Illustrated \ Catalogue with 
detailed information. 
ACME SALES CO., Dept. 12-0 
880 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Write tor Illustrated Catalog and Easy Paymen’ Terms 








Quality jewelry for little folks, 
daintily boxed with gift card.Made —.ocxers ano 
in solid gold and sterling silver a 
See it at your jewelers. If = aiwes 
he hasnt genuine Kiddie Kraft bis ovoens 
jewelry write to - 

MARATHON CO. Attiobore Mate 
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CANDY-—AIl Kinds 
My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how to 


Failure impossible. 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. I., N.Y. 
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Reading in Bed 
ELAX, try reading in bed. Get 

a good book—and a good read- 

ing lamp. Get an EMERALITE with a 
restful green shade, just the right 
shape toshield youreyes from glareand reflect 
a soft even light where you want it. Simply 
pull the chain and the dimming socket gives 
you more or less light or a mere glow that is 
ideal for sick room or as 
a night light. The felted 
clamp attaches securely to 
any wood or metal bed. 
Shade adjuststoanyangle. 
A well made, substantial 
fixture that will last. 

Genuine Emeralites are 
branded. Look for the 
name. It is your guarantee 
of satisfaction. Also sold 
by electrical dealers and 
department stores. 

Booklet showing many | 

Emeralites for home use 

Sent free upon request. 
H. G. McFappin & Co. 0615 R — $7.50 
40 Warren St., New York For Wood Beds 


Makers of Lighting Devices since 1874 


KIND TO THE EYES 


0615 M — $7.50 
For Brass Beds 





4-ply SICILIAN 


lowest price—finest quality 


New Peace Dale silk and worsted yarn with beau- 
tiful luster, Newest colors, Only 19 cents an oz. 
—in 2 oz. skeins only at 38 cents each. The 
smartest thing for sweaters, scarfs, etc., for fall 
and winter wear. Otherquality yarns 14% cents 
to 25 cents an oz. Send today for free sample 
card. Satisfaction guaranteed. Peace Dale 
Mills, Dept. 852, 25 Madison Ave., New York. 


PEACE DALE 
YARN 
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Reproductions of famous 
masterpieces—more than 
2200 subjects listed, and 
1600 illustrated, in the 
Perry Pictures Catalog 
we send on receipt of 15 
cents in stamps. For 
twenty-five years The 
Perry Pictures have been 
recognized for artistic 
merit and they are known 
MADONNA AND CHILD in every civilized country 


Artotype—13x17 Hand Colored $2.00 in the world. 


‘ThePerry Pictures maven, Mass. 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr.J.Berg Esenwein,for years Editor of Lippincott’s, 
150-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 67 Springfield, Mass. 





later his head appeared, and then the mules’ 
ears, but before any one could make even an 
outcry, he was in midstream and rapidly 
carried away, around a bend in the river and 
out of sight. 

We were all appalled, for we feared that after 
all our collective suffering and terrible experi- 
ences, we had lost the first member of our little 
party. 

All thought of the rest of us making this 
dangerous experiment ceased. Under instruc- 
tions from our guide, the party was divided into 
working groups, one to find some means of 
taking the caravan down the side of the ridge 
opposite the river, and arrange the place and 
time for camping. The other party, which my 
husband joined, set out down the river to 
rescue, or at least determine the fate of Mr. 
Child. 

Many hours later, through signal lights, the 
party was reunited, and then we learned that 
Mr. Child had managed to land on a projecting 
strip of land in one of the lower turns of the 
stream, but the situation then was as bad as 
ever, for it was necessary to retrace all his 
ground, and go almost an equal distance above 
the point where he fell into the river, in order to 
shoot it crosswise once more, to where my 
husband and the guide awaited him on our 
bank. 

Meantime the guide had roped logs and set 
them adrift with the shore end anchored by 
heavy boulders, so that in case Mr. Child 
could not approach our side on account of 
counter currents, the roped logs would trap 
him and prevent his being swept away a 
second time. All this took place in semi-dark- 
ness, with night falling fast. 


you must remember that all these streams 

through which we rode are fed by the melt- 
ing snow and ice—and much that has aot hee 
melted. Shivering bodies and chaitering 
teeth were not occasional; they were chronic. 
We were always cold; we were always hungry. 
And never, in the entire crossing of the moun- 
tains were we dry. 

We wound along rocky shelves cut in the 
mountainside, shelves so narrow that we could 
not sit astride but had to swing both legs to the 
outside to leave room for the mule. When we 
were about six thousand feet up, we were 
stopped. An avalanche had carried away the 
trees and boulders of centuries, and left a semi- 


| circular, horseshoe-shaped hole in the mountain 


breaking the goat path we were traveling for 
about three hundred feet across. One look 
down the hillside, which was so steep that little 
of the falling débris held anywhere, convinced 
us that a downward detour was unthinkable, 
and a glance upward revealed nothing but 
snow-capped mountains. The next nearest 
pass was over three hundred miles distant. It 
was a terrible predicament. 

Streams of water were pouring down all over 
the wash-out, but the guide called for volun- 
teers, and in a few minutes the men were cut- 
ting a niche in the face of the hill, only a few 
inches wide at first. The dirt was thrown on 
the outside edge of this little step, and 
those following stuck broken saplings into the 
hill and then by interweaving brushwood 
secured temporary anchorage for the dirt. 
All this was done by men crouching in a tiny 
slit in the mountain. A misstep would have 
been fatal. Gradually this step was widened 
and increased in height all the way around 
until the body of a burro would squeeze into it, 
and then one animal, followed by its rider, 
made the circuit from one side to the other, 
in the side of a mountain that hours before had 
seemed absolutely impassable. 

All the while water came down in sheets, 
and as each person crouched in the niche to 
cross, the water from above, with mud and 
stones, poured on our heads and down through 
our clothing to the ground. Only one animal 
and one person was allowed to follow in the 
niche at a time, for every minute we feared 
that the weight of the accumulated water and 
driftwood, plus the passenger, would break 
down the little step and leave the mountain as 


Let This 
Delicacy 


provide nourishment and 

save money for you, too 
GERVE California Limas often, 
Madam, and enjoy their de- 


licious, nut-like flavor. Note the dis- 
tinctive touch they lend your menus. 


Rich in protein and carbohydrates 
and providing 1600 calories to the 
pound, they add vital nourishment, 
too. 


And, of course, they enable you to 
serve a delicious meal at a reasonable 
cost. 


Try them today. You’ll use them 
often hereafter. 


Try This Recipe 


Lima Beans en Casserole 


Two cups dried lima beans, cold water to cover, 
¥ teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon pepper, milk, butter. 

Soak beans over night in cold water, or prepare 
without soaking, drain and add hot water, using 
just enough to cover beans. Simmer until beans 
are tender and water is absorbed. Put into cas- 
serole, add seasoning, dot with butter, add milk to 
partially cover beans and bake in a moderate oven. 
Serves about five. 


‘ SEASIDE 


CALIFORNIA 
LIMAS end BABY LiIMAS 


_ Always ask your retailer for ‘‘Sea- 
side”? Lima Beans. 

He’ll gladly show you the large 
sack stamped ‘"Seaside, ” in which 
these beans are shipped to him. 

Some retailers can supply con- 
venient 2-Ib. cartons labeled ‘ ‘Seaside 
Lima Beans.”’ 


California Lima Bean Growers Association 
Derr. 112, Oxnarp, CALIFORNIA 
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California Lima Bean Growers Assn., 
| Dept. 112, Oxnard, California. | 
Please send me, without charge, the 12 ‘‘Meat- | 


less Menus’? with complete tested recipes for 
each bean dish. | 
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76 Duchess Street 


A *CADILLAC 
for CHRISTMAS 


The wish of thousands 
of housewives who 
have given thought to 
the question of Elec- 
tric Vacuum Cleaners 


The thoroughness with which the 
CADILLAC removes the deeply im- 
bedded grit and dirt while raising and 
renovating the nap; the simple manner 
in which the electric current is turned 
on and off with the hand which guides it 
easily over rugs, into corners, and under 
low furniture; the nap saving feature of 
its friction driven brush which picks up 
the hair, threads and lint without injury 
to the nap—are reasons why the Cc ADIL- 
LAC ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 
makes the ideal Christmas gift. 


Write for sample of CADILLAC Nap 
Insurance Policy and ask for name of 
CADILLAC dealer in your city. 


Save your rugs while you Save 


Your Back witha CADILLAC. 


Models No. 36, 81, 90 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


603 Fulton Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Canadian Factory 


Toronto, Ontario 
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Cheers the Home 


Let the flow of silvery song 
from one of these imported and 
specially trained canaries bring 
utmost happiness to your home. 


“LIVING MUSIC BOX” 
Reg. U. 8. Patent 50858 

Like sweetest chimes, his soft, rich, deep tones 
charm every hearer. Sings entirely different 
from the American bred canary. 
Thousands of enthusiastic owners. 

Miss Frances Snell, Huntington, W. Va., 1-24-22 
says: “I would not take $100 for my Geisler singer. 
He has a‘ wonderfully sweet song all day long.” 


Bred and trained especially for us. Obtainable here only. 


Sent on 5 days’ approval upon receipt of 
Valuable book on care of birds mailed free $ 1 O 


Max Geisler Bird Co. Dept. S-27. Omaha, Nebr. or 28 Cooper Sq. N. Y. 


Dealers in Birds & Pets-84 years in business-Illustrated Catalog free 


THEAELITTLE SHOE 


—has this message for you— 


slenderized ankles and pretty 


feet too. 
See page 165 
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I Sang in Buenos Aires 


before, with nothing but a precipice to indicate 
where the passeuger had been. We waited 
each time until tne person had got clear across, 
so that if a slide came, only one would be killed. 
By the time the last person crossed, the path 
was almost gone. Deep gullies had eaten 
into it. It was crumbling everywhere. 

Half a mile farther, we came upon a rustic 
bridge spanning a wide, overflowing mountain 
cascade a thousand feet deep. The inside 
supports still held, but the outer ones were 
dangling loose and swaying in the breeze. 
Every other log on the structure had rotted 
away, water covered it and fell through in a 
dozen places. It was frightful to look at— 
the height above, the depth beneath—but 
behind us were the floods. We must go on. 
There was no time for repair. The guides 
placed a long sapling across the center of the 
flapping bridge ana anchored the near end with 
heavy boulders. Then on the upper half they 
forced two heavy pack mules lashed together. 
We watched, breathless. The bridge shook, 
| bent, wavered—but held. They passed safely, 
| although slipping again.and again. The drop 
| was at least fifteen hundred feet from the ledge 
| to the gorge below. And one at a time, each 
| following his mule, we tiptoed across, drenched 
| with water, dizzy with the height, weak from 
hunger and cold. 





| BY, the time we reached the top, darkness 
had already fallen. It was so dark that I 
| could not even see the white mule I was riding. 
| I knew that one slip meant going over the edge, 
| but I could do nothing to ward off the danger. 
| We passed a cry along the line to make certain 
| the party remained intact. 
| Some one called a stop, which they said had 
been called several times, but the ‘downpour 
and the crashing of tons of water in the hun- 
| dreds of mountain gullies drowned any but the 
| loudest yells. 

A little later we saw the guides coming along 

the line bearing candles and tightening each 
pair of stirrups and all saddle bands. They 
told us that the descent was very steep; our 
climb of nine hours would be offset with a 
|series of slides on mule-back, reaching the 
| bottom in less than forty-five minutes. They 
| explained that only faith in the mule would 
save us, for the paths had nearly all been 
carried away, and any attempt to guide the 
animal in its choice of coasting lanes would 
cause him to step aside, out of the caravan, to 
allow the rest to pass on in the darkness. 

We promised to obey, and the chief guide, 

| warning for the tenth time, gave the cry and 
set the example by going over the hillside. 
We heard the rumbling noises, the storm of 
showering stones and broken brushwood and 
branches, and one by one we all followed, our 
backs almost ‘flat on the mule as he lowered his 
haunches and braced his feet for the plunge. 

I was conscious of being whirled from one 
side to the other, covered with mud, stones and 
water, and scratched from head to foot. 

Once I thought I was gone. The mule 
struck a broken tree-trunk, grunted heavily, 
slowly came to an erect position, stepped aside 
a few feet, and repeated his slide. 

It was the most terrible experience, in the 
pitch-black darkness, that you can imagine. 
One rider lost control of himself and shrieked 
and screamed in an insane frenzy of terror. I 
did not scream. I thought it would do no good. 

When I got down, my mule joined the others, 
and the guides came running. They saw me 
clinging to the animal—the bridle had escaped 
me in the rush and terror of the descent—and 
the mule had coasted down that mountain 
with a bridle dangling about his feet. The guide 
struck his forehead with his open hand and 
muttered a terrible exclamation. I do not 
know whether it was a prayer or a curse. 

I had lost track of my husband at the top of 
the mountain. Noone knew where he was and 
nobody seemed to care. I tried to dismount, 
but I had forgotten all about my paralyzed, 
blistered leg. I jumped down on it and fainted 
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Let Pi plas ry to their Hearts’ Content 


— they cant hurt THIS Aoor” 


Pattering, sliding childish feet—roller 
skates and kiddie kars— boisterous 
pups with muddy paws—they are the 
despair of tidy housewives. 


But the floor need not be harmed by 
their play. Liquid Granite protects 
it with a smooth, elastic, waterproof 
surface, 


LiquidGranite 


Manufactured by 
the makers of 
Luxeberry Enamel 
White as the Driven Snow 


seer a ROWE ERG | 
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DETROIT RVILLE, ONTARIO 





Health «nz Beauty 


That’s the Health-O-Meter—the per- 
sonal weighing machine that is now a 
fixture in thousands of homes, Your 
weight variations are important. Ques- 
tions of health, beauty, exercise and 
diet are determined largely by what 
you weigh. A 


HEALTH-O-METER 
“The Pilot of Health” 


will tell every member of your family— 
every day—their progress to ideal health 
and beauty. Guessing is dangerous. Let 
the Health-O-Meter guide you. See, try 
and examine one at our expense. Write 
for Special 10 Day Trial Offer today. 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 
Dept. G, 2128 W. 21st Place, Chicago 


It Makes 
a Great 


Xmas Gift 





WEIGHS UP 
TO 250 LBs. 


=> Write For 


TEN DAY TRIAL OFFER 





FREE Hidi WATER 


= 


Tells How to Have Abundant | 2 


at BIG SAVING in Fuel Bills 
During the Heating Season 


Your plumber ean quickly connect an Excelso | 


to your boiler or furnace, using present tank 
and connections. Fuel that heats your house 
heate water 24 hours a day 

Exceleo soon pays for Vicecll in fuel saved. & 
Send for free Booklet Give plumber’s name 


and kind of ISO. 
ErLSO' SPECIALTY WORKS 6 
We 543 Excclso Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


All Plumbers wah Steamfitters 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable aiid 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
101 Park Avenue New York City 











A Warm House In Winter 
A Cool House In Summer 


NATCO 


HOLLOW TILE 


HE SATISFACTION you get 

out of your home depends 
largely on the materials that go into 
it. Therefore build for comfort and 
permanence—fire-safe—weather- 
proof—dampness-free. Build of 
Natco Hollow Tile—with finished 
face or as a base for stucco or to 
back up face brick. Write for book 
|| of Natco Homes today. You'll read 
|| it with interest—and profit. 





| NATIONAL FIRE:PR@FING: COMPANY 


1305 FULTON BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























MANTI-COLIC” *"? 


THREE-HOLE 


Has three small feed 
holes like the mother’e 
breast. . Three feed- 
holes give perfect even 
flow, and keep baby’s 
mouth shapely and pretty. 
Used in maternity hose 
pitals, Cutshows regular 
size (No. 147). Petitesize 
(No. 247) is @ trifle 


getting the ‘‘ANTI- 
COLIC’ Brand,orfor 4 
lic, stamps or coin 
we will send 2 NiPs 
PLES [either size) 
prepaid, 


Davo. RuBBER Co. e@lC, 
DEP'T.G PROVIDENCE, ai ze 7" 


Two MILLION BABIES USE IT 
Your bab 


PATENTEO TRADE MARK 


wants 
‘ Don’t subject your Baby 


to bulky chafing diapers 
with dangerous pins. 
Makehim comfortable with 
Diapants. They are soft 
and knitted—therefore 
highly absorbent, Fit 
snugly. Adjustable with 
Snaps—no pins. See photo 
of happy baby, which shows 
Diabands also. 
Send for Sample: To 
introduce, we will send 
one Diapant (large or 
small) on receipt of 35c; 
$1.00; 12 $4.00; 3 doz. 
$12.00. (Diabands, 50c 
each.) If your store doesn’t 
sell, we send postpaid. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. Write 
for leaflet. Agents Wanted. 


Utica Infant Wear, Inc., Utica,N. Y. 















Old Diaper 
With Ping 








away. They picked me up, and two of the 
men carried me into a woodsman’s hut on the 
bank of Lago Frio. I found afterward that 
I was suffering from strangulation of the blood 
in the leg that was so badly blistered. No 
medical supplies were at hand, so the woods- 
man offered his winter supply of whisky in lieu 
of any other ingredient for massaging purposes. 

When I recovered consciousness, I found that 
they had rubbed my stocking right into the 
blistered flesh, of which they had known 
nothing. My shoe had to be cut off, and I 
finally separated the stocking from the wound. 

One hour passed, and there were still three 
people missing, including my husband. The 
rear guard was positive that no one had 
dropped behind, but I was frantic, and begged 
the guides to go back and look for my husband 
and the others. But in a few minutes they all 
arrived together. Both Mr. and Mrs. Brins- 
meade had found their strength failing them 
and had dropped out of line, willing to endure 
whatever might happen, with the thought that 
death would be only relief. My husband over- 
heard their conversation and fell out of line to 
go to their aid. When my husband found me, 
I was in a pitiful condition. He told me that 
we must go farther that night, for a bed, and for 
the food and warmth that might save our lives. 

Across Lago Frio there was a corduroy road, 
in very bad condition, so much rotted out that 
neither horses nor mules could walk on it 
without breaking their legs. But four miles 
farther, where it ends at Puerto Bleste on 
Brazo Puerto Bleste, we would find a hotel 
with accommodations in the summer season 
for about seven people. 

Realizing the terrible possibilities of my 
being abandoned at this point, my husband 
rushed to the lake and engaged boatmen and 
the only boat on Lago Frio, an old, flat-bot- 
tomed, leaky affair with a capacity of five 
persons. Returning, he tried to rouse me, 
secretly, so that the rest of the party would 
not know. ; 

In my suffering, I was deaf to his pleadings, 
and in leaning over and whispering to me to 
stand and allow the boatmen and him to carry 
me out to the boat, his conversation was over- 
heard. I started off barefooted—I couldn’t 
possibly get my shoes and stockings on—and 
by the time we reached the boat, shoeless and 
numb as I was, seven men of our party arrived 
and jumped into the craft, filling it to the edge. 
They cursed and fought for places without any 
regard for me, except some Americans, who 
were more chivalrous, and it looked for a while 
as if the ownership of the craft would be settled 
by the knife. Bribery and profanity prevailed, 
however, and our boatmen succeeded in light- 
ening our load and shoved off. 


ONCE on the opposite bank, my husband 

asked an American gentleman to assist me 
in this four-mile walk, sinking up to our knees 
at every step into rotten logs, while he hastened 
on to hold a sleeping reservation for me. 

It was dark, and the guide was some distance 
further on with a lantern. I had the feeling 
that we were on the edge of the path most of 
the time, but the man who so kindly assisted 
me assured me we were ail right. At one point 
the guide’s poncho hid the light, and my com- 
panion and I slipped and rolled over the edge 
of the mountainside for fifteen or twenty feet. 
Fortunately, heavy brush and wild growth 
ensnared us, and with the rest of the party 
forming a human chain we were finally dragged 
back to safety, lacerated by sticks and stones 
and completely exhausted. Mr. Hurlburt had 
broken his nose in the fall, and was terribly 
cut. And there wasn’t a first aid kit in the 
party—nothing. My injuries were slight, or 
perhaps I was so weakened and reconciled to 
the outcome that the added adventure made 
little impression. 

At the hotel I found the place in an uproar, 
for my husband held a room at the point of 
a revolver and challenged any one to dislodge 
him. Some of the party, at their usual selfish 
game of caring for themselves first and the 
women last, were planning to overpower him, 
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Beautiful 
Gift Book 


170 pages filled with thousands of 
gift suggestions at moderate prices. 


RITE TODAY for a copy of this 1923 

FREE Book, if you haven’t already 
received one—it will solve your Christmas gift 
problem. It offers you the greatest possible as- 
sortment of Christmas Gift selections, both use- 
ful and ornamental, and all are priced excep- 
tionally low. Every article is fully illustrated 
and fully described, and no matter what you 
select, it is guarantced to give you complete 
satisfaction—otherwise you have the privilege 
of returning it for an exchange or a refund. 
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239-B—A welcome gift for the hostess is this two-piece 


bacon set. Genuine stag handles. Knife has 44-inch 
finest quality steel blade. Set, in handsome box, $1.00 








247-B— Handsome Dutch Siloer Cheese 

Board with silver-plated holder. Cheese 

server has sterling silver handle. Set $3.00 
sa 
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246-B—Serviceable Tape-measure in silvere 
plated fish design case. Splendid value 50¢ 





201-B— 
Fine Ma- 
hogany 
Candl: 
Sticks with 
6-inch Cape 
Cod Bay- 
berry Can- 
dles. The 
Pair, $1.00 





224-B—Fine, blue-white Diamond set ina 
beautiful hand-engraved mounting of 18K 
White Gold. Price $50.00 
Send Coupon Below 
Fill in and mail the coupon NOW. Your FREE copy 
of this beautiful Gift Book will come by return mail. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 914 Broad St., Providence, R. 1. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 914 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 
Kindly send me my FREE copy of your beautiful 1923 
new Gift Book. 
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A Cake Plate 
in the Georgian Pattern 
—one of a variety of chaste 
designs that will find favor 
among those who endeavor 
to select gifts that combine 
practical utility with beauty. 


Most of the better stores 
everywhere have this new 
Georgian Cake Plate, as 
well as &*Middletown 
Pyrex-Lined Casseroles, 
Bakers and Pie Plates. A 
booklet illustrating and de- 
scribing them will be mailed 
on request. 
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World's largest producers 
of Pyrex Lined Silverware 


The Middletown Silver Co. 
Church Street 
Middletown, Conn., U.S. A. 
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The Mark of Distinction 





SILVER PLATE 


All Your Old Silverware, All 
Your New Silverware, All Your 
Nickel Trimmings on the Auto. 
Resilver Your Reflector With 


Kote-on Silver Powder 
Is a building up polishing and sil- 
ver plating powder that contains no 
harmful chemicals and works me- 
chanically not chemically. 

25¢ and $1.00 per package 
Send 10c for trial samp ole. Agents Wanted 


GRAPE CAPSULE COMPANY 
93 Nassau St., New York 
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andy Thermometer 


Made by world’s largest manufacturers of ther- 
mometers for home use. At your dealers or $2.00 
and 10c postage. Booklet of Candy Recipes Free. 


Taylor Instrument C companies 
Rochester.NY. USA 0-63 


Theres aTycos and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose 
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I Sang in Buenos Aires 


and take the room for themselves. When I 
had reached this comparative safety, I 


| collapsed. 


We remained at this inn four days, and then 
crossed Lago Nahuel-Huapi to the town of 
Bariloche. We were now on the Argentine 
side of the Andes, but five hundred kilometers 
southwest of and beyond the end of the 
Argentine railway at Neuquen, with nothing 
but five-hundred kilometers of snow-covered 
desert between, crossed by three supposedly 
impassable rivers. All attempts to persuade or 
compel assistance were fruitless. Everybody 
agreed that we must wait for the rivers to 
recede to their banks. 

At this place the Argentine Government 
maintains a frontier garrison, and we were 


| informed that army planes had made unsuc- 
| cessful efforts to locate us in the hills. Four 


days at this hotel enabled us to recuperate 


| greatly, so we divided our party into groups, 
| for some of them were either too weak or 


unwilling to venture into the desert journey of 


| several days. The first day we made a total 
| of fifteen kilometers only, reaching the Rancho 
| San Ramon, where we caught our first glimpse 
|of the Argentine ranches. 


The day following we came to the first oasis 


|in the desert, with skulls and bones strewn 


about everywhere, and ponies and cattle in 
all stages of decomposition. It was apparent 
that many of the thirsty cattle had sunk down 
near the water to await their turn to drink and 
were unable to rise again. 

One river had been crossed, but we had 
before us the swollen and dreaded Rio Pichi- 
leufu and Rio Neuquen, for they were beyond 
fording and only by building rafts and shooting 
the currents and rapids were we able to make 


| headway. We waited for the rafts to be built 


—at a cost of $200 apiece. There were no 
oars. In some instances we took the most 


| unnecessary detours, for the ride could not be 


regulated except by zigzagging from bank to 
bank. For thirty-six hours we shot down this 


| river, seven of us on a tiny raft. When we 
reached our destination, we abandoned the 
| rafts. At one stop we had slept in a sheepshed 


—after driving out the sheep—and the be- 
wildered sheep-dog sniffed at us all night. We 
had had no food most of the time we were on 
the rafts. But at last we were getting into 
civilization. 

After many hardships we reached and crossed 


| the Rio Neuquenat Senilloso, the terminus of the 
Argentine railway, nine miles beyond Neuquen 


and about two days’ ride from Buenos Aires. 


HEN we reached Buenos Aires, the whole 
city welcomed us. Newspapers talked of 


nothing else. For lack of a contralto, the 


opera company had been giving “Mignon” and 
“La Bohéme” over and over. Audiences had 
ceased to come. Great artists were waiting 


| idle, for an opportunity to sing. I was needed. 


In addition to my injured leg—a case of 
strangulation of the blood—I had suffered 
continually from congestion of the lungs. I 
went at once to Dr. O’Connor, one of the most 
famous physicians in South America. 

Dr. O’Connor was amazed to learn how we 
had reached Buenos Aires. In fact, he refused 
to believe it. Six weeks ago he had sent men 
and supplies to his own ranch in the moun- 
tains, and he knew well that it would be 
impossible for any one to. come out until the 
end of the rainy season. When my husband 
pointed out to him on the map the places we 
had crossed, and showed him the snapshots 
we had taken in the few moments when the 
endless rain lessened for a moment, he was 
forced to believe it. 

He told me that if I sang in Buenos Aires, I 
would never sing again, as my chest was so 
congested that the vocal cords would be per- 
manently injured. But I sang. I had crossed 
the Andes to sing. Nothing could have kept 
me from singing. 

My lovely costumes were faded rags. Even 
the false jewels on them had faded and run 
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The NewWay 
To Serve Bran 


No need to serve clear bran 
now. Serve Pettijohn’s. That 
hides the bran in luscious 
flakes of the most flavory 
wheat that grows. 


You never tasted wheat 
food so delightful, we be- 
lieve. In countless homes it 
has become the favorite morn- 
ing dish. 

Yet those who eat it get 

whole wheat with 
25% of bran. And 
those are two 
things everyone 
should get. You'll 
be glad we make 
it if you try it 
once. 


* The ii Oats @mpany 
Dr PRICE'S « 
VANILLA 


Price’s VANILLA is al- 
ways the same high quality 
—always true, pure and de- 
licious, of evenly balanced, 
just-right strength, neither 
weak nor too strong. 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO, 
“ExpertsinFlavor” Chicago, Ill, 


DON’T FRY—BROIL YOUR FOOD 


and get full value from your steaks, chops, bacon, etc. 


sores Broiler 


MADE OF CAST ALUMINUM 


The Duplex Dripless Smokeless: Broiler 


Saves Time, Fuel and Health. Endorsed she § 
Good Housekeeping. Satisfaction Guarant 


Sent Prepaid on receipt of $3.50 


DUNDEE MFG. CO., Inc. 
17 Edinboro Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SELECT 
VIRGINIA 


eanuts 


Fresh from the Plantation 


Fresh Peanuts, hot and crisp, roasted 

at home, are delicious and ever so 

much etter than the stale and re- 

warmed ones often offered for sale. 

By buying your peanuts direct, raw 

or unroasted, you can roast them 

yoursel lf in ten minutes in ordinary 

cooking utensils in the oven of your 

stove or gas range. Any child can 

do it. 
Make your own salted peanuts, 
anut candy, peanut butter, etc., 
at half the regular cost. A book of 
recipes telling how to roast pea- 
nuts and the many ways in which 
anuts can be used is sent free 


with every order. 


Just the Thing for 
the Holiday Season 


Peanuts are the finest and most popu- 
lar of nuts, and at this price by far 
the most economical. No shells, only 
fresh, select, extra large and plump, 
delicious nut meats. 
Packed 4 lb. bag sheiled (extra large) 
$1.00; 9 lb. bag $2.00; 14 Ib. bag $3.00; 
by Parcel Post, prepaid. 
Clip this ad now, mark quantity 
wanted, send stamps, currency or 
money order, mail today. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Producers Peanut Co. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


ONE POUND EXTRA WITH EACH 
ADDITIONAL DOLLAR'S WORTH 
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(Delicate illusions, lace or linen) | 


Under all moist foods 
also fruits, candies 
rolls, cakes, etc. etc. 


Send 1 dollar bill for our 2 press 
4 ‘paltern asasvtmentin tats once 


AMERICAN LACE PAPER C0, 


IMILWAU I N N| 
WAR KE E . wisco sli 






























*COM PAN Y’S 
Extract of Beef 


60INTOBUSINES 





for Yourself 

Establish and oper- 

de 2 “New System 

andy Factory’’ in your community. We furnish every- 

.: ney-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or women, 
Wenn. y Booklet Free. Write forit today, won't put it off ! 

ILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60 EAST ORANGE. N. J. 





| wisely placed, the placing of their satellites 


|a tea table 


‘It is perfectly justifiable to say that a well- 





| niently used on account of its placing, or fur- | 








together. I threw together some property 
gowns I found at the opera, the day of my 
appearance, to serve as costumes. 

The day of the first performance, the doctors 
began giving me hypodermic injections of mor- 
phine at noon and continued until I stepped on 
the stage, something I had never had before in 
all my life. My voice was in the gallery some- 
where, and I was moving around the stage in 
ahaze. I donot know quite how I did it. 

I went through the performance in a dream. 
I heard a cue—I felt dimly that it was time 
to sing, and I sang. I heard a cue and felt 
that I should exit, and I walked from the 
stage. It is all like a dream. The critics 
were all sympathetic, but agreed that my 
voice was more of a soprano than a contralto— 
and the phonograph company which makes 
my records advertises me as recording the 
lowest note ever registered by a female voice! 

I sang in Buenos Aires. If I had counted 
the cost before I started I am sure I would 
not have had the courage to make the attempt. 
And so I am glad I did not know. Even 
through the suffering and the fright and the 
hardships—a month of horror such as I had 
never dreamed existed—two thousand miles 
of misery and starvation and cold—there was 
the relentless discipline of never giving up, of 
always pushing on. The trip cost me a sur- 
gical operation—but my volce—my voice is 
better than ever. And no mishaps of travel 
about the world will ever bother me again. 
Storm, hunger, cold, pain. I have crossed the 


Andes. I can do anything after that—anything! 





Patented 
Aug. 23, 1921 


Family Size 
$1.50 each 


*Mary Ann 


Cake Shell Pan 


revises all the ways of making 
cake—even bakes the bottom of 
the cake outside the pan—a shell 
dainty and tender asa fresh honey- 
comb—deep enough for a liberal 
filling of fruit, jelly, custard, pre- 


serves, ices, etc,—family size big 
enough to go all round the table 
—banguet size for individual 
service. Dozens of new desserts for every 
entertainment—novelt es that w:U exc:te 
the wonder of every guest. Mary Ann 
Cake Shell Pan is made of one piece of 
highly pol shed aluminum—l1 ke cooking 
in solid silver—cleaned as easily as a 

‘na cup—wears forever—sold in every 
State—large and small towns—depart- 
ment stores, hardware, ch'na, house- 
furnishing, general 
stores, gift shops 
—or sent direct to 
you, if your dealer 
does not have them. 
Take the lead in 
entertaining. 
Both sizes nicely 
boxed, suitable for 
gift purposes. 


Harmony in Furniture 
(Continued from page 59) 


In starting to compose groups, it is im- 
perative to keep in mind and observe the prin- 
ciples explained in Part I, in order to deter- | 
mine at the outset whether two or more pieces | 
can be placed together so that they will | 
sufficiently satisfy the tests of color. line, pat- | 
tern, and scale. Having satisfied these tests, 
we are ready to go on with the constructive 
process by disposing of the wall groups as an 
initial step. In forming such a group it is 
natural to select first of all some large and | 
important piece as a nucleus, about which the | 
lesser items, of more or less associated purpose, 
will fall into appropriate positions without 
much effort. If the larger nucleus pieces 
“key pieces” one might well call them—are all 





Banquet Size 
Set of Six, $3.00 


Mary Ann Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send the following direct to me 
with your special recipe and instruc- 
tions for making cake shells. (GH) 
Family size, at $1.50 
Set Banquet Size (6), at $3.00 


I enclose no money, but will pay the post- 
man on delivery. 





should occasion little difficulty in completing 
the whole furnishing scheme. 

In the same way, in attacking a “floor 
group,” single out the dominating piece. get it 
satisfactorily placed, and the related pieces will 
almost take care of themselves. For the sake 
of example: The fireplace of a living-room 
immediately suggests the assembling of a com- 
fortable floor group. The dominating piece 
in such a group will commonly be a‘sofa or a 
davenport, which will either be set facing the 
fireplace or projecting sidewise into the room. 
With this beginning it does not take much | 


Name 
Address 
City or town 


Dealer’s Name 








Large Broad Wide Table 
Tep — Removable Giass 
Serviee Tray — Double 
brawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rabber 


imagination to see the fitness of a long, narrow Tired Swivel Wheels. 
davenport table back of it, with lamps to piture surpeseine any 
throw the light over the shoulders of those GENERAL Uraity 


ease of action, and abso- 
og 
ow fo! 
pblet and dealer's 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS co. 
+ 504-D Cunard Bidg., 
Chicago. IL 


seated on the sofa; small stands at the ends of 
the sofa for sundry trifles; and perhaps a foot- 
stool in front. Or, if the sofa projects sidewise, 
may be drawn into its orbit. 

As previously observed, utility is always a | 
safe base to work on in composing a group. 
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improved Feslection Dish Dryer 


Heat from ho t water poured over dishes in rack dries 















contrived group must combine both utility and | | 24 steriliz F — volley a grey —_ 
convenience, as well as satisfaction to the eye. | "size $2.75. Medium size $2.50, 





4K postage paid. See dealers 
or ask for folder. 


se THE PERFECTION 
PDISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. ‘‘A”, Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘TPURE HONEY 


Finest food for growing children. Delicious White 
Clover and gee Honey Prepaid to 3rd zone. 
pail $1.25. To Ibs. $2.25 





Furniture that can not be fully and conve- | 







niture that obstructs progress through a room, | 
is badly grouped. A secretary, or a reading 









chair, placed in a poor light would be an absurd- 
ity; a center table in a small room is a silly | 
impediment. 
it complies with some decorative 
because it is convenient and useful. 

Another essential in composing the contents 


A grouping is not good because | 
canon, but 
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A HOLIDAY TREAT 


Nut and Raisin Ice Cream 







One pint cream 
One quart milk 
Three cups sugar 
One cup raisins 
One cup pecans 
Vanilla to taste 








i Grinp raisins and pecans 
' very fine, then cover with 
milk and stand in warm- 
ing oven or on back of 
range until thoroughly 
mixed. Put cream, milk 
and sugar in the freezer 
and flavor with vanilla 
as if to make vanilla ice 
i cream. Then add_ the 
f mixture of nuts, raisins, 
and milk, and freeze. 
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We make it all year ‘round 


HIS was made with the new 
Alaska Freezer Santa Claus 
left under our Christmas tree. I 
think the children were more de- 
lighted with that than their toys. 

“Our old freezer was awfully 
slow and yet we used it a lot be- 
cause we do love our home-made 
ice-cream. You can make it so 
rich and wholesome, and have such 
variety. 

“Now, with the Alaska, the 
cream freezes in half the time and 
wonderfully smooth. Just get one 
of them and you’ll change your 
mind about ice-cream making 
being troublesome.” 


THE 


ALASKA 


FREEZER: 





Quick freezing is assured by the double action and 
high, narrow can of the Alaska. 
way, the dasher the other, while the open aerating 
spoons on the dasher whip the cream to a perfection 
of smoothness. 


The can turns one 


Write for our booklet of choice recipes 
for all kinds of delicious frozen desserts. 
ALASKA FREEZER 


Winchendon, Mass. 


Cdr, 











Harmony in Furniture 


of a room is to distribute the groups so that 
there may be an appearance of reasonable 
balance. Too many large or heavy pieces in 
any one place will cause a room to present a 
top-heavy, lopsided appearance. 

It is desirable also, as far as it may be possi- 
ble, to place the pieces so that there will be a 
fairly equal distribution in the matter of 
height. Too many high pieces in one place 
and too many low pieces in another will prove 
just as destructive to the proper balance of 
the whole composition as a congestion of large 
pieces. 

But remember that lack of height in a 
piece of wall furniture may often be compen- 
sated for by what is hung on the wall above it. 
Bear in mind that what goes on the wall above 
or at the sides is to be accounted just as much 
a part of the furniture group as what stands on 
the floor. It often happens that a picture or 
a mirror, along with the piece of furniture set 
beneath it—a cabinet, table, or the like—is 
quite enough to constitute a group that will 
satisfy the eye without the addition of lesser 
objects on either floor or wall. In such a 
case, however, look to it that the piece of 
movable furniture set below has sufficient 
size and breadth to insure balance and 
appear to support the upper part of the 
composition. Otherwise the effect will be 
top-heavy. 

A conscientious observance of the foregoing 
principles and methods of procedure will go a 
long way in enabling the perplexed householder 
to combat successfully the problem of reducing 
to order and submission a mixed collection of 
rebellious furniture. But even after one has 


| faithfully carried out all directions and worked 


a vast improvement, there will now and then 
be some uncompromising piece of furniture 
that obstinately defies all efforts to incorporate 
it satisfactorily in the composition and spoils 
the result by its persistent disagreement with 
everything else. 


Furniture Surgery 
Pieces of this sort are very rarely to be 


| found in furniture of eighteenth century origin. 


They usually occur among the florid, gross 
expression of the late Amercian Empire style, 
the more flamboyant conceptions of the Vic- 
torian era, or some of the ill-considered efforts 
of later devising. When such an annoying 
piece injects itself into the problem, there is 
another remedial expedient that may be 
applied to it and will more than likely prove 
successful. Try a little surgery and then 
refinish or paint it. By such means a complete 
transformation may be effected. Before re- 
sorting to amputation, however, and engaging 
in the labor of refinishing or painting, diagnose 
its objectionable qualities thoroughly and try 
to analyze those particulars in which it causes 
most trouble. The chances are that its worst 
offenses will be against the requirements of 
line or scale. ; 

To illustrate how such a_ regeneration 
may be wrought, let us take as an actual 
instance a massive, walnut, mid-Victorian 
sideboard surmounted by an elaborate series 
of shelves, supporting columns, beveled glass 
mirror and a superfluity of top-heavy scrolls. 
The body of the piece was unobjection- 
able; the superstructure was hopeless and 
really not at all necessary to the service- 
ability of the sideboard. Here was clearly 
a case for amputation. The whole super- 
structure was forthwith removed and there 
was left a piece of furniture closely resembling 
a seventeenth century Italian credenza ol 
satisfactory lines and proportions. The wood 
was good and nothing further had to be done 
to make the sideboard dwell amicably with its 
neighbors. 


Note: When writing us for advice about 
your home, please send a kodak picture or 
photograph of your house so that our sus- 
gestions may be consistent and in harmony 
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Delightful things to eat which add so much to yd 
the happiness of the Holiday Season can be pre- 


pared wit!: Domino Syrup. 


Use it as a “spread”; for making pure candies 
and cakes; for sweetening many cooked dishes. 


Its sparkling amber color and its popular cane 
sugar flavor will please every member of your 
family. Made by the refiners of the famous 
Domino Package Sugars. 


American Sugar Refining Company 


‘“ Sweeten it with Domino’’ 


Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, Confectioners, Brown; Golden Syrup; 
Cinnamon and Sugar; Sugar-Honey; Molasses 
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She locked the door 


—wound the clock 
—and then put the 
oats on for breakfast 


HAT was theold-fashioned way. 

But modernsciencehas provided 
a better way. Armour’s Oats relieve 
modern housewives of the bother of 
long cooking which was necessary 
in grandmother’s day. For 


“ARMOURS 
OATS 


Cook Perfectly in 10 to15 Minutes 


— an exclusive advantage 


They’re better, too, for the fine oat 
flavor is not lost in long cooking. You _ 
put Armour’s Oats on to boil when you # 
start the coffee and both are ready at 
the same time. ‘’They cook the quickest 
and taste the best.” 


Manufactured by 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
Chicago 
Makers also of these othe 
Guaranteed Cereals: 


Armour’s 


Corn Flakes 


Armour’s 
Pancake Flour 


Armour’s 
Macaroni Products 
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The Adventurers 


(Continued from page 64) 


regnancy had constrained on Hugh a certain 
self-discipline which was becoming habit now. 
On Polly’s part, the whole of her had formerly 
loved Hugh; the fact that a part of her now 
adored her baby did not lessen her love for 
Hugh, but subtly modified it. That physical 
attraction which each had possessed for the 
other, and which had always seemed to them 
both so beautiful a thing, was as vital as ever; 
but it manifested itself differently. Hereto- 
fore, at moments of awakened ardor, it had 
been instinctive for them to rush into each 
other’s arms; now, when Hugh most adored 
Polly, he was often content to watch her, to 
hear her tones, to assure himself that she was 
his. And when Polly found Hugh most lova- 
ble, where once she would have hugged him, 
she was now as like as not to caress him only 
with her eyes. It was not that they em- 
braced less often; it was that these caresses 
hada deeper meaning. The touch of hands had 
for both of them a sweetness and a reassur- 
ance richer and happier than a kiss had used to 
bring. The stream no longer ran so shallowly 
and swiftly; it was deeper now. 


XX 


THEY had a little tree no more than eight- 
een inches high, set in the middle of the 
dining-room table, for David’s first Christmas, 
and a rubber doll, small to fit his tiny fists, 
was tied among the candles. Polly held him 
on her knee while he watched the flickering 
lights with unblinking eyes, and cooed over 
him, and bade Hugh observe the wonder of 
the child. 

“Do you see? 
He loves them!” 

The baby, jerking spasmodically at both 
ends in a fashion curiously suggestive of the 
behavior of a fish just out of water, grinned a 
wide and toothless grin, revealing a mouth 
out of all proportion to his size. Hugh stood 
by Polly, his arms about her shoulders, not 
much interested in the baby except for her 
sake, but adoring her. David was still a 
baby to him, and nothing more; an inoffensive, 
embryonic being who slept whenever he was 


He’s watching the candles! 








permitted to sleep, and ate when opportunity 
afforded. and otherwise caused no disturbance 
at all. They called this their first rea] Christ- 
mas together. 

“For Christmas isn’t really Christmas 
without children, is it, Hugh?” Polly assev- 
erated. 

She was able to forget, that day, her 
increasing distress over the incompetence of 
Laura in the kitchen. Laura adored Polly, 
wept at the slightest chiding word, was 
willing to be a slave—but she did not know 
how to be orderly and neat, and Polly knew 
she must soon get rid of her. 

Polly had not yet revived the subject with 
Hugh. She expected opposition from him, 
and was for a while inclined to discharge 
Laura and replace her without telling Hugh at 
all until the change was accomplished. But 
these two could have no secrets from each 
other for long, and one evening in the second 
week of January, while they were preparing 
for bed—this was their hour for confidences— 
she told Hugh what she had decided. 

Hugh was at that moment chuckling good- 
humoredly because his mirror was tilted 
down so that it was useless to him. “Always 
do this, don’t you, Honey?” he laughed, 
restoring it to its proper angle. “When you 
clean up in the day time, I suppose you tip 
It down so you can take a look at yourself! 
I don’t blame you; I like to look at you, too.” 
_ It used to irritate you,” Polly reminded | 
him. 

“Oh, just when I was tired or hungry,” 
Hugh replied. “Or when I was worried about 
you. Didn’t take much, then, to make me 
mad.” 











They reminisced gleefully, remembering 





Madam—get acquainted with the Vacuette—the vacuum cleaner 
which operates automatically with its own self-contained mechanism. 


When the announcement was made a few years ago that at last there 
was a vacuum cleaner which required no ~ 
electricity, many women knew that 
they could discard old-fashioned @@® 
ways of sweeping rugs and car- 
pets. They found in the 
Vacuette a simple, automatic 
vacuum cleaner which actu-/#etsae 
ally cleaned their rugs and Axerest 
varpets and which was easy [igastee 
to use. 
In nearly a quarter of a 
million homes this remark- 
able device is now saving } 
time, giving women more 
leisure, giving a cleanliness 
that is simply wonderful. 
Women are delighted to find 
what little effort is required to obtain 


such results, for the Vacuette is as easy 
to operate as a carpet sweeper. 


O 


Millions of Tests Prove 


Its Wonderful Efficiency 


With the Vacuette you save the expense of elec- 
tricity and in this remarkable device you have a 
strong, easy-to-use, practical vacuum cleaner 
which should give you years of service, cost- 
ing you nothing to operate. 

Examine the Vacuette critically. Notice 
its compact form, its strong construction, 
and the simplicity of its mechanism. 
Nothing to get out of order, no unnecessary weight. 
And with all its advantages, its moe is only 
about half what anyone would willingly pay 
for a really efficient vacuum cleaner. 

Surely every woman who is responsible 
for the upkeep of a home, who places a 
value on her time, who knows the 
importance of saving her strength, 
will at least find out what the 
Vacuette can do. It costs nothing 
to learn all about the Vacuette 
The proof of its utility is 
given free to any house- 
wife who asks for it. 












































We have rep- 
resentativesin 
nearly every 
locality who 

can be found by 
referring to the 
name Vacuette 
Sales Co. in the 
*phone book. If, how- 
ever, you do not find 
one in F pte city, write 
to us and we will arrange 
for a free demonstration. 
Our representatives are re- 
liable men and women who 
show housewives how the Vacu- 
ette saves work and expense in the 






















































We Encorsca by “4 home. They have our backing and our 
= ~ recommendation. They will let you see 
\ the Vacuette actually at work —then you 


Priscilla 





can make your own decision about it. 


Wanted— Ambitious Men 


We can employ a few more active men (also women) 
as local demonstrators and salesmen. Appointments 
are being made now. The proposition is one of the 
most attractive ever offered in the agency field. 
If you are interested, write for information. 
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Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


The Scott & Fetzer Company, Dept. 33, Cleveland, Ohio 


Also Manufactured in Canada by VACUETTES, Limited, Miller Bldg., 48 York Street, Toronto 
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Neweo 


LAMP SHADES 
Q 


Allin an Envelope! 


A FASCINATING NEW 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Everything for making a beautiful 
lamp shade—“ All in an Envelope.”” 


All materials cut to exact size, ready 
to assemble and sew together, with 
instruction chart for every step in 
the making. With the Newco Art 
Envelope anyone can make a shade 
professionally correct in every detail. 


A Christmas gift of much greater value 
than the money will buy “‘ready made”! 


«All in an Envelope” at department 
stores, art shops, and electrical stores. 


BERNARD W. COWEN CORP., New York 
The above illustration shows “La Fontaine” an ex- 
quisite shade for boudoir or living room, made in 
seven colors and three sizes. Price of Envelope con- 
taining complete materials for assembling, ene 
wire frame: 12 inch shade, $6.75; 18 inch, $13.00; 


24 inch, $20.00. Send for Catalog. Over 50 designs 
to select from. Lamp shades at about half the cost, 


Any Newco Art Envelope sent direct by Parcel 
Post if dealer can’t supply you. Full satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


DEALISM, beauty 
and permanence can 
be happily combined 
in a Harrison Memo- 
rial of Barre Granite. 


Write for Booklet *E” 
HARRISON GRANITE 
COMPANY, Inc. 

200 Fifth Ave., New York 


HARRISON MEMORIALS 


Beams Mays MATERN ITY 


CORSETS, DRESSES, LAYETTES 
A trying period rendered safe, comfortable, unnoticed. Write 
for free illustrated catalogue No. 8 May, 10E. 46, New York 


The Adventurers 


their ancient difficulties as matter-of-factly 
as though they had been married twenty 
years instead of twenty months. Hugh got 
into bed, and Polly sat down on the foot of the 
bed to brush her hair while she talked with 
him. It was after an interval in which neither 
had spoken that she said, 

“I’m going to have to get rid of Laura, 
Hugh.” 

“Why?” Hugh asked. ‘“What’s she done?” 

“Oh, just the same old thing. She doesn’t 
know how to be neat.” 

Hugh laughed good-naturedly. “Nobody 
could be as neat as you are, Flinders,” he 
suggested. “I had an idea she tried hard, 
though.” 

“She does,” Polly agreed. ‘But she just 
wasn’t born with the instinct.” 

“You're always talking about that neatness 
instinct,” he commented. “It’s not an 
instinct. Babies aren’t instinctively neat. 
It’s an acquired—vice.” He chuckled at his 
own word. “You'll have to take her in hand, | 
Honey. When you get a little stronger.” 

“Oh, I have tried to teach her.” 

“Wi ell, you’re not well enough yet. Wait 
till you’re O K again; then it won’t look so 
hopeless to you.’ 

She shook her head vigorously, her thick 
hair rippling about her face. ‘I can’t wait,” 
she protested. “It makes me feel sick just 
to know she’s in the house.” 

“Shucks, Honey,” he insisted. ‘When 
you get hold of a willing, hard-working girl 
like that, you ought to try to make something 
out of her.” 

“But I have tried, Hugh,” she cried im- 
patiently. She had hoped to find sympathy 
and understanding in him; hoped in spite of 
herself. “I have tried, Hugh. i 

“T tell you, you’re not strong enough yet 
to tackle the proposition,” he insisted. 

. “T feel all right except for worrying about 
er. 


OLLY finished her hair and went into the 

other room to be sure David was snugly 
tucked in for the night. The baby was a sound 
sleeper; his ten o’clock feeding had already 
been abandoned because it was so difficult 
to wake him for it. He still woke and de- 
manded nourishment toward two in the morn- 
ing, and got it, but in spite of the fact that he 
never woke in the ev ening, Polly always went 
in to him before getting into bed. Hugh 
had begun faintly to resent this habit of hers; 
urged her to let the young one alone, let him 
sleep. He was already inclined to be jealous 
of the time she gave David; jealous of Polly’s 
devotion to their son. Her departure now 
faintly irritated him; he lay still, brooding, 
till she returned. Then while she adjusted 
the windows for the night, said in a tone of 
finality: 

“Just forget this foolishness about Laura, 
Polly. She’s pretty good, as maids go. 
You'll not find them much better.” 

When Polly got into bed, she was exas- 
perated with Hugh because he sought to 
dismiss her problem so authoritatively, and 
after a moment’s thought, she put her feel- 
ing into words. “You know, Hugh,” she 
reminded him. “It’s my job, after all, to 
run the home. I think you ought to back 
me up.” 

He protested explosively. “Don’t you 
want me to have anything to say about it? 
Good Lord, don’t you expect me to make a 
kick when I see you’re heading wrong?” 

“T think you ought to run your business and 
let me run mine,” she told him steadily. 
“T don’t interfere with you.” 

“Well, if I do something you don’t like, 
you're quick enough to tell me so.” 

“Only because I love you, Hugh, and want 
you to keep your ideals so fine.” 

“Well, as far as that goes, it’s because I 
love you that I want you to get along smoothly 
|at home.” He took her in his arms. “Now, | 
‘you just wait a while, Honey. Don’t let | 
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PRACTICAL 


U.S. PAT. 


HAIR CURLERS 


As flexible as fairy fingers—will curl 
the hair, long or bobbed, while you 
are dressing, or can be ‘kept on all 
night comfortably. 

Not the slightest danger of injuring 
the finest hair. 

Sold at notion counters. If your 
dealer does not carry them, write 


ASTER 


860 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


How to Reduce 
your Weight . 


OU NEED not carry ‘4 

one pound of excess fat, 
You can reducein a digni 
fied, simple wayin the pri- 


from 20 to 85 pounds cach; Fy 
and what so many others 
have done YOU can do. & 

Don’t reduce by drugs, you'll '& 
ruin your health; nor by diet | 
alone—you'll look old if you do. 

y way is ie common sense < 
way and you enjoy every step. 


Individual Instruction 
I attribute my marvelous success YJ 
to the fact that I give each woman 
special instructions just for her 
ndividual case. 1 build your vitality 
strengthen your heart, and teach 
you how to stand, walk and breathe. 
Send me your mii weight, age, 
and will poll you just what you 
should weigh. Your letters are held 
in strictest confidence. If you write 
NOW I will pase ou FREE my illus- 
trated booklet. rite to me today. 
15 years younger and 


Susanna Cocroft very much po 
Dept. 220 1819Broadway New York 


216 pounds---this year 
146. It is_surprisin 
how easy I did it. Ifee 
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THE NEI 
Lae SANTTAR 
WAY 


5 ow 
The Ide 

Paints. 1Shoe ao attached 
by screws to inside of door or wall of closet. —— 
ae ga it out—you will want more—others ha — done 

thesame, Made in the following retplost 
Olive Green enamel finish (made of heavy sheet metal) $1. 00 
Wood V: y and oak finishes for 2 pair 1. 50 

and 3 pair pair of either men 8 or women’s shoes 

not satisfac 
for attachi will 
mall package with "Don't open until Xmas” stamped on outside 
and will enclose greeting card if desired. 


qualit 
inan 
Posta; 


R.H 


to — 3 red gu of men’s or women’s shoes 
loney T tory.” 
2 pair racks measure id teebes in length—3 pair racks 26 inches. 
THE IDEAL SHOE RACK COMPANY 
Dept. G 101 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Cape Cod Fire Lighter 


Always Ready — Never Fails 


Polished 
Brass 


Light your log fire without the 
bother of kindling wood or paper. 
Sold by most dealers or sent direct. 


CAPE COD SHOP 
” Dept.P. 322 FifthAve. NewYork 
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Sond pty, 11S 
» ‘New ‘Day Dream 
“Alequaintance 


Se Cee 


Among the preferred suggestions for early, 
Christmas shoppers you_will find Day Dream 
Gift Packages at the better-shops. thers 

And, that you may learn ‘to know Day 
Dream without delay, we are offering the new 
“Acquaintance Box,” which brings you a 
generous trial packet of each of five better 
known Day Dream Boudoir Creations—the 
Perfume, Face Powder, Poudre Creme, Cold 
Cream and Soap. To obtain your “Acquaint- 
ance Box” send 25c in stamps or coin to 
Stearns, Perfumer, 6539 E. Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan. 

STEARNS—PERFUMER 
Detroit, Michigan Windsor, Ontario 
Established 1855 








“Oe Girt You 


g Can't Forget” C 





INDIVIDUAL STATIONERY 


Printed with $12 


any name and 
address for 

It is very pop- 

ular now to have 
one’s name and 
address print- 
ed on letters 
and envelopes. 
We will send this special lot of good 






PERSONAL STATIONERY 
LINEN Finn 









co swneTs 
100 ENVELOPES 






A useful gif 


t. 
quality fabric paper printed in navy blue—and packed 
ina neat box—postpaid anywhere in New England. 


Postage lic. elsewhere. Samples sent free on request. 


R.H. WHITE Co. Boston 8, Mass. 


(Established in 1857) 


FOLDING) 
TEA-WAGON | 


Charming for 
the Home 


All steel, Rubber tired. 

Folds compactly, easily | 
stored. Saves steps serv- | 
ing meals or refreshments. 
Beautifully finished | 
to match any furniture. | 
Ideal gift. Write for cir- 
cular. 


Fulton Company 
Dept. 93 
Bay City, Mich. 





| all that could be desired. 


| sometime,’ 


She was silent. 

“Promise, Flinders?” he asked winningly. 

She moved impatiently. “I know you’re 
just trying to help me, Hugh.” 

“Come on, promise,” he begged, and 
kissed her. 

**You haven’t any right to interfere, Hugh,” 
she said stubbornly. “It’s my job.” 

He thrust away from her impatiently. 
“Oh, all right!” They lay side by side, 
staring in the darkness, each angry with the 
other, resenting the other’s attitude. A| 
year before, the situation would have precipi- 
tated an emotional crisis; a series of recrimi- | 
nations and harsh words, meant to hurt; 
tears; kisses and reconciliation. There would 
have been no sleep for either of them until 
this process had been completed. But now, 
after a ridiculously few minutes, Hugh heard | 
Polly’s breathing grow soft and regular, and | 
at first he resented it because she had slept so 
easily, and then he chuckled, and turned on 
his side, and after a moment he slept, too. 

When he kissed her goodby in the morning, he | 
spoke of the matteragain. “Remember, you're | 
going to keep Laura for a while, Flinders.” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” she assented. 

But when she went into the kitchen to wave | 
him goodby from the window, the disorder 
there revolted her. She made up her mind; 
and when she had bathed David and put him 
to bed for his morning nap, she came down 
and told Laura to go. 

“At once,” she explained. “I will pay 
you your week; but I want you to go at once, 
Laura.” 

The maid was tearfully grieved. She hon- 
estly adored Polly, and her failure, when she 
had tried so hard to please, was incompre- 
hensible to her. It was, for Laura, a tragic 
hour, a black and shaking experience. Trying 
for Polly, too; she had no rest until the girl 
had weepingly departed. But when Laura 
was gone, a great peace immediately de- 
scended upon her, and she set about prepa- 
rations for dinner with a light heart, | 


singing as she worked. 
WHEN Hugh, came home and discovered 
her in a kitchen apron, he asked instantly, 
“What’s up?” 
“T’ve discharged Laura,” she told him. 
His face flushed with anger. He exclaimed, 
“You promised to wait a while!” 
“T didn’t promise,” Polly reminded him. 


Laura worry you. Wait till you’re stronger.” | 





| 





‘T said I suppose so.” 

“That’s just a quibble, Polly,” he accused. 
You’re just quibbling now.” 

Polly saw he was hungry, urged him to- 
ward his comfortable chair. “I can’t talk 
about it now,” she explained, “or my din- 
ner will be spoiled. You sit down and read, 
Hugh.” 

She fled to the kitchen, his recriminations | 
pursuing her, and when he came to the table, | 
it was with sulky eyes. But by the time | 
they were through dinner, he had melted, said | 
only. 

“You'll have to get some one else right | 
away, Polly.” 

She wagged a finger 
“Now, Hugh, this is my 

“But doggone it, I’ve 
that my wife has a maid. 

“Tf you say another word, Hugh,” she 
laughed at him, “I’ll not only do my work, 
but I'll take in washing, too.” 

He tried to be irritated, failed miserably, 
and laughed with her. ‘Laura was pretty 
bad,” he said at last, surrendering. 

Next morning, through one of the surburban 
agencies, Polly engaged a Swedish girl named 





at him warningly. 
business. ” 
got a right to see 


” 





| Elin, who proved to be a good cook, neat, 


She was, it proved, | 
to stay with them for three years, until her | 
marriage. | 

“Didn’t I manage that smoothly, Hugh?” | 
Polly demanded at the end of the first 
week. 

“Oh, I knew we’d have to get rid of Laura 
> Hugh agreed. | 
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Made on the 
Auto Knitter 


TRADE MARK 


Olde7yme 


ALL WOOL SOCKS 
The Proud Product of 
American Home Industry 


Made by hand in American homes 
on the Auto Knitter from the finest, 
softest, pure worsted yarn, Olde 
Tyme All Wool Socks combine 
long wear with perfect comfort. 

The elastic cuff makes them slip 
on easily; ankle fits snugly; full- 
ribbed leg of generous length; fitted 
feet; no tight toes or baggy heels. 


In popular heather mixtures 
and plain colors. On sale 
at over 9,000 men’s stores. 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc- 


630-638 Genesee Street Buffalo, N. Y. 





ABYS TLS 


A splendid gift for mother or baby. Rubberized basin and 
canvas dressing table combined. Fits on ordinary bath 
tub, waist high. No stooping in bathing. dressing or 
changing baby. Basin drains into tub underneath. No 
fuss or mess. Does away with awk- e 
ward lap-dressing. Baby can be 9 7 
quickly bathed and dressed, avert- of 
ing danger of catching cold. White 
enamel finish. Folds up. Ask 
your dealer or write for 
complete facts and special 


Fits on 
Xmas Offer.. 
ach dey W. J. Jackson Co., 


Any Bath Tub 
Rh ae 608 Ford Bldg., 
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Wit the establishment of Elin in Polly’s 
kitchen, existence ran smoothly for a 
space. David was well, slept most of the 
time, and Polly adored him. Huch, though 
there were moments when he resented the 
amount of time Polly gave the baby, for the 
most part took pleasure in watching them 
together. They observed each landmark jn 
David’s life with delight, and there are so many 
landmarks in the life of a baby. His first 
birthday, when he was a month old; the first 
Arrowhead Hosiery for children happily combines the three ene Be Sie tes Dene feaee, the pian: 
Ss ahi pee “Miss Manh a first time he sat up; his first efforts at creeping: 
SERINE —COMer, SEER ANS Weer. Mies Shapaattas his first articulate utterances—grotesque as 
an Arrowhead style—is popular with Children and Mothers they were. The first time he climbed to his 
of Children. Made of best lustrous mercerized yarns, with feet, the first upper tooth, the first lower tooth, 


heavily reinforced heels and toes. It’s a dainty stocking— lighthul ee ee oe > 
- For Polly, 


yet it is warm—and quite durable. he was always wonderful, but Hugh found his 
; chief enjoyment of his son in anticipation, 
Ask your dealer for Arrowhead Hosiery for all thz family, “T’ll like him better when he can talk” 
E he would say. “When he can walk! Whe 
“Miss Manhattan”—50c pair—for Misses we can slay sini And by and by hell 
be able to go off on trips with me.” 
RICHMOND HOSIERY MILLS They were much ye ~ in these days to 
Established 1896 retrospection as well = to anticipation. One 
c : evening found themselves discussing the change 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 350 Broadway, N. Y. City in their mutual feeling for each other. De. 
cided that it was not at all as it used to be, 
but much finer, and much happier. 

“T’m more in love with you every day,” 
Hugh told Polly. 

“And I with you,” she assured him. 

It was true; they were maturing. They 
had been youthful lovers, and youthful love 
is full of bitter as well as sweet. They were 
welding now into a finer union; they were in 
process of becoming man and wife. 

That David was to be a source of difficulty 
between them was not at first apparent to 
either Polly or Hugh. Hugh did not admit 
even to himself that he was jealous of the baby. 





E E at itt ° D « ti Polly observed this, but it awakened in her 
° only a tender amusement; she did not perceive 

Nn | in Q II ec Ions the dangers in this fact. Nor did she perceive 

that Hugh’s solicitude for herself and for the 


rey New ovate | Diffe re nt baby was being wedded to his native habit 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS SS son yaa ta eg 


“re what she considered her affairs. 
Hand-knitted article ‘ : HEIR first outright difference of opinion 
make ideal yet inexpensive holiday gifts, : where David was concerned developed in 
and in the December Prospect Style Bul- ff i March, when the baby was about five months 
letin have been assembled a number of ff “ old. David, as has been said, was accustomed 
novel suggestions for appropriate and wel- } to waken toward two o’clock in the morning 
come gifts, which do not require too much | and summon Polly by his outcries. She had 
time, skill or experience in the knitting. begun, of late, to give him a bottle at this time, 
Solve your Christmas problem with instead of nursing him. Polly’s sleep was 
always precious to her; she hated being waked 
up, found it difficult to go to sleep again; and 
these nightly interruptions told in some meas- 
ure on her disposition. Hugh, for a while, 
assumed the task of heating the bottle and 
giving it to David, but Polly woke just the 
5 same, and finally bade Hugh stay abed. 
aie “T don’t mind doing it,” she explained. 
Ask your dealer for our Prospect Sales Co., Inc. “And he and I have some beautiful cuddles, al 
: é ? alone, in the middle of the night that way. 
December Bulletin. 221 Fourth Ave. You should see the way he plays.” 
It’s FREE -:-Aapaiadnd Free De “He ought to be asleep,” Hugh said drowsily. 
If he can’t supply you Pld hae sg x La ghee we } “No sense in a healthy kid waking up at night. 
promptly, write us. full directions for knitting Christ- | Do him out to sleep <a for a change.” 
mas Gifts. This feeling on Hugh’s part, originating in 
Prospect Sales Co.,ie. his jealousy of the a wg Polly’s slumber 
221 Fourth Ave. and his resentment of the attendant discomfort 
‘Vata fone im | to himself, developed at last into a decision. 
j | One evening, before coming up-stairs to bed, 
Address_____ —_______— J when Polly went to the kitchen to prepare the 
bottle and have it ready for heating, Hugh 
protested: 4 
“T was talking to Davidson, in town today, 
Ee —— he explained. ‘He was in my class at college, 
_ Prospect Monthly Style Bulle- you know, and he’s a doctor now. I'll bring 
a Semen him out to dinner some night. But he says 
that a baby three months old can sleep 4 
night as well as not, unless it’s sick.” 


December 1922 Good Housekeeping 





Polly did not at once understand that he was 
serious, “These young doctors. just out of 
medical school always think they’re so wise,’ 
she laughed. “I’ll bet he has no babies of his 


own.” 
“Well, he’s not married, you know,” Hugh 


Polly’s r : 

for a chuckled. ‘“You’ve got to give him time. 

f the But I think he’s right about this, Polly.” 

hough There was some justice in Hugh’s contention. 

-d the David no longer awoke at two o’clock. Fora 

or the while it had been nearer three; now it was 

them usually almost four in the morning. “He 

itk in might as well sleep that extra two hours,” 

many Hugh insisted. 

$ first “A little baby needs lots of food,” Polly told 

e first him. She was calmly filling the bottle while 

v; the he talked to her. “If he’s hungry in the night, 

eping; he ought to be fed.” 

ue as “That’s the: point,” Hugh urged. “He’s 

to his not hungry. It’s just habit with him.” 

tooth, “Oh, I suppose eating’s just a habit, any- a 3 

e de. way,” "Polly said, smiling over her shoulder. Gl ; ? W h 
Polly, §f, “But you try to break off that habit, and P I] Owmng C veer ut m 
nd his bet you’d be hard to live with. Inotice you're} That’s what Novelite Spreads mean on the 


; cers: bie e * . ” 
tion cross when you’re hungry, just like David bleakest of days. 


When “WHAT do you say if we try it, anyway?” | Not only are they cheering in their lovely 





he'll * one insisted. “Try making him go till) colorings but they lighten the laundry bur- 
sD a T . . a 
aa “But what are you going to do when he den. Unlike the old-time heavy spread, Write us today for 
One cries?” Polly challenged with an air of finality.| Novelites are light and easily washed. Novelite Style Book 
hange “Let him cry,” said Hugh. , In Rose, Blue, Gold or all White come the Me PD b 
De- “Indeed we won't,” Polly replied. “Cry : Z 2 salina. Sn teas sec] and samples of fab- 
to be, two hours? He’d rupture himself.” quaint patterns worked in darning stitch, rics, naming your 
“Oh, he’ll get tired of it inside of half an‘hour,} basket weave blocks, clustered stripes, sam- favorite store. No 
day,” and go to sleep again,” Hugh retorted. “And| pler stitch and others. charge 
he won’t rupture himself now. He’s too old.” All w do os be. 
“Old?” Her tone was scornful. ‘He’s just ; wante S1Zes, cut-out or tuck-in corners, 
They Sve meets ol” pillow shams to match, $3 to $7. 
| love “Well, that’s old enough to sleep all night, 
were anyway,” Hugh insisted. 
ere in Polly had the bottle in her hand; she turned 
out the light. ‘You let me manage, Hugh,” 
iculty she suggested. ‘Taking care of David is my “ned Ga AT OFF 
nt to job, you know.” 
admit They put the bottle on the window- S P R E A D $ 
baby. sill to keep cool when they went to bed, but 
n her Hugh would not abandon his contention. He MARGRACE MILLS, Inc. 
rceive said no more at the time, but next morning,} James F. White &.Co., Inc., Selling Agents, Dept. B, 54 Worth St., New York 
rceive when David’s first cry woke them both, and eat nc dan ded Nb 
or the Polly would have slipped out of bed, Hugh | 
habit § caught her in his arms. 7 We aNurse ? 
bined “Wait a few minutes, Polly,” he urged. rs | t sant 
> with “You'll see. He’ll stop crying!” Learn in spare time athome ‘ 
Polly was very sleepy, was willing enough to Earn $30—$35 a week Cithemalieess ote 
stay in bed if it were possible. Not yet fully ry woman should learn. We hly during all stages of matern- 
vinion —— she mumbled something and relaxed in| #f : Hotere and icligious Workers ity. ‘un ater my ar hese 
ed in Hugh’s arms. In the next room David wailed Nis | TR pre mary, Lame tern Latest modes, cleverly desi 
° . sal condition. Patented ad- 
onths aloud, crying upon his mother for food. Somme” Endorsed by physicians, Estab- — provide ample expansion. 
omed After three minutes of this, Polly was wide- Hi Ni moon learning Beautiful Style Bool Book of Maternity 
ning awake. “You see!” she challenged. “He’s| > If you are over 18 and under 55 Sota Set PRED, Wot once! 
e had crying harder all the time, too. Let me go to # lepers 
time, him.” Become Independent] tee and stalls of, sBs" PMENT. Cr. Address Dept I! 
) was “‘He’s just mad, now,” Hughargued. ‘He’ll | (bieagoSehool of Narsing, Dept.5812,421 Ashland Blvd.Chicas? | a Bryant 3 wb 
vaked quiet down.” 
; and At the end of five minutes David was in full 
meas- cry, and for five minutes, ten, fifteen, his im- 


while, oF precations upon a cruel universe were blasting 


ie Hush tied to laugh at him. “Listen toe] MAKING HOUSEWORK EASY 


little imp,” he chuckled. “By gorry, hear him 





ined. yell. Isn’t he mad, though!” i 

es,all ff. “He wants his bottle,” Polly wailed. “I'd \/ lg Clean steel knives and forks, Te 

way. better go to him now.” PITT RTC es move stains and grease with 
“Just wait,” Hugh insisted. ‘He won’t cry 

wsily. over half an hour.” iy 

ight. But half an hour passed, and David was 

ge.” warming to the job. There was a serious 


Roccmiannaes about his crying that began to \ 
alarm Polly; the uproar was too much for i 
Hugh’s resolution. When Polly at last got Cleans _ Scours e Polishes 
out of bed, Hugh was ready to surrender. But : 
ee reaching for the bottle in the dark, 
tipped it over, and it fell out of the window GANS son 
and they heard it crash on the ground below. és oct oR : 
Polly irresolutely said she would go down and ” h tie oul og 


get a fresh bottle, but the accident coupled SaAro 
with the fact that David had heard their : 
movements and momentarily stopped his cry- 
ing—gave Hugh fresh courage. He persuaded 


Sole 
Polly to come back to bed again and wait and | Manufacturers ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., New York, U.S. A. 
see how long the baby would cry. 
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Satisfy that hankerin for 
the old- atime maple taste | 


Write today for free card 
set of 24 new and delightful 
Log Cabin recipes. 


Address Dept. C. The Log 
Cabin Products Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Towles\ 


TOWLE’S 


“ab Kole: CABIN : ; 


uTeL y PURE 
. MAPLE SUGAR 
TOWLE S 


LOG CABIN 


In three 
sizes 
at your 
grocer’s 


LOG CABIN  Syru 





BIGGEST VALUE IN THE WORLD 


The Write Gift that is ever remembered 
“.cARMBRUSTER, © 


(Siz inches tip to tip) 
An absolutely perfect, foolproof and unbreakable 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL 


(finest quality eraser), with -. —- oint ever ready 
write right including GILT veo NAME, SIEEL 
GLip and ONE DOZEN EXTRA LEADS. ‘Comes is arte: Cc 
tie flowered box at the popular price Ay 

Mailed prepaid Parcel Post insured. Send Check, Money Order, 
Cash or Stamps. UNION PENCIL CO., INC., 407 Broadway, Dept. 
M, New York City. Liberal discount to Banks and Business" " 





Loe WANTED out of way 
Ironing. Tested and 





L’Twas the night before Christmas, 
and all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not 
even a mouse.” 


Ii a mouse had seen the postman deliver one 
of these Super-Fruit TASTYKAKES, he 
couldn't help stirring around. Santa Claus 
will add an extra reindeer this year, for his | 
load will be brimming over with pretty blue | 
enameled boxes, filled with delicious Fruit | 
TASTYKAKE. | 
A real Christ stinas Day is filled with love, gifts | 
and happin A real Christmas dinner is | 
made com; let e with Super-Fruit TASTYKAKE. 
Packed in attractive blue enameled 

(with removable advertisement) in 1 

pound sizes, which sel! for $1.00 the pound 
Sent on receipt of check or C. O. D. by mail, 
carrying charges prepaid, 


% TASTY BAKING COMPANY | 
Dept. B, 2335 Sedgley Ave 
Philadelphia, Pa 


P.S. Do your Christmas shopping early. 
Send for one of these Fruit Cakes now, 
either for yourself or for some Les to 
whom you wish to make a gi t 
different 


He \ mTENT NO.LUIE960 


Ii 
SAMPLE se 
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Electric fron 

MYERS Cord Holder 
A. wonderful invention. 
Useful and of great con- 
\ venience. Grips the Iron- 
. ing Board. Keeps Cord 
while 


approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute. 


TN 


Cc. A. MYERS, 6322 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





If your coffee varies in strength 
and flavor—sometimes good and 
sometimes weak, don’t always 
blame the coffee. Who ground it? 
When? How long had it been ex- 
posed to the air after grinding? 
Grind your own coffee with 


ARCADE 


“CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


Buy one of your dealer and 
attach it to the kitchen wall. 
Store your coffee in its air- 
tight glass container and keep 
= dry and crisp until you need 

Grind what you need, 
a you need it, and not 
until then, and you will have 
coffee from which none of the 
goodness has been lost. 

Sold by dealers. Send postal 
for our free folder, “‘How to 
Make Coffee.” 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 
Freeport, Ill. 











The Adventurers 


“He’s not really suffering, you know,” hy 
reminded her. ‘“He’s just crying for you to 
come to him, just like calling you. 

“He’s lonely,” Polly whimpered sleepily 
“He thinks his mother is gone; she’s alway 
come to him before.” 

As though in corroboration, David, swung 


| into action once more, more robustly than ever. 


Hugh had to hold Polly in bed. . . . 

Half an hour later, Polly was holding Hugh 
He wanted to go in and destroy the source of 
this persistent outcry. Then they heard I:lin 
stirring in her room, and Polly called to her 
that it was all right. David, at sound of 
Polly’s voice, listened for a minute, then began 
again. 

“It’s darned funny,” Hugh declared. 
“Davidson said a baby wouldn’t cry more 
than half an hour unless he was sick, and | 
know darned well this kid isn’t sick, or he 
couldn’t make so much noise.” 

“He’s h-hungry, Hugh,” Polly wept. But 
she was too weary to oppose Hugh now; had 


| surrendered to his determination. 


At six o’clock, David was still crying when 


| she went in to give him his regular feeding. 


Both Polly and Hugh were weary and hollow- 
eyed and sick for sleep, but when David had 


| been fed, he beamed at them forgivingly, 


jerked and crowed in his crib, and smiled his 
toothless smile. 

But Hugh had made up his stubborn mind, 
and next morning they tried again. David 
cried an hour and a half. The morning after, 
he cried a scant fifteen minutes. And the next 
night he did not wake at all. 


“You see,” said Hugh triumphantly. “Now 


| he’ll sleep all night, and so can we.” 


Polly could not but admit this; nevertheless 
she felt her prerogatives had been infringed. 
But Hugh, by the success of his method in this 


| instance was given confidence. 


“That’s all you have to do, to handle even a 
baby,” he declared.. “Have more determina- 
tion than he has. Be firm with him. David’s 
old enough to learn the meaning of discipline 
now.” 

“Discipline?” Polly asked. 
do you—” 

“Oh, I don’t mean to horsewhip him, Polly,” 
Hugh replied amiably. “I’m not going to 
hurt him.” 

Polly looked at her husband as though he 
were suddenly a stranger to her; there was 
stark incredulity in her eyes. 


XXII 


what 


“Hugh, 


URING the winter Polly had_ steadily 
gained in strength. When the necessity 
for nursing the baby in the evening passed, 
she and Hugh used to go out together more 
frequently. They both liked the theater, en- 
joyed going to dinner in town, occasionally 
found pleasure in a moving picture. Polly 
gleefully called these occasions “bats” or 
“sprees” and looked forward to them with keen 
anticipation. They were usually arranged 
upon the spur of the moment; had an unex- 
pectedness about them which delighted her. 
When she was to meet Hugh in town for dinner. 
she was apt to sing about the house all that day. 
They had arrived at a working basis which 
served as a compromise between Polly’s tardi 
ness and Hugh’s punctuality. They no longer 
made appointments for an exact time; Hugh 
would say: “I’ll meet you at the Touraine 
between six and quarter past, say. Don’t 
matter if you’re a little late.” And Polly was 
as apt to be on time as he. He usually ex- 
pected her to be late, so allowed himself a little 
leeway; and when he kept her waiting they 
made a joke of it together, and she pretended 
to scold him. 

They were, during the early spring, happier 
together than they had ever been. Their 
daily life was a delight; the long, idle talks 
while they prepared for bed were sweet to both 
of them; and when they lay side by side. 
drowsily exchanging all the thoughts that were 











in their hearts, they were each so happy that 
Polly or Hugh was sure to exclaim: “This is 
the best part of marriage, isn’t it? Just being 
together, talking together, knowing each other 
so fully.” Theinterval in some respects resem- 
bled their honeymoon, but they were tenderly 
amused at each other’s ways and actions now, 
where in those days the slightest incident was 
sufficient to awake an ardent delight. Only 
one discordant strain marred the harmony 
of their existence; Hugh was beginning to 
discipline the baby. 

His first experience, in training David to 
sleep all night, had given him confidence. 
A few weeks later on, when the baby began to 
subsist entirely on the bottle, they had trouble 
in finding a mixture that agreed with him. 
Doctor Hood’s first experiments were not 
successful; a specialist did no better. David 
refused to gain weight. In this juncture, Hugh 
had compounded a formula with such success 
that David,.who was inclined to rapid growth, 
gained eleven ounces in a week. Hugh was 
inflated with his own success, felt increasingly 
responsible for the care of the baby. And one 
day, when David cried, Hugh went into the 
nursery, said harshly, “Be still, young feller!” 
And took one of the baby’s hands in his and 
slapped it sharply. 


HE baby was so astonished that hestopped 

crying and stared. But Polly heardandcame 
swooping, and David felt her consternation 
and began to cry. She gathered her son into 
her arms as though to defend him against the 
brutality of his father; and for a moment she 
and Hugh glared at each other like hostile 
dogs. But Hugh had learned the wisdom of 
keeping silent when he was angry, and he 
turned and went out of the room. Not till the 
next day did he speak of the matter to Polly. 

“Vou’ll find,” he urged, ‘that it will work. 
David will be better behaved, he won’t be so 
much trouble, and things will go easier right 
along.” 

Polly always felt a certain helplessness when 
she tried to argue with Hugh. He was so 
reasonable, his logic so unanswerable. She 
could only feel passionately that she would not 
have her baby hurt! 

But Hugh quite calmly showed her the folly 
of this attitude. ‘‘He’s going to be hurt all his 
life,” he reminded her. ‘‘And when we do it, 
it’s for his own good.” 

They reached no agreement; no agreement 
was as yet possible. But Hugh, more and 
more often as David grew older, began to take 
a hand in controlling the child’s life. He 
refused to let Polly answer the baby’s cry, he 
insisted upon a rigorous routine, and now and 
then, to enfore his will upon his son, he slapped 
the pink little hands. 

On their wedding anniversary they invited 
Mr. and Mrs. Broad to dinner, and old Hannah 
came to help Elin in the kitchen. During 
dinner, the baby up-stairs began to cry. It 
was after six o’clock; he was theoretically abed 
for the night and should have gone immediately 
tosleep. They ignored his crying, but Hannah 
did not. She came through the pantry from 
the kitchen to the hall and started up-stairs, 
and Hugh got up and went out to stop her. 

“Where are you going, Hannah?” he asked. 

“I’m going up to see what’s the matter with 
that blessed lamb,” she told him stoutly. 

“You mustn’t do that,” he said command- 
ingly. “We let him cry himself to sleep if he 
wants to. Come back down here, Hannah!” 

The old woman stared at him belligerently. 
“And is that so, then? Many’s the time I’ve 
dandled you, so you’d be quiet while your maw 

and paw ate their dinner. Now you go mind 
your business, and don’t try telling things 
to me.” 

Hugh flushed angrily, felt himself ridiculous, 
but he knew from long experience that he 
could not force Hannah to do anything, or to 
refrain from doing anything. He came back 
into the dining room, trying to laugh at the 
incident. “Hannah’s old-fashioned,” he said, 
apologizing for her. “She doesn’t under- 
stand.” 
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r S vanchetcried Drasnanitake 
care of the man, Swill manage the master! 






ND in three seconds this dauntless hero has 
made good his word. In as many more 


LORNA DOONE minutes, D’Artagnan, the fugitive, has become 
By R. D. Blackmore de Wardes, the nobleman—while back in the 
i fisencat tormsicedloe grove lies the real de Wardes, master swords- 


by Harold Brett man, groveling in the dust. 


Price $3.50 Full of stirring adventures and tales of loyalty 
and courage is this fine old novel of France by 
This tale of. Old England has Cae eR: PS See 
lived for years and will continue the master story -teller, Dumas: 
to thrill the readers for genera- 


tions to come. Never before © TETE THREE MUSKETEERS 


has it been put out in such 


oe Se Pee Adapted for Juvenile readers Illustrated in color 
in color by Harold Brett—it is by Carolyn S. Bailey by Harold Brett 
a fitting addition to the Bradley Price $3.00 
De Luxe Library. The best books for children are the old books that have 
Everyone delights to read of been popular for many years. Often, however, they dwell 
too much on matters of interest to the adult mind only. 


its charming heroine, Lorna 
Doone, and her brave lover who In producing the de luxe edition of this wonderful cld 


meets danger with a smiling tale, the editor has retained all the adventure and romance, 
face,to win her loveand insure  clothedin Dumes’ own words, and has expurgated every- 
her happiness. A charming thing the child is not interested in—and should not read. 
A splendid gift book for children. 
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Ask your bookseller for these books. If he cannot supply you 
we will ship direct on receipt of price. Complete catalog free 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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Special 
a : Xmas 
A Curtains Offer 
: OF 


DISTINCTIVE 
FINISH 


Handkerchief hemstitching of exquisite fineness 
gives a distinctive finish to Vanitie curtains, 
which are not commonly found in stores. Material 
of high grade, which launders well. Priced low. 
Hemstitched Dutch curtains of crossbar 
check Swiss muslin. With valance. Headed ¢ 29 
ready to hang. 2% yds. long. l 

A pair, only... cc cccccccccccceces Pinte 


Hemstitched ruffled curtains of crossbar 
$939 


















Hand-rubbed, Satin-finish Mahogany 


Alarm Clock 


The alarm clock on your dresser need no longer 
be an eyesore. You can now have one of hand- 
rubbed Mahogany that will harmonize with the 
other dainty things of your boudoir. 


The rich case of hand-rubbed satin-finished Ma- 



























Swiss. 2% yds. long. 












































A pair, only. . VELTESENE SIS SRS LENS GSMO hogany, length 12 in., height 6 in., conceals a 
Ruffled curtains of Orders filled prompt- standard Waterbury ‘‘Vigilant’’ clock with artistie 
high-grade marquis- ly. We pay postage. dial and rounded glass. As the clock itself is of 
ette double - needle Samples sent on re- Standard size a new one can be replaced in the 
hemstitched 50 ceipt of 4c postage. case at any time; consequently the case is good for 
The pair, only..... s lifetime. Here is a masterpiece of surpassing 

: : o,.° aintiness and refinement priced at but little more 
Peg pee nna pot yl Sn The Vanitie than the ordinary alarm clock. Ask your dealer 
aprens.of diferent patterns or send direct—$5.50 postpaid (West of Rockies 

sttily tied in dainty 1 Company $5.75). Money refunded if not satisfied. 






pretthy tied in dainty gift 


x. Crossbar Swiss mus- : 
lin. Handkerchief hem- $445 90 Gecutectes Street 
‘reovidence, R. 1. 


stitched. TheThree. . . 








BRENDAN P. COLE & CO. 
Dept. 14,229 Edmund Place, Detroit, Mich. 
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When you give a book for Christmas 
‘ou pay a compliment to a friend. 
A Gift Edition Supreme: 


Che White 
Company 


By A. Conan Doyle 
ILLUSTRATED IN FULL COLOR BY N.C.WYETH 


A beautiful new edition of one of the most 
thrilling historical novels ever written—a 
heroic tale of the merrie days of Edward 
III, of the venturesome Black Prince, of 
Sir Nigel, and the Lady Maude. . . . A 


Other “Cosmopolitan Quality ; : ' 
story that. instructs while it .entertains. 


Editions,” similarly bound: 
A TALE OF Two jo snivieae With 13 brilliant full-page paintings 
ROBINSON CRUSOE by America’s foremost color artist; 

are now on sale at bookstores. gilt top — $3.50 at bookstores. 


By 
Emma - LINDSAY 
SQUIER 


With a 10-page intro- 
duction by 


One of Paul 
Bransom’s 
many tilus- 
trations for 
“The Wild 
Heart.” 


Gene 
Stratton 
Porter 





Che Wild Heart 


ARENTS, teachers and critics are calling these beautifully 
illustrated nature stories the greatest ‘‘find’’ of many years. 
Readers of Goop HousEKEEPING, where “The Wild Heart” 
stories first appeared, know what an ideal gift for children this 
book will make. There are smiles, moist eyes and heart throbs 
in every chapter of it—Now on sale at all bookstores—Price $2.00. 


1 


The Finest Gift for ideas People! 
Ghe Works of 
Oscar Wilde 


In 5 Handsome “Pocket Size’? Volumes 
Richly bound in lavender leather 

Stamped with real gold 

works are immortal—he will live 
generation to generation as the 

master of. the English language. 


Wilde’s 
on from 
supreme 


This thin-paper, large-type edition con- 
tains as many pages as ten average books. 


$2.50 the volume; $12.50 the set, boxed. 


Edition 


The Cosmopolitan 
now on sale at bookstores. 


@sinopolitan Book @rporation 


9 West Fortietn STREET, New YorK 
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The Adventurers 


“Hannah was a mighty good nurse,” his 
mother remarked equably. “She did more 
to raise you and Dave than I could have 
done.” 

“Oh, we grew up in spite of her.” Hugh 
asserted. “She'll cuddle David tonight, and 
tomorrow night he’ll remember it and cry for 
an hour or so before he goes to sleep. She’ll 
make over him tonight, and I’ll have to spank 
him tomorrow night to bring him back to 
routine.” 

Polly said hopefully, “I think he’ll be all 
right, Hugh.” 

Polly’s mother came to Hugh’s support. 
‘‘Hugh’s quite right,” she said positively. 
‘*You were never one to take advice, Polly, but 
if you would take my advice, you’d have less 
trouble with this baby, I’m sure.” 

“But he’s no trouble,” Polly pleaded. 

Her mother smiled and looked at Mrs. 
Broad. “He’s still a novelty to Polly,” she 
said. ‘She doesn’t understand the necessity 
for discipline.” 

Mrs. Broad hesitated for a moment. “I 
always believed in discipline,” she agreed. 
“That is, in regular hours, and regular 
feedings. But I must confess I never 
found it necessary to spank Hugh’s hands 
till after he was old enough to get into real 
mischief.” 

“Tf you’d started it younger, so that I would 
have understood that I had to obey you, you 
wouldn’t have had to lick me later on,’”’ Hugh 
argued. “It’s just as easy, or easier, to teach 
obedience to a baby as to a boy three or four 
years old. All you have to do is to be careful 
never to give a command you can’t enforce, 
and never permit any disobedience from the 
beginning. It makes it easier later on.” 


R. BROAD had taken no part in the dis- 
cussion, but he now asked: 

“How do you know, son? How many chil- 
dren have you, three or four years old?” 

Hugh laughed, and they drifted into talk of 
other matters. But after dinner, Polly, seek- 
ing sympathy, drew Hugh’s father aside and 
asked, 

“You don’t believe in spanking David, do 
you?” 

The white-haired man said gently: “It’s 
been my observation that the best thing for 
a baby is a lot of love, and a lot of cuddling in 
his mother’s arms, my dear. They -thrive 
on it.” 

Polly nodded. “That’s what I say. But 
Hugh won’t understand?” 

When she and Hugh were alone together, she 
spoke of what his father had said. Hugh 
shook his head. 

“T know,” he agreed. “And your mother 
thinks I’m right, and I guess my mother is 
betwixt and between. They all disagree.” 
He slipped his arm around her. “But Polly, 
this is our job, a thing we’ve got to handle in 
the way we think best. We’re responsible, and 
if we take the responsibility, we must also 
assume the authority. It’s our job, Polly. 
Not for them to decide.” 

“T know,” Polly assented. 

Hugh was right, of course; it was their task, 
their duty. To do what seemed best to them. 
But what seemed best to Polly and what 
seemed best to Hugh were very different 
matters. The rift between them was widening 
every day. 

(To be concluded) 


“WOMEN ix che 
NEW WORLD” 


[It BEGINS in January, a series of articles 

by that keen analyst of women and 
student of sociology, W. L. George—a 
series that will clarify to definite de- 
cision your own vague wonder if women 
are different and the world is changed 
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Sunsweet Prunes are such nat- 
ural sweetmeats—rich, juicy, 
flavor-full—that it’s easy to 
transform them into feature 
dishes for any fe tive occasion. 
Ask your grocer for Sunsweet 
Prunes—the finest California 
produces—in the new 2-pound 
carton. You'll find it the handi- 
est as well as the healthiest 
thing in the house. And send 
for the new Sunsweet Recipe 
Packet. It will open your eyes 
tomore than §0 delicious prune- 
possibilities. Use the coupon 
below—it’s free! 


SUN 


CALIFORN 1A’ S Recipe packet coupon—free! 
NATURE- FLAVORED California Prune and Apricot Growers Association 


£ ~y 1244 Market Street, San Jose, California 
Es Please send me, without cost, the Sunsweet Recipe 
. Packet 
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Your Favorite Apple 


How to Get It at Its Best 


Any One of 6 Varieties—the One Sure Way to Select It 


ORE than 3,000 apple growers in the 

great Wenatchee District, Washing- 

ton, have made it possible for apple lovers 

to get a better apple of their favorite kind 
than they have ever known before. 

The finest Jonathan and other popular 
varieties—all grow in this famed valley in 
an incomparable way. 

Once you taste them you’ll agree. And 
you'll always want your apple from this 
apple paradise. 


A Favored Spot 


HE Wenatchee District was designated 
by Nature to grow apples only. So these 
3,000 apple specialists grow nothing else. 
The soil is wonderful volcanic ash, rich 
in minerals, which the light rainfalls never 
wash away. 
Clear, cold nights, an ideal altitude, and 
year-round warm sunshine make crisp, 
firm, tender, juicy fruit. 


Pure snow-water from high mountains is 
fed by scientific irrigation to each tree 
exactly according to its needs. 


Then the growers “thin” the trees of 
more than half the fruit, so each remaining 
apple gets the full vitality of the tree. 


Yet Low Priced 
OU’D think apples like these would 


bring an extra price, yet they cost no 
more than many lesser kinds. 

The reason is, an entire crop of perfect 
apples. The “thinning” means more fine 
fruit per tree. The rancher doesn’t let 
poor apples grow. 

The result is finest apples at an ordinary 
price. 

Buy them by the box for these fine apples 
keep—the last from the box is like the first, 
a perfect apple. You can depend on that. 


“An Apple a Day Keeps the Doctor Away” 
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Six favorite varieties all marked by this phrase. 
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Eat the Right Apple 
at the Right Time 


Jonathan—October, No 
December. !+r 

Deli ‘ 
ber j 

Ron 
cem ys 

wecember, January, 


Stayn 
February. 

Spitzenberg—December, Janu 
ary, February. 

Winesap— February, March, 
April, May, June. 





The famous Wenatchee Apple 
District, Washington. Known the 
world-over for the apples it produces. 
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Experiment in 


Cooperative 
Housekeeping 


By 
Mary E. Dupuy 
N this day of the high cost of everything 


and especially mere living, it is, of course, 
a problem to live comfortably and well on 


a moderate income. Unfortunately, the young | 
people with a five-thousand-dollar income are | 
very apt to have the same standard of living | 


that a ten-thousand-dollar income would bring. 
My husband and I belong to this great class. 
We are both college bred and were brought up 
in fairly comfortable circumstances, and at 
twenty-nine, he is making a hundred dollars a 
week—fifty-two hundred dollars a year. A 
good salary, you say, for a young man, and yet 
we have found it hard to live even comfortably, 
much less with any ordinary luxuries. That 
was until last spring. 

Since then, by an experiment in cooperation 
which is proving very interesting, we consider 
that we have not only succeeded in living 


within our income, but that we are getting so | 


infinitely much more for our money than 
before, that it would surely interest others who, 
like ourselves, are not yet in a position to buy 
a home. 


Our Individual Problem 

We have been married four years and have a 
little girl of three. We married on $125 a 
month, and considering six months in the army 
at thirty dollars a month—the baby, who was 
born the day Bill received his discharge—a 
mastoid operation—paying back what Bill 
borrowed to get through school, etc., we have 
not been able to save much, about $600. 
Two years ago we were paying $55 a month 
for a tiny, three-room apartment in a large 
city. There was no porch, no garden—only 
the fire escape or the roof for my baby to get 
her fresh air. It is a lucky mother who does 
not know the interminable walks to get a baby 
into the open air! A year ago we lived ina 
suburb for our daughter’s sake. The best we 
could do was to pay $65 for four rooms and 
a bath in a private house which, until our 
advent, had been entirely innocent of modern 
improvements. We insisted on gas and elec- 
tricity; they did have plumbing happily, but 
even we could not persuade them to install a 
furnace. So we lived by baseburners. Last 
May, when we felt we couldn’t stand it any 
longer, we were up against it hunting for a 
small house or an apartment. Even on the 
“easy term” system we felt we could not 
manage to buy at the prevailing prices. But 
with Bill’s new position we felt that we could 
pay up to $100 a month for rent, including 
heat. We could find nothing that came even 
near to satisfying our desire for a little real 
comfort and charm in our home—and an out- 
of-doors space for a garden and a playground 
for Babs. 

We had dinner one night with another young 
couple whose situation was precisely ours. 
They had practically the same income, although 
they owned a car and we did not. They, too, 
had a little girl; they, too, wanted to move. 
We four put our heads together, and to put it 
mildly, we are delighted with the result! 

Briefly, we have pooled our rent and have | 
taken together a beautifully large, spacious 
house, situated on nearly three acres of ground. 
The house itself has a large living-room, sun 


A Successful 











parlor, hall, dining-room, and kitchen down- 
stairs. The second floor has on each side of 
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Women of discrimination who | 
recognize the best,whenever and er 
wherever they encounter it, are | 
responsible for the widespread | 
popularity of The Premier, now | 
in use in over 000,000 homes. 
We appreciate the prestige they 
have given “The Premier. 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured and distributed in Canada by 
The Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and Branches 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Dept.110, G.H, Cleveland, O. 







os 





Please have nearest dealer call or ‘phone for appointment to 
demonstrate The Premier in my home without obligation to 
me or 


O Please send me free color booklet, price, convenient terms 
and nearest dealer’s name. 
(Check your preference) 










Name F erate on 














Street Addvess Cp 








R.F.D. State ‘ __ Telephone Number 































































Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
says, in Good House- 
keeping Magazine: 

“If I were left to pre- 


scribe a school luncheon, 
it would be 





Wheatsworth Crackers 
buttered, form the ideal 
sandwich for 
days. 
member of the family 
“after school.” 


FS @ 


ANAK 







Whol 





ers—crisp 
the wholes 







a whole 







wheat sandwich, but- 
tered, a cup of milk and 
an apple.” build stren 





* * * 









Children s 






and other 





school 
Also for every 








Delicious, Healthful 


Um-m-m--- 
They’re Good! 
Get them 
with the 
coupon 


e Wheat Crackers 


Send today for the good-sized sample package 
of Wheatsworth Crackers. Just what you’ve 
been looking for. REAL Whole Wheat Crack- 


and fresh from the oven, with all 
ome sweetness of ripe wheat. 


Every tempting morsel is rich in Nature’s 
mineral salts, vitamines and bran—rich in the 
energizing food elements which protect health, 


gth, nourish body and brain. You 


will love the wonderful Wheatsworth flavor. 


imply revel in it. Delicious, too, 


with preserves, chocolate, butter, cheese— 


tasty fillings you can think of. 


Right now—mail the coupon for a 


12 
Generous Sample Package 
F.H. BENNETT BISCUIT COQ. 


143 Ave. D, New York City 






I enclose 4 cents in stamps to pay for postage on 
Free Sample of Wheatsworth Whole Wheat Crackers 
to be sent to me promptly at the address here given. 
















Put half 2 
in the cup. 






perfect cup 








Get the size 
Tea also in 










Dept. 2 





Fill Out & Mail 
This Coupo 









“A Cup As To Sweeten lt 


waste and no kitchen worries. 
cnd. Faust Soluble Coffee on sale at all grocers, 


% C. F. BLANKE Tea and Coffee Co. 


FAUST 






i 
! 
| 
' 
' 
I 
1 
| Name 
| 


ne 















As EasyTo Make 






teaspoonful of Faust Soluble Coffee 
Add boiling water and you have a 
of coffee. 






No grounds, no mess, no 
Faust Soluble Tea 






you need from 40 cts. to $4.25. Faust 


soluble form. 






St. Louis, Mo. 
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KITCHEN CREAM SEPARATOR 


Give Her A Skimit 


Give practical gifts this Christmas. For 
the housewife, get something that daily 
saves household expenses and inconvenient 
work, Give her a SKIMIT. 
SKIMIT siphons the cream from bottled 
milk—a half pint from a quart bottle 
—cream that whips. Milk undisturbed, 
Saves buying bottled cream. Saves most 
“} homes about $2 a month. 
| No pumping; merely extend plunger and 
} the cream flows into the pitcher. 20 


seconds does it. 
All metal, easily cleaned and steril- 


ized. Thousands used. Money-back 
guarantee. Polished, $1; beauti- 
fully nickeled, $2, postpaid. Send 
your order TODAY Agents and 
dealers wanted. 


*« Skimit Mfg. Co. 
315 High Ave., 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


































Cooperative House- 
keeping 


the hall, two bedrooms, a bathroom, and a 
sleeping porch. The third floor has two more 
bedrooms, one of them very large with twin 
beds, and two bathrooms. There is a garage 
connected with the house. Besides this, on 
the first and second floors, there are two 
large, open verandas extending across the en- 
tire back, or long way, of the house. We 
rent it furnished, and it is done in excellent 
taste, with oriental rugs downstairs, a grand 
piano, upholstered chairs and davenport, and 
on the second floor, mahogany bedroom things, 
most of them real antiques. For all this we 
pay $87.50 a month per couple, or $175 a 
month total, to the owner. 

Before you raise your eyes in horror at the 
idea of sharing a house with another couple, 
and think of the lack of privacy necessarily 
involved and how terribly you would get 
on each other’s nerves before you had done it 
a week, hear me out, I beg you. Stop to con- 
sider that here are four reasonable human 
beings anxious for the same things, namely, 
to make the most of the undoubted advantages 
financially of such an arrangement, and to 
minimize to its limit the one big disadvantage, 
the lack of privacy. Since we were all frankly 
determined to live unto ourselves as much as 


7/ possible, the ways and means were not so 


hard to find. After a week or two Jean and I 
evolved our system, which combines the great- 
est possible financial saving over our old way 
of spending when we were alone, with the 
greatest possible independence and _ privacy 
for each couple. 

At the start, the day we got here, we divided 
the sleeping apartments into two equal parts. 
This was easy, as thé second floor has the same 
thing on either side of it, completely separated, 
namely, two bedrooms, bath, and sleeping 
porch for each couple. We flipped a coin, and 
the thing was done. The third-floor bed- 
rooms we do not need ourselves, so they are 
guest-rooms. The first floor we have not 
tried to divide, as it is unalterably a one- 
family arrangement. 

We do not, however, eat together. The 
meals are prepared at the same time and by 
one person, but one couple eats in the dining- 
room, while the other eats in the sun parlor. 
All that is necessary is to put everything for 
one family on a tea wagon in the kitchen, and 
then in one trip it is rolled in through the 
living-room to the sun parlor and the table set 
there. We find it much pleasanter this way, as 
dinner-time is the especial time, I think, when 
you want to be alone. Your husband is 
hungry and tired; you are hungry and tired; 
your baby, if she is still up, is apt to be fretful. 
You don’t want to have to be polite to out- 
siders; you simply want to relax and talk over 
with your husband all the little intimate things 
that concern yourselves alone. 


Dividing the Housework 


As to the actual working arrangements for 
Jean and myself, they are these. We take 
turns, a week at a time, in doing the cooking. 
The week that Jean is cook I have absolutely 
nothing on my mind in the way of planning or 
preparing. When dinner time comes I merely 
set my table in the sun parlor and help dish 
things up. Then I wipe dishes for her after- 
ward. During my week tlie process is reversed. 

At the begining of my week I take $25 of 
my money and keep it in a special box. This 
is my housekeeping money for that week, and 
with it I pay for all meat and groceries. a 
cleaning woman for one day ($3.75), and the 
laundry for the week (it comes back rough-dry 
and averages four to six dollars). Suppose 
the last two items average $9 per week. 
This leaves $16 for groceries per week, or 
$8 per couple. Can you feed yourself, your 
husband, and your child on $8 a week? I 


| never could. I used to spend about $15 to feed 


my own family, This $8,I should add, is good 
only during the summer, when we have so 
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many fresh vegetables from our own garden. 
Also. that figure does not include ice or milk. 
The monthly bills—ice, milk, electricity (we 
use an electric stove and so have no gas bill), 
telephone, etc—we gather together each 
month, add up, and each pay half. 

Our cooking week runs from Tuesday morn- 
ing until Tuesday morning. This is in order to 
give the cook the benefit of her Sunday’s left- 
overs to use up on Monday. By Tuesday 
there is usually an empty larder. 

Then, too, if I am to be the cook one week, 
that is the week I am free to have guests. 
That is, of course, unless there are reasons for 
having them another time. That week Bill 
and I are the ones to use the dining-room to 
eat in. That week, also, my husband attends to 
the furnace and the small coal stove which 
heats our water. We pay for our own guests, 
into the housekeeping money box, at the rate 
of fifty cents for dinner and twenty-five cents 
apiece for the two other meals. If we our- 
selves are absent for meals, we are paid out of 
the housekeeping fund, into our own pockets, 
at the same rate. At the end of the month, 
money left in the box, if any, goes toward 
paying the monthly bills. 


The Garden Helped 


We have been able to keep our grocery 
bills as low as they are largely because of our 
garden, the possibility of which is in its turn 
due to our being able to pay a higher rent. 
During the summer we bought practically 
no fresh vegetables, as we had an abundant 
supply of asparagus, peas, beets, string-beans, 
potatoes, rhubarb, celery, corn, carrots, cab- 
bages, cucumbers, spinach, lettuce, and 
tomatoes, not to mention several muskmelons 
and even a watermelon! The two last were 
an experiment in themselves and have caused 
a good deal of interest! Lawrence, the other 
husband, is the handy man and is our official 
gardener. Bill looks ornamental, but his soul 
doesn’t yearn to be too intimate with nature, 
so we have set it as his duty to keep the grass 
cut, and it is quite a job with a couple of acres 
of lawn! So, still ornamental, he bought a 
beautiful khaki suit for the purpose, and 
every week-end, if any one asked our youngster 
where her Daddy was, her invariable reply 
was, “Tutting dass.” Usually with truth. 
We all rather “ragged” Lawrence about his 
cantaloupe and watermelons. I offered a 
nickel for every muskmelon we could eat, but 
I am already out fifty cents, now in the middle 
of September, and there are more coming. I 
can only hope for an early frost. 

Of some of these vegetables we had such a 
surplus that out of our own garden produce 
we have canned 32 quarts of string-beans, 22 
quarts of tomatoes, 1o quarts of rhubarb, and 3 
quartsofbeets. We arestillamateurs at both 
gardening and canning and could doubtless 
do much better another year. 

This canned goods, of course, will help 
considerably during the winter months, al 
though our grocery bills will then be somewhat 
higher. Jean and I discovered at the begin- 
ning, to our mutual satisfaction, that our ideas 
on setting a table were for simplicity combined 
with abundance. For instance, our ordinary 
dinners consist usually of a meat, potatoes, 
one other vegetable or a salad, and a dessert, 
usually with cake. This, I think, is the average 
dinner in the average American home. Once 
in a while we do without meat, substituting 
an egg dish perhaps. If we have soup we may 
dispense with something else. 

One great advantage to the wives is the 
way we can take care of each others’ babies. 
So far we have not spent one cent in outside 
help for our children. When one of us wants 
to go out, she can always leave her child with 
the other mother. And the children them- 
selves are so much better off. As playmates 
they are contented and busy, whereas if each 
had to depend on herself or her mother for 
entertainment, it would greatly complicate 
the problem. Our children are outdoors all 
day long, and it needs only one mother to keep 
an eye on both children. 























































Viko Percolators, detachable 
handles, welded spouts, 
$1.50 to $3.00. Viko Double 
Boilers, 4 sizes, extra large 
bottoms, $1.20 to $2.10 


VIKO—a gift for her lifetime 


It is a compliment to her ideals of Remember—Viko is not at all ex- 
housekeeping — your thoughtfulness _ pensive and its quality is pledged with 
in giving her fine aluminum cook- a guarantee which represents thirty 
ing utensils—VIKO, The Popular years’ experience in the making of 
Aluminum. aluminum goods. 


Viko Tea Kettles, weld- 
ed spouts, ¢ sizes, large 
bottoms, $1.85 to $3.70 





Viko utensils are a constant inspira- Leading stores, everywhere, are Viko 
tion in any kitchen. stores. Their stocks of Viko are sold 


Every Viko Aluminum utensil, out early. Better not wait too long to 
whether percolator, double boiler or make your gift reservations —or selec- 
tea kettle, is made from thick, pure, tions for your own kitchen. Send for 
sheet aluminum rolled repeatedly miniature Viko Catalog No. 5V. 


under heavy pressure, in OUf OWN For the children, there are Nursery 
mills, to give a dense, hard grain Rhyme sets, exact miniature copies of 
which assures a lifetime of service. mother’s kitchen utensils, in beauti- 
Your dealer has Viko utensils in deco- fully colored boxes with Mother 


tative holly boxes. Watch for his Goose tales on each side, a novelty 
window display! whichsparklestheeyesoflittlefolks. 


Prices somewhat higher in extreme West and Canada 
Dealers— Ask Your Jobber 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 








The Popular Aluminum 
*POMPEIAN aerated 





family. All those delectable appetiz- 
ing. nourishing dishes, which only the 





French cook knows how to prepare. 
served on your own table—sauces and 
salads, sautés and friecassees, crisp 
‘ rolls and fancy breads, pastries and 
confections. Hundreds of recipes, rer 
resenting the experience and artistry 
of M. Xavier Raskin, chef par ercel- 
lence. clearly set forth for beginner 


or expert, in a book of 700 pages 


Sold Everywhere “The French Chef in Private American Families.” postpaid 35.00. 





Rand McNally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago. 















Electrical Appliances 
ei Christmas Suggestions 


i Electric Kitchenette, Stoveand Toaster. [FE aEEas 
mw Two Heats. Price $9.50. 

en Toaster. Nickel Plated. Self- 

adjusting brackets. Price $4.50. ; 
All goods guaranteed. Immediate delivery. 


Redtop Electric Co., Inc., 8 West 19th Street, N.Y. 
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Your Search for the 
Perfect Gift Ends Here! 


EIRLOOM PLATE is so beautiful—so rich 

in character, design and finish—that it 
carries with it a certain pride of possession. You 
will know the real joy of giving when you select 
Heirloom Plate as your Christmas remembrance. 


Heirloom Plate is guaranteed for 100 years— 
which is effective evidence of its unchanging 
quality. 


Two superb patterns, the ADELPHI and the 
CARDINAL— in attractive gift boxes. The selec- 
tion is a matter of individual taste. Only at good 
stores. Literature and name of the Heirloom 
Plate store nearest you upon request. 

WM. A. ROGERS, LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Toronto 





- 36 piece set in black leatherette 
£ii))\ case, grey velveteen lining, hol- 

} low handle knives, $60.25; with 
solid handle knives, $54.00 





TEA SPOONS 
CARDINAL ADELPHI! 
PATTERN PATTERN 
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Set of six tea spoons, $4.00 


atteirloom &Plate 


JSrom Generation to Generation 











Cooperative House- 
keeping 


This brings me to another point in our 
system. Each mother has two “free” morn- 
ings a week, in which she can do exactly as she 
pleases—sew, write letters, read, anything at 
all—without a thought to her child. Im- 
mediately after breakfast, which is over by 
eight o’clock, she can retire to her own apart- 
ments and not be disturbed until noon, when 
she is called to a simple luncheon. And the 
joy of those four quiet hours! You can 
accomplish wonders if you know your child 
will not be making a single call on your at- 
tention during that entire time. 

Financially speaking, you can see the pos- 
sibilities of economy. They lie, roughly, along 
the following lines: 

1. All provisions cost less, because it is a 
fact that buying for four does not cost twice 
as much as buying for two. 

2. Cleaning woman. We have a woman 
only one day a week ($3.75), which is what we 
each had separately before, so this expense is 
cut in half for each of us. 

3. Outside help for our children. This 
expense is entirely eliminated, which means 
a saving over our former ways, for each of us, 
of approximately $15 a month. 

4. Heat and light. This expense will not, 
of course, be halved because it is a larger 
house and needs more coal and more light, 
but the expense of all cooking heat is cut in 
half, and the cost of the other two items is 
largely diminished for-each of us. 

Our Expenses 
| SPE ro Income $435 per month 

Outlay per month per couple, items in- 
cluding Rent, Food, and Operating Expenses. 
(Keep in mind that these figures represent 
only one-half of the total) 


1 Re Creo oe 5 ean ere eG $ 87.50 
Operating Expenses... 2.050000. . 38.05 
Laundry (at $5.00 a week total 
for both families)......... $11.00 
Help (at $3.75 per wk.) . 9.00 
Telephone....... coowgere: Mee 
Garbage removal...... .» (500 
Water Rent.... .50 
Newspaper... .. 2.45 


Coal (For year, 20 tons at 
$12.50 a ton).... 10.50 


Ice (average through year. 
$3.50 in summer months.). 1.75 











Total.... . $38.05 
Food . He ee : F ‘ ‘ . $ 56.00 
Meat and Groceries. . . . $45.00 
EM oe ec sai oe cess 2EOO 
$56.00 
(1) ES Oe Re Oe prea ae Te yarns $181.55 


On the esthetic side our home offers us so 
very much more in the way of comfort and 
charm that it is a constant delight. The 
house is a roomy, dignified dwelling with 
abundant facilities for guests, with its four 
tiled bathrooms and ten beds. We are proud 
to have our friends come to see us, instead of 
being apologetic for our surroundings. All 
our friends, incidentally, are much interested 
In our experiment, and “How do you manage 
it?” is a constant question. 

We are all very happy. Occasionally the 
two couples celebrate somebody’s birthday or 
anniversary by eating dinner together. I 
think we are all secretly surprised it has worked 
so well, but the secret ofits success is, I think, 
In not being too intimate. Constant and 
familiar intercourse would doubtless end by 
boring or irritating some one. As it is, when 
we do plan to get together, we really enjoy it. 


Note: The “Mother Goose’? illustrated by Anne 
Anderson, which was described in our October 
number, is now published by Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, New York, and may be ordered through 
any bookseller. Price, $3. 













QUESTION: 


Is a good mince pie a diffi- 
cult thing to make? 


ANSWER: 


You can make the best 
mince pie without any 
trouble at all and in a very 
few minutes if you use 


JNE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 














































HE currants, raisins, lemons, beef, spices— in 
fact, all the ingredients of which None Such 
Mince Meat is made, are of the highest quality. 


There never has been and never will be a com- 
promise of this high standard, nor will None Such 
ever be prepared in any but the most up-to-date 
kitchens which are kept in a spic and span con- 
dition that every housewife would appreciate. 


There is a baker not far from you who is baking 
None Such Mince Meat pies. He uses exactly the 
same kind of None Such you buy from your grocer, 
and you may be sure the mince pies you buy from 
him will have the same good flavor of those you 
make with None Such. 


“ ~— 
b> —— 


~ BGs 
MINCE MEAT 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 





In using advertisements see page 6 189 
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How One Girl Earned $25.50 in 2 Weeks 





Have You All the on 
You Want for Xmas Giving? 


Let the Rainbow Club pay 
your Christmas expenses 


The Rainbow Club will offer you 
the easiest, quickest, happiest way 
to add to your Christmas Fund. 
So often girls write to me, 
“Christmas is coming and I some- 
times want to select gifts for my 
friends that are just a little bit 
beyond the limits of my purse. 
Can you help me to earn some 
extra money for the holidays?” 
I have just enclosed a check to 
one of our new members whose 
earnings amounted to $25.50 in 
two weeks. You can earn as 
much—even more. 

Don’t do without the money you 
need, girls, but take advantage of 
our practical way of increasing 
your allowance or income. You 
can make enough to buy more 
expensive presents for your fami- 
ly and friends. Morever, you will 
be able to help many others to 
solve the perplexing question, 
“What shall I give this year?” 
The gift you will have to suggest 
to them is sure to be weleome— 
to every member of the family. 
It is inexpensive, yet it will be a 
reminder of the thoughtfulness 
of the giver from Christmas until 
Christmas comes again. 

Or, if you need money for other 
purposes—for emergency bills, 
increased household expenses, or 
just for pin-money—even if you 
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have never earned any money be- 
fore—the Rainbow Club plan is 
particularly for you. Whether 
you are a business-girl, a school- 
girl or a busy home-keeper you 
can arrange the work to suit your 
convenience and fit it to your 
leisure moments. 


Just write me a letter about 
your needs. I will answer telling 
you all about our plan for earning 
money without taking you too long 
from home. When you have read 
it I am sure you will wish to be- 
come a member of the Club. You 
may feel sure of a hearty wel- 
come, and you will enjoy the 
things that are sent to members 
as little reminders of their suc- 
cessful Club work. 

It costs you nothing to join us. 
Membership is free to all girls 
and: women in every walk of life. 
Wouldn’t you like to hear more 
about us? 

I am eager to help you make 
your Christmas money. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Mele Ullesef 


Secretary, The Rainbow Club 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 West 40th St., New York 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 
| (Continued from page 25) 


callers straggled up to the side porch and 
penetrated the sitting-room. An observer 
might have thought a tea was in progress. 
When Heather went out to get a pint of cream 





from the milkcart, she met Mrs. Bigelow, who 
charged her, with flattering effusiveness, 

‘Do tell your mother how sorry we all are!” 

“Tsn’t it nice of everybody to care!” said 
Mrs. Davenway, when Heather repeated the 
words. 

“Yes, but why don’t they talk about some- 
thing else part of the time? They’re making 
it more vivid every minute.” 

“Why, Heather, it’s the fire they’re sorry 
about, and they have to say so, don’t they?” 

“T’m cross,” thought Heather. “Something 
is happening to my disposition. But I don’t 
want to think about that fire all the time, and 
how can I help it when the house echoes with 
nothing else?” 

She knew that these people were sympa- 
thetic. Their kindly interest was patently 
genuine, but so, unfortunately, was their dra- 
matic appreciation of every gloomy detail. 
They wanted to know exactly how great Mrs. 
Davenway considered the loss. When it was 
reported that Jonathan Hydackett’s estimate 
was two hundred dollars higher than Mrs, 
Davenway’s, their eyes gleamed with height- 
ened alertness. The greater the loss, the bigger 
the news and the more important the occur- 
rence. 

Heather had the table laid for supper before 
her mother recalled that Miss Leathers was 
coming tonight. She had to take everything 
off and put in an extra leaf, by no means 
cheered to know that the “mealers” were to be 
increased in number. Every time she saw 
them filing in, she was reminded of the hetero- 
geneity of the county fair or a benefit festival. 
She felt dispossessed of her home while they sat 
around the table. Worst of all, she was begin- 
ning to know exactly what they would talk 
about. They would begin by rallying Lote 
Joselyn on his philandering. 

And they did. It gave them something to 
giggle about; it gratified Lote. How could they 
do better? 

“Oh, now, ’shaw!”’ disclaimed Mr. Joselyn, 
veneering his pleasure with a thin repudiation 
and beaming at Mrs. Giddings, who had started 
the challenge. ‘‘Ain’t nothin’ dangerous about 
me. I’m the old dog Tray, I am.” 

“Yes, you are!” bridled Mrs. Pickering, 
helping herself to scalloped potatoes. ‘“‘You’re 
a standin’ menace, that’s what you are.” 

“Many’s the fair heart left a-bleeding,” 
poetically offered Mrs. Giddings. 

“Now, now!” Mr. Joselyn waved them down 
with a pudgy hand, then reached for a biscuit. 
“Ain’t a word of truth in it. You're just 
tryin’ to embarrass—” 





E WAS first going to finish with his stand- 

ard claim of being “‘a young feller,” too in- 
experienced to take these pleasantries with 
poise, but the sentence hung unexpectedly in the 
air. The lines in his flabby face, a moment ago 
curving upward in segments of flattered delight, 
jerked down in apprehension. The biscuit 
wavered in his aimless hand and fell over the 
edge of his plate. A long, jagged crack had 





shivered down through his serenity. 

And all because Miss Cula Clare Leathers had 
opened the door and was fluttering into a seat 
opposite him. The embarrassment to which 
Mr. Joselyn playfully pretended had become 
a reality, but he could not have told why. 

He had a premonition of danger. His small, 
bright eyes, sunk in loose folds of skin, like 
buttons in the hearts of rosettes, accused Mrs. 
Davenway of ulterior plans, and when she 
merely passed him a cup of tea with an in- 
nocent smile, his glance darted up and down 
the table as if seeking the traitor in the midst. 
When no mealer showed any sign of complicity, 
his perturbation increased. He feared the 





campaign that moves quietly, craftily. 
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You can make the sophisticated new 
dresses with professional success 





said 
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Draperies— the circular skirt— such radical 

ri changes in the mode! 

ing Everything has become more elaborate, more sophis- 

n’t ticated this fall. But you yourself can make any one of 


* : the new dresses with all the success of a professional. 
- Hundreds of women have found that the Deltor 
makes home sewing an entirely different thing. They 
are making themselves, with the success of a profes- 
sional, the new things it would cost them extravagant 
rs. & sums to buy. 
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; First of all the Deltor cutting layouts show you just 
ng how to cut your dress out of the least possible material. 
rs, s ; 
at- | They are made by experts. Because of them, Butterick 


rer patterns invariably call fer less material than you would 
otherwise buy. 

es j No two costumes are made exactly the same way— 
as the Deltor putting-together pictures show you just how 


ng : to handle your particular dress at every step of the 
t making. With them you achieve the most intricate of 
ee the season’s drapery as successfully as though it were 
0- i merely the familiar straight chemise dress. 

Never were the finishing touches that distinguish the 
“ French dresses as important as this season. No matter 





te exactly how to make and apply it 


J 
Ik | what new finish your costume demands, there it is for 
with all the distinction that is French. 


y j Every new Butterick pattern now gives you this com- 

| plete dressmaking service. Stop at the pattern depart- 
: j ment today. Learn why the Deltor is considered the 
d greatest aid to dressmaking since the paper pattern itself. 


Butterick—New York, Paris, London. 


The Deltor saves you material on 
everything you make 





The expert cutting that saves material 


You have a cutting layout for your 
size pattern in your view, laid on the 
very width material you are using. 
Because this Deltor cutting layout is 
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Professional putting-together 


Every dress presents new and individ. 
ual problems, The Deltor gives you 
professional guidance on every point 
In the putting togetherof your particu- 
lar dress. That is why you can give 
even the fashionable draped dress the 
perfection of an imported model. 


FILL IN Wit etree 
COLORED BEADS“—2°°*" 


made by experts to meet exactly your 
own requirements it saves you material 
as the ordinary general chart cannot 
possibly do, 


<S>> BLACK BEADS 





Finish that is French 


For example the brilliant ornaments 
that so often hold the drapery this 
season, They are expensive and it is 
often hard to find exactly the one you 
need, The Deltor shows you exactly 
how the ornaments and finishes belong- 
ing to your dress would be made in Paris 


Design 4045 — New 
shirts are not only cir- 
cular but circular and 
uneven of hemline! In 
making these very new 
frocks, the shill the 
Deltor gives you is in- 
valuable 


Design 4043 — The 
draped evening gown 
vith an ornament de- 


fining the low waist- 


line adds to its classic 
beauty by long floating 


sleeves. 





Design 4062 — The 
French miss delights 
in a great crisp bow 
to place the low waist- 
line of ber draped frock 
this season, 


BUTTERICK PATTERNS WITH THE DELTOR 
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How to use Good Housekeeping to serve your 


Will Your 


Next Party 
Be a Bore? 


cA Solution of the Important Problem of Entertainment 


ILL your next party be dull— 

as dull as a Saint Bernard after 

two pounds of steak? Will it be 
tedious, and unoriginal? Will it be un- 
interesting, say, as yesterday’s news- 
paper? 

It needn’t be. When you entertain, 
and welcome people in your home — and 
there are many such occasions during the 
year—you can really do the unusual, the 
ingenious—and do it easily. 

Good Housekeeping can help you to 
entertain; its Entertainment Editor spends 
her time studying the subject and finding 
the clever ideas which you can use. 


You can avail yourself of these sug- 
gestions and party-plans in three ways. 
(1) Through the editorial pages of Good 
Housekeeping, (2) through the advertis- 
ing pages, (3) through the correspondence 
service. 


In the editorial pages of Good House- 
keeping, you will find every month the 
complete idea for a seasonable party, one 
that is easy to give and delightfully new 
in effect. Full suggestions and details 
are supplied. 


The very atmosphere of your home can 
be entertaining through its spirit of wel- 
come. This welcome, this cordiality, 
may be achieved in a number of ways—in 
the decorations, in the note of originality 
achieved in the variety and type of refresh- 
ment served. These things, too, are dis- 
cussed, with practical suggestions, in the 
editorial pages of Good Housekeeping. 
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In the advertising pages, you will find 
advertisements of party supplies, decora- 
tions, games, as well as the many acces- 
sories in the home that make a real 
background for entertaining. And every 
advertisement, whether starred or not, is 
absolutely guaranteed. 

Through the correspondence service, 
operated in conjunction with the enter- 
tainment page, you can secure full instruc- 
tions for special parties as well as answers 
to your individual needs. Last year, of the 
149,307 requests for advice which Good 
Housekeeping re-« 
ceived from read- 
ers, 25,066 were 
for plans and pro- 
grams of enter- 
tainment. 

Among the many 
ideas for parties 
and entertain- 
ments which Good 
Housekeeping has 
published and sup- 
plied are: 

The afternoon 
card party—direc- 
tions for the invi- 
tations with an 
original motif, de- 
corations for the 
card room, original 
prizes and favors, 


your benefit. 


Department. 


Are you familiar with 
these other services? 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING maintains 

many other Service Departments for 
You are invited to use them 
all, Among them are: 


The Fashion Department. 
The National and Local Shopping Service. 
The Interior Decorating and Home Furnishing 


Good Housekeeping Institute. 

The Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health. 

Dr. Wiley’s Question Box, 
Last year Good Housekeeping received over 
149,000 requests for advice from its readers. 
Good Housekeeping feels that it is not 
merely a magazine to be bought at news. 
stands or subscribed for. 
feels that it is an institution maintained for 
the advancement of the American home. 


A honeymoon shower or announcement 
party. 

A children’s party. 

A patriotic party. 

An Irish party. 

A party for St. Patrick’s Day. 

A money-making bazaar. 

A cat-tail and pond-lily party. 

An aeroplane party. 

A bride’s shower or announcement 
party. 

A Palm Beach money-making lawn 
fete for church or club. 

Amateurdecora- 
tors’ affair. 

Hallowe’en 
spook party. 

Thanksgiving 
party. 

Christmas party 
for children and 
grown-ups. 

This will give 
you some idea of 
the range covered 
by the Entertain- 
ment Editor of 
Good Housekeep- 
ing and the variety 
is growing all the 
time. Look for 
Elaine’s page; for 
easy reference, see 
the table of con- 
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menus for the afternoon card party, table tents. From her you can secure complete 


decorations, dress for the hosts and guests. 
Hearts aflame party for Valentine Day. 
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instructions and supplies for these parties. 
The service is yours; use it. 
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Under a Thousand Eyes| 


“Well, I must say, Culie,” began Mrs. Gid- 
dings majestically, “it is a surprise to see you 
ere. 

' Miss Leathers’ confusion was pathetic. Her 
delicate face flushed; her hand trembled as she 
helped herself to cold tongue. “I—I thought 
it would be pleasant,” she stammered. “It— 
it looks pleasanter than to eat alone.” 

“Ves, I guess,” agreed Mrs. Pickering 
acridly. ‘“‘You’ll eat more—for several rea- 
sons.” 

There was an awkward hush around the 
table, broken in a moment by frantic proffers 
of food from one to another. 

Heather was offended by Miss Leathers’ 
presence, with the supposed purpose behind it, 
and yet she was sorry for the small, shy woman 
in the impossible clothes. No woman could 
wear as many ruffles as that without looking 
like a Buff Cochin, and Miss Leathers’ gray 
hair was as plain as her dress was elaborate. 
She spoke rarely to Zelotes, but whenever she 
glanced his way, there was a self-consciousness 
in her expression that revealed more than she 
intended. As for Zelotes, he watched her with 
a wary eye, as the dog watches the incom- 
prehensible bug that crosses the path in front 
of him. 

Heather did not realize that she was staring 
at the pantomime until she caught Wylie Cham- 
berlain’s glance. It was a glance that shared 
with her a light ridicule of Miss Leathers. 
Heather was annoyed, both because she had 





GRISWOLD kitchen utensils 


Griswold 
Tite-Top Dutch Oven 


betrayed her thoughts and because she felt a »* 
sudden, protective sympathy for Cula Clare. 
It did not last, however. Before the dish- 
washing was well under way, it had evaporated : 
we x Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
entirely. 
“Very soon our dining-room will be dubbed | - 
the ‘Social Opportunity,’ mother. I don’t like OU’RE really building for 


it. My goodness, why didn’t Miss Leathers 
marry when she was young?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Davenway judicially, “T | 
don’t think Cula cares much about men—or 
ever did.” 

“What!” 

“No,” continued Mrs. Davenway. “Cula, 
she kinda passed ’em up when they were offered 
in review. Ratty Dingwall fair made a fool | 
of himself about her.”’ 

“Oh, Ratty Dingwall!’ Heather jabbed the | 
meat fork thoughtfully into the towel and dis- 
missed Mr. Dingwall from eligibility. 


N RS. DAVENWAY laughed. “That’s what 

Cula thought at the time. Made a lot of 
talk—her snubbing him so hard. ‘Phelia 
Dingwall’s more or less jealous of her yet. 
They used to be real good friends when they 
were young girls.” 

“Why, she ought to be grateful, mother, if 
she cares for her Ratty. If Miss Leathers had 
taken him, she couldn’t have had him. She 
ought to fall on Miss Leathers’ neck in appre- | 
ciation.” 

“That isn’t the way ’Phelia figures. She’s 
second choice, and she’ll never forget it. She 
kinda takes it out on Cula.” 

“Oh, sweet little town of Hampton Valley!” 
chanted Heather, gathering up the teaspoons. 

“Ratty wasn’t the only one that shined up 
to Cula,” resumed Mrs. Davenway, doing full 
justice to her friend. ‘She was a pretty girl, 
and she had her share of attention. But the 
idea of marrying didn’t appeal to her till she 
jound she was considered an old maid. Does 
kinda cut her off.” 

“Cut her off! From what?” 

“Oh, different things. She’s sort of branded | 
as being unattractive—well, you see how ’tis.”’ | 

“But I don’t—not so long as she made her 
choice. If she had various chances to marry, 
didn’t that prove her attractive?” 

“It proved it at the time, yes, but the way 
Hampton figures—well, it’s like a man that 
joins a lodge. ’Tain’t enough for him to be 
accepted. He wears a pin or a badge or some- 
thing, so’s to remind folks all the time that he’s | 
a member.” 

Heather considered this. “So what Miss | 





the future when you select 


Griswold cast iron utensils for 
your kitchen. It’s wonderful how, 
instead of wearing out, they be- 
come more useful and more thor- 
| oughly indispensable every year. 


Griswold cast iron utensils en- 


dear themselves to their owners 
because they make it easy to cook 
tempting things to eat and because 
they need not be replaced. 


That is why your friends are 


delighted to receive Griswold 
utensils for Christmas—if you look 
over your list carefully, you are 
sure to find several names at least 
for whom one of these articles will 
be just the most welcome and ap- 
propriate gift. 


If your local dealer cannot 


supply you, we shall be glad to see 
that you get what you want. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
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Special Christmas Offer! 


A selection of 12 of Jessie Willcox Smith’s 
famous cover pictures, reproduced in full 
color and without lettering—Only $2.50! 


Individual Copies 25c each. 


AS gifts these ex- 
quisite child 
studies reflect their 
sender’s refined taste 
and artistic apprecia- 
tion. And their small 
cost will save dollars 
on your Christmas 
shopping list. 


RACH picture is 
11X14 inches in 
size, artistically 
printed on pebbled 
paper, ready for 
framing. 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


Leathers wants is a badge. Well, dear me, 
poor thing! Mother, let’s get her one. How 
old is she?” 

“Thirty-four.” 

“Good gracious, mother, do you mean to 
tell me that faded, scared, little woman isn’t 
more than thirty-four?” 

“Only a few months more. I believe her 
birthday is in April. Her hair is prematurely 
gray, you know.” 

Heather’s hands dropped. “And Hampton 
thinks she’s hopeless! Why, she isn’t old at 
all, not in these times when—” 

She stopped, recalling suddenly that this was 
the same town in which Grandma Davenway’s 
mother had put on a cap at thirty-five, as 
marking her graduation into the ranks of the 
elderly. 

As Mrs. Davenway went on with her expla- 
nation, Heather was obliged to reconstruct her 
view of Miss Leathers. It seemed that Cula 
Clare had no real pleasure in the society of 
women, among whom she was referred to as an 
“old maid” in a tone of heavy disrespect. Her 
opinions usually met with the remark, “What 
does an old maid know ’bout it, anyhow?” 
Not only were these characterizations liberally 
used in her absence, but almost as liberally 
addressed to her in person. 

As for men—every married man was barred 
from Cula’s society by a watchful wife, who 
stood ready to accuse Miss Leathers of “‘bein’ so 
desperate she tries to flirt with ev’rybody.” 
No widower or single man would dare favor her 
with more than a formal salutation. If he 
stopped for a moment’s chat in her front yard, 
all Hampton would ask him if it was true he 
had serious intentions, and all Hampton would 
simultaneously reproach Miss Leathers for 
“settin’ her cap” for him. Cula, being natu- 
rally of a social disposition, felt these things 
keenly and under them had grown more and 
more timid and retiring and unhappy. Since 
the death of her mother, two years before, she 
had been virtually isolated in the midst of her 
own community. 

“Well, I must say,” cried Heather at length, 
“if I were in her place and a mere man would 
save me from all those slights, I’d have one. 
At the point of the gun, if necessary! He 
should not escape me.” She waved a teacup 
through the air with a dramatic flourish of 
defiance. 

Her mother gave her a sly smile. ‘Then I 
should think Cula’s methods would seem mild 
to you.” 

“They do, now; mild and ineffectual. Too 
much choppiness of the waves and too little 
undercurrent. She’d get quicker results with 
a calm surface and a steady pull underneath. 
She isn’t clever.” 

“No,” admitted Mrs. Davenway, ‘Cula 
ain’t clever—with men.” 


ONDERING these matters while she pol- 
ished the tea plates, Heather was struck 
with an inspired thought. “Mother, do you hon- 
estly think she’d be happy with Mr. Joselyn?” 
Mrs. Davenway hesitated while she emptied 
the dishpan and refilled it with hot water. 
“T’d hate to guarantee anything as uncertain 
as matrimony, but I believe she’d be happier 
with him than without him. That’s as much 
as any woman can expect when she’s got a 
limited choice.” 

“Very well, mother, she shall have him.” 

Mrs. Davenway smiled. ‘That’s very gen- 
erous of you, Heather. How are you going to 
manage it?” 

Heather set the plates away with a skilful 
clatter. “I haven’t worked out the details, 
but they ought to be simple. Listen! If 1 
could make Mr. Joselyn believe he couldn’t get 
her, and make her act as if she didn’t want him, 
I’d have it, wouldn’t I?” 

Mrs. Davenway looked at her thoughtfully. 
“Yes, I believe you would.” 

“Ah, ha!” cried Heather, flourishing her dish- 
towel. “I’m on the road to victory. Difli- 

| culties surround me. Stout heart, defend me! 
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oom of Your ‘Dreams 
How the New Ideal of Simplicity in Furnishings Offers 


You Luxury at a Trifling Cost 


All the better tendencies in home decoration of today 
are towards quiet simplicity and livable comfort. 
The highly ornate, the bizarre, the rococo of a previous 
generation have passed as will pass anything that is 
not true to the tenets of good taste. 


Every woman has, instinctively, a craving for the 
beautiful And as our national tastes improve, the 
refinements of thoughts and ideals develop this trend 
towards simple elegance in furnishings for the home 


The Economy of Gradual Replacements 


Refurnishing a living room does not mean, necessarily, 
the wholesale discarding of all the old furniture for 
new. But rather the gradual replacement of less 
worthy articles with really good, new pieces. 


It is amazing what a transformation one or two good, 
new pieces will work in a commonplace, uninteresting 
room 

Small expenditures, wisely made, will change the 
entire atmosphere of a living room. And this gradual 
replacement can be effected so easily that a complete, 
harmonious interior will be attained before you know it. 


How to Develop the Ideal Room 


In working out the decorations for notable homes, 
I have often had the thought that I would like to 
place at the disposal of the millions of American 
Home Owners the “knowledge and experience that 
have accrued to me through meeting countless home 
decoration problems 

So I set about preparing a book of interiors designed 


for those who appreciate the social asset of a well- 
appointed home, and the livable comfort it offers 


BY MATLACKEK PRICE 





economically 


This manuscript, with its illustrative plans, I sub- 
mitted to Mr, Adolph Karpen, America’s foremost 
furniture craftsman. And because this far-sighted 
manufacturer saw my vision of more beautiful American 
Homes he purchased from me the right of publication 
for this work, 


Bringing Beauty Within Reach of All 


This book reveals the subtle art of simple beauty. 
It teaches how to bring color, atmosphere, harmony 
and grace into every home. It shows how a little 
money can work the transformation. 


Karpen furniture realizes in the highest degree the 
ideals of modern home furnishings. It has classical 
design, charm of decoration. perfection in craftsman- 
ship. The three beautiful examples of Karpen fur- 
niture shown in the illustration above are typical of 
the splendid products of this house 


The davenport, the wing chair and the Windsor 
chair are all Karpen pieces fit to grace any home, 
vet within reach of every reader of this magazine 
There is real distinction to this lovely room with its 
simplicity, its quiet, restful, good taste 


A Book of Fourteen Room Plans 


In my book which will be mailed you free on request, 
are fourteen interiors, living rooms and halls, thor- 
oughly illustrated and explained. They cover many 
problems, from small apartments to more pretentious 
homes. I am sure you will enjoy reading it. The 
coupon below will bring it to you without charge 





S. KARPEN & BROTHERS 


Also manufacturers of Karpen Handwoven Fiber Rush 


and Reed Furniture and 


No. 637 
Davenport 


An arm chair and 
wing chair are 
made to match 
this  davenport, 
but that it is de- 
sirable in com- 
bination with odd 
pieces is proven 
by its use in the 
interior  illus- 
trated above. 





Office and Windsor Chairs 


KR. - Fie 


Send for this Book of 
Living Rooms and Halls S. 
—It is Free 
Write today for Matlack 
Price’s beautiful book of 


most famous homes in the 
United States. Let this 
eminent authority tell you 
how to make your home 
beautiful, artistic, charm- 
ing, at slight expense. 
This book is free with 
our compliments, Use the 
coupon. 


And knowing that to the millions expense is a serious 
consideration, | sought to tell them how to do it 


Living Rooms and Halls. Please 
Mr. Price is the leading the 
American decorator. He “*How 

has decorated some of the Transforming 


This bronze identification 

plate is on every piece 

of Karpen Furniture. 
Look for it. 


The furniture in this 
room was seleeted because 
of its livable comfort 
and harmony. It is well 
to remember that tne 
new thought in furnish- 
ing is not necessarily 
tohave pieces that match, 
but furniture that is in 
harmony. This makes 
gradual replacements 
easy. Note that here 
the overstuffed wing 
chair and davenport are 
combined with a Wind- 
sor chair. The effect is 
delightful. 









No. 622 Chair 


The odd chair, done 
in dull tone embroid- 
ered tapestries, blends 
easily with other fur- 
nishings. Genuine 
Needle-point, Crewel 
and Cross Stitch em- 
broideries made _ in 
the Karpen shops. 


KARPEN & BROS. 
Dept. D, 801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
37th and Broadway, New York 


me free and postage 


Interiors by Matlack Price on 
Make a Little Money Go 


Living Room or Hall,” 
name of nearest Karpen dealer. 
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of this year’s rarest 
treats for fiction lovers 





a 


APPY RICKS 
RETIRES 


The book that takes the Grand Old Man of American 
Fiction through the most exciting years of his life— 


By Peter B. Kyne 
LD “Cappy”—whimsical and lovable—is the best- 


known character recent fiction has produced. 
Your children and friends will revel in this great book 
about him for years after you’ve turned its last page. 


The 
‘“ COUNTRY 
BEYOND 


You—or the friend to whom you give it for Christ- 
mas—won’t hear the clock strike when reading: 


James Oliver Curwood’s 


wonderful new novel of wilderness love 











Handsomely Bound and Illustrated— 


At All Bookstores—$2.00 














DOG who’s pure thoroughbred in 
everything except ancestry —a girl 
you can’t help loving — and Jolly Roger 
McKay, who had never cared if the law 
did call him a bandit, until he 
found Nada. It’s the story 
that critics are calling the % 
triumph of Curwood’s fil 


career to date! 










Don’t let yourself miss it! 
—On sale at all Bookstores 


Price $2.00 


@sinopolitan Book (rporation 


9 West Fortietm Street, New YORK 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


Cupid, attend me!”’? She executed an inter- 
pretative dance around the kitchen, ending 
with a low salaam which acknowledged the 
plaudits of ultimate triumph. 


Mrs. Davenway followed her with amused | 


eyes. “Where did you get your nonsense, 
Heather?” 

“From my mother. 
herited it from Hampton, do you? 


You don’t think I in- 


brought it in from across the lake.” The 
sauciness died out of her face. “Truly you 
make me sorry for that scared, little creature, 
but I wonder if you aren’t wrong about the 
whole thing, after all. It seems as if it must be 
her fault that she’s cut off, because there’s Miss 
Nancy Hobart, you know. She’s as much an 
old maid as Miss Leathers—more so. She 
must be twenty years older. And I’m sure 
nobody snubs her.” 

“Oh, of course not,” exclaimed Mrs. Daven- 
way. “Why, they couldn’t snub Miss Hobart. 
She’s in everything that’s going.” 

“And I'll warrant they don’t call her an old 
maid,” persisted Heather. 

“No—o. Not often, anyway,” agreed her 
mother. “Never to her face, ’m sure. They 
couldn’t insult her by doing it. But it isn’t 
the same at all with Cula, Heather; you ought 
to know that. Miss Hobart’s got money, and 
that makes it different—absolutely different.” 

“Oh!” Heather’s eyes widened as light 
dawned on the subject. 


XV 


HE exquisite Mrs. Giddings and the phieg- 

matic Daphy were sitting on the front 
porch in moody silence. Mrs. Giddings had 
just finished the first round in an encounter of 
wills. So far, it was a tie, except that Mrs. 
Giddings was enriched by feelings that had 
been worked up incidentally. She was be- 
wildered and angry. Presently, when she had 
replenished her breath and her fountain of 
words, she would be prepared to go through 
the final stages of martyrdom and unappre- 
ciation, culminating, if necessary, in a few 
choice threats that she was reserving for 
emergency. 

As usual, the trouble was about Sid Morrow, 
clerk in Jeff Cooper’s drug store. He had been 
in Hampton only a few months. In spite of 
the menial position for which he was fitted, he 
had entered the town with a flourish and had 
“cut a dash” ever since. His dead-white skin 
and wavy, black hair had been too much for 
the susceptible Daphy; the very first glance 
from his dark eyes had snared her in a happy 
infatuation. It had been only a matter of 
days before the village was whispering: “That 
there new clerk at Jeff Cooper’s is a-keepin’ 
comp’ny with Daphy Giddings. Guess it 
didn’t take him long to learn ’bout her ma’s 
havin’ means.” 

Not only did Mrs. Giddings hear these sus- 
picions, but she believed them and acted 
accordingly. Daphne Isabel was finding that 
the path of an heiress was set with thorns. So 
far from having greater liberty of choice in this 
personal affair of matrimony, she was hedged 
about with ambitions which had been whetted 
by her mother’s legacy. 

_“Tf you think for a minute that I’ll have that 
Sid feller for a son-in-law,” Mrs. Giddings was 
beginning on the second round, when Heather 
came out of the house in a costume that tem- 
porarily deflected the trend of conversation. 

_“My stars and body, Heather!’ Mrs. Gid- 
dings gasped. “What a lotta clo’es you do 
attire yourself in! 
skirt with lines of dark red in it, too, but a 
mite closer mebbe. If she only had a silk 
jacket to go with it! What color is yours? 
Marooned, ain’t it?” : 

“Mahogany,” corrected Heather, smiling. 

Mrs. Giddings nodded. ‘Same thing.” Her 
gaze swept Daphne’s rosebud voile with sudden 
dissatisfaction. “Only thing I don’t like ’bout 
Hampton is, it’s so far from the marts of trade. 


There was | 
no nonsense in the Davenway family till you | 








Daphy’s got a white wool | 
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Pyrex Tea Pots are the Vogue 


EAUTIFUL Transparent Tea Pots made of Pyrex 
—the golden wonderware—are the newest thing for 

tea making. A great improvement for the making of bet- 
ter tea by the usual methods. The crystal-clean trans- 
parency of Pyrex permits you to see when the tea is just 
the right strength and how much is in the pot at all times. 


‘PYREX 


The Smartest Thing in 


TEA POTS 


are of the same high quality as the famous Pyrex Trans- 
parent Ovenware. They are beautifully designed in three 
new and graceful shapes and in all the useful sizes. 
Spouts are made to pour freely and clean easily. 


Good dealers everywhere sell Pyrex—Our illustrated folder 
“The Smartest Thing in Tea Pots”— can be had from your 
regular Pyrex dealer or on request— by mail from us. 
Pyrex Sales Division, CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, N. Y. 
Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 
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“4="Why Your Skin N 


. eeds 
a Cleansing Cream 


FE of us realize the importance of keeping our skin clean. A 
daily bath, while it may be sufficient for the cleanliness of the 


body, is not enough to thoroughly cleanse the face where the pores ia 


are left exposed to dust and dirt. A good cold cream systematically 

used on your face is the only thing that will keep it really clean. 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream is unsurpassed in its merits as a skin 
cleanser. Because it is the oldest cold cream on the market, you can be sure of 
its reliability. 

In winter when the blood in your face is whipped by the wind and cold, you 
are deceived into thinking your circulation is improved. This is only temporary. 
That same wind that brings the color momentarily to the surface is driving dirt 
into the pores; is causing chaps, making your skin harsh and sensitive. When you 
come in out of the wind, rub Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream liberally 
on your face, applying it with a piece of clean cotton. Leave it on until the sting 
has disappeared and you will find your skin unharmed by exposure. 


The dirt that has worked its way into the skin during the day should be 
removed each night with Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. This reg- 
ular beautifying period should be part of every woman’s daily regime. If you 
remove the dirt from your skin you will remove the cause of practically all skin 
trouble. 

Dip a piece of cotton, wrung out in tepid or cold water, into your jar of 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. Cover your face with a liberal appli- 
cation and let it stay on until your face feels perfectly relaxed. Wipe the cream off 
with a clean soft towel. This stimulates the tissues and closes the pores again. This 
simple treatment is all that any normal skin should need. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream is sold everywhere at Pre-War Prices. In 
Tubes, roc, 25¢ and s0c. In Jars, 35, 50c, 85¢ and $1.50. 


A FREE TRIAL—Write for a free tube of this perfect skin cleanser and complexion 
beautifier. Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 1931, D. & R. Building, New York. 
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Still, I’m living in Hampton ‘cause I choose to. 
Land knows there ain’t no city in this here 
country too expensive for me to live in if I 
found it nearer heart’s desire. Reason I stay 
in Hampton is ’cause I got reasons.” 

“Yes, I think everybody understands,” 
twinkled Heather. 

“They’d oughter,” agreed Mrs. Giddings 
pompously. “I’m uncompromisingly con- 
tented with Hampton Valley so long’s I got a 
mother’s duty to persecute. It’s unspeakably . 
respectable. And mothers that want to bring 
up offspring free from guile can’t do better’n 
to bury themselves in Hampton in the interests 
of youth.” Mrs. Giddings paused a moment 
to enjoy the pleasing inflation of this high 
sentiment; then proceeded with her lost thread. 
“But as far’s keeping stylish goes, we’re at 
the disadvantage of all rural precincts. Daphy, 
dear,” she purred, with an affectionate look, 
“we really must hie ourselves to Broomfield 
and ruminate among the shops. We owe it to 
our appearances. It makes a hard day, but 
we have a duty.” 

“Me for Broomfield!”’ drawled Daphy, fixing 
the resolution while she had a witness. “Your 
kind invitation is accepted with thanks. Say, 
Heather, you waiting for somebody?” 

For no definite reason Heather was annoyed. 
The casual words, freighted with heavy signifi- 
cance, and the knowing look that accompanied 
them, made her uncomfortably self-conscious. 

“Yes,” she said carelessly. ‘‘Wylie’s going 
over to Moon Hollow, and he asked me to go, 
too. It’s a beautiful afternoon.” 

“Ain’t it!” confirmed Daphy with unusual 
vehemence. “But if it rained ducks and tree 
toads, I'll bet you’d go just the same.” 

“No, I shouldn’t,” laughed Heather. “It 
would ruin my hat.” She adjusted more firmly 
the white straw faced with mahogany satin, 
and drew on her gloves. 

‘ “Huh!” scoffed Daphy. “It’d be one hat 
lost in a good cause. Well, I don’t blame you 
that you’re looking out for real Jersey butter 
for your daily bread. Gosh, no. I hand it to 
you for being a nifty planner, all right.” 

The color rose in Heather’s cheeks, but 
Wylie’s arrival cut off the necessity of a reply. 


MB:: GIDDINGS and Daphne lost no de- 

tail of Wylie’s greeting, his expression, his 
manner. When the new roadster swung out 
of Checker Street, they looked at each other 
in a mute comparison of impressions. 

“He seems—seems very—” began Mrs. 
Giddings with delicacy. 

“Yeh, he is,” mumbled Daphy, slumping 
deeper into her chair. ‘Dead gone on her! 
And Clif Stanleigh eating his heart out, too! 
Gee, she’s the original lucky kid!” 

“Clif Stanleigh? Is he—” 

“Js he!” intoned Daphy scornfully. “Is he? 
You’d have to be as blind as a meadow mole 
not to see it. Myself, I like ’em that’s got 
more spunk and puts up a better fight, but, 
gee, it’s easy seen how he feels. And I’d like 
you to notice that nobody’s meddling with 
Heather, either. Her mother’s got more—” 

This was the signal for Mrs. Giddings. “How 
sharper than an adder’s tongue!” she charac- 
terized in a voice shaken by the double agency 
of anger and self-pity. ‘What it is to have an 
ungrateful child!” 

“Yeh!” mocked Daphy. “But it’s the child 
that does the suffering, all right. Believe me! 
Here Heather can have all the beaux she can 
scare up, and nobody interferes, but me—I 
ain’t trying to manage only one, and look what 
I get!” 

“There you put your finger right on it, 
Daphne Isabel Giddings. You hain’t got but 
one, and he’s the wrong one.” 

“He’s as good as you could expect,” flared 
Daphy, sitting up very straight. ‘We aren’t 
much, when you come right down to it, and 
’tain’t likely that anybody higher’n Sid would 
ever look at me.” 

“Sid ain’t nowise suitable for you” coun- 
tered her mother, who had now reached the 











The Everglades Club, Palm Beach, the center of 


many social activities during the winter season 
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I N style, a striking interpretation 
of fashion’s latest whims; in design 
and color treatment, a pleasing 
expression of the individuality and 
taste of the wearer—such is the 
knitted sweater, found today in 
countless variations at the gather- 
ing places of the most fashionable. 


Columbia Yarns, favored by three 
generations, are more popular today 
than ever. For Columbia Yarns, 
so richly superior in quality, so 
radiantly lovely in coloring, make 
even the simplest sweater a thing 
of beauty—a pleasure to knit and 
a pleasure to wear. 


Wm. H. Horstmann Company 
Established 1816 
Philadelphia 
Directions for knitting The Everglades Sweater 


(illustrated) are obtainable without cost at 
counters where Columbia Yarns are sold. 
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Called 


“Bond Bread? 


The Answer: 


Bonp Brean gets its name 

fromthe Bond printed, in 

green, oneach wrapper, guar- 

anteeingtheingredientstobe: 

Frour—the very finest from 
the best wheat. 

Sucar—pure, refined granu- 
lated. 

Mux—pure, sweet milk. 

Sa.tt—flaky pure—free from 
gypsum. 

Yeast-- fresh, natural com- 
pressed. 

Larp—the very cream of the 
finest lard. 

And these ingredients are 

guaranteed by the below 

Bond, as printed, in green, 

on each wrapper:— 


VER 25 million people like Bond Bread better than any 
other loaf. But most of them do not know why it is 
named “Bond.” 


Thename “Bond” is twin-sister to the idea on which Bond 
Bread was founded seven years ago. That idea was dramatic 
in its simplicity. It called for absolute purity of ingredients, to 
be baked in the same way as the best home-made bread. 


These materials—best flour, finest lard, granulated sugar, 
table salt, purest milk, compressed yeast —are the sole in- 
gredients of each loaf of Bond Bread. Such is the guarantee of 
the BOND which is printed on the wrapper of each loaf. From 
that Bond, Bond Bread gets its name. 


This Bond does more than guarantee the purity. It implies 
a pledge that Bond Bread shall be quite as nutritious and even 
as flavorful as home-made. For Bond Bread is actually pat- 
terned after the best of 43,040 loaves, generously baked for us 
by 43,040 housewives in their own ovens. 

Today Bond Bread is baked in our 24 modern bakeries, and 
is sold by over 50,000 grocers. More Bond Bread plants are 
being built as fast as is consistent with an absolute mainte- 
nance of quality in the present bakeries. 

During seven short years, Bond Bread has become the most 
asked-for brand of bread in all the world. But even that big 
factmeanslessto youthanthisall-important truth:—that Bond 
Breadhasreally raisedthe standard of bread quality every where. 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT, 1922 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
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stage of cold fury. “I’d have you remember 
that your mother’s es money, and every dollar 
carries a respons ’bility.” 

“Gee whiz, ma,” cried Daphy, springing up 
and confronting Mrs. Giddings with flashing 
eyes and flushed cheeks. “Look them dollars 
in the face once, and you'll find they’ve got the 
sign of liberty on em. Guess that means 
somep ’n in this country.’ 

“Guess it don’t mean what you think,” 


retorted Mrs. Giddings. ‘Just you try it out | 


if you dare. Mark my words, Daphne Isabel: 
If you don’t drop that Sid Morrow, T'll put a 
spoke in your wheel that you'll take notice to.” 

“Huh! Well, you mark my words, Mrs. 


Tuft Giddings,” snapped her daughter. el i 


you keep on thorning me, I’ll make you sorry. 
You can bet the very last one of your blamed 
old dollars on that. “And as for spokes, you’re 
the one that’s got the wheels they could be 
putin.” She jammed on her hat and switched 
down the steps. 

“Daphy, you come back. I ain’t through 
with you yet.” 

“Shut up,” cried Daphy, slamming the old 
picket gate. 

“Oh, dear! Oh!” Mrs. Giddings wrung 
her hands. “Oh, I wish my attorney-at-law 
was here this minute.” 

She sank back in her chair and rolled her 
eyes to heaven with a despairing groan. The 
world puzzled Mrs. Giddings. 


Daphy, however, had not reached the end of | 


Checker Street before her outer composure was 
restored. But a discerning gaze might have 
detected the traces of recent struggle, and it 
was Daphy’s intention to call down upon her- 
self exactly that sort of gaze. In other words, 
she was about to drown her grief in a glass of 
soda water, properly fizzed by the expert skill 
of Sid Morrow. 

In the course of the summer she had taxed 


Jeff Cooper’s fountain to its utmost. Not that | 
she was pursuing Sid! Daphy was far too | 


clever to expose herself thus to the criticism of 
Hampton, and Sid’s courtship was far too im- 
petuous to require any prompting. But the 
fountain was highly popular with all the idle 


young ladies in the Gore, so that Daphy could | 
merely follow the crowd and at the same time | 


strengthen her spirit against the inroads of 
home rule. 


HE wasso fortunate as to findher lover 


alone in the store. 


‘’Lo, Sid,” She drooped gracefully to a | 


round spring seat in front of the counter. 


‘’Lo, sweetheart. Who’s been ’busing the | 


baby?” Sid leaned over the marble counter in 
his most sinuous manner and gave her a look 
of tender solicitude. 

Daphy repaid him with a dazzling smile. 
“Wha’ makes you think?” 


“Trust me! Gee, don’t I know, minute | 


things go kerflooie with my honey? Tell you 
what! Have a cherry sundae on Monday. 
I know how to fix it when I mix it.’ 

“Oh, Sid, you do make me laugh.” 


“Sure. Little Siddie’ll dry your tears. Ma | 


been acting up again?” 

She nodded dolefully. 

Sid poured a rich, pink sauce over the ice- 
cream, half smothered in cherries, set the glass 
dish on a plate with an embossed paper doily 
between, and shoved the offering before his 
inamorata—an offering, to be exact, from Mr. 
Jeff Cooper unless that gentleman should re- 
turn inopportunely. 

“Wha’s matter with the old lady this time, 
Daphy?” 

“Same thing.” Daphy spooned into the 
sundae with a light touch and returned verdict. 
“Sure is swell, Sid. Takes you to fix it, just’s 
you said. Yeh, she’s wild at me—’cause I 
don’t cut you off’n the map.” 

He leaned a little closer. “Know what I’d 
like to do? I'd like to take you outa all this— 
hanged if I wouldn’t. If I had any luck— 

Daphy sighed deliciously. The cherry sun- 
dae was good, and Sid’s devotion was more 
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Give the gift you'd like to get-— 
an ICY-HOT 


VERYBODY needs an Icy-Hot, and there’s 
an Icy-Hot for everybody—a useful, practi- 
cal gift with the right gift spirit. 


At home and out-of-doors, Icy-Hots serve young 
and old all the year ’round with good things to 
eat and drink, keeping hot things piping hot and 
tasty twenty-four hours, cold things icy-cold and 
refreshing three days. 


ICY: HOT | 


VACUUM PRODUCTS 


For somebody’s sister’s boudoir — choose a pretty, pink 
enameled Icy-Hot Jug Set. 

For the buffet at home — a handsome Icy-Hot Carafe, 
Tankard, or Pitcher. 

For men who hunt and fish—a strong, substantial, depend- 
able Icy-Hot Bottle. 

For father’s office—an attractive Icy-Hot Carafe. 

For those who carry lunch to work or to school—an Icy- 

Hot Lunch Kit complete with Icy-Hot Bottle. 

For dozens of home service purposes this 
winter and for next summer’s delightful 
picnic spreads — Icy-Hot Jars, Bottles, 
etc., etc. 
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If you are sure to give an Icy- 
Hot you will know that your 
gift will be well accepted, for 
Icy-Hot is the recognized 
standard in quality vacuum 
products the world over. 


Every Icy-Hot carries guarantee 
tag showing that it has been tem- 
perature tested. Guaranteed to keep 
contents hot twenty-four hours or 
cold three days. Every Icy-Hot has 
name on bottom. Sold everywhere. 
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“T’se in town, 
Honey!” 


[/ 
My speriunce with men folks 
is- dey's mos’ likeable when 
dey's set down to a pipin‘hot 
plate o’my pancakes 


HERE’S something about a break- 
fast of Aunt Jemima Pancakes that 
has always made a hit with the men. It 
did way back in the Louis- 
iana plantation days when 
Aunt Jemima herself used 


to cook them for 
Colonel Higbee. 

And now, many 
a clever wife real- 
izes that the best 
way to start the day 
right is to give her 
husband an Aunt 
Jemima breakfast, 
the satisfying sort 
of breakfast that he 
craves. 


- 
Fragrant, go!den-brown cakes, crowned 
with butter and syrup; pancakes that are 
always tenderand light with that wonderful 
old Southern flavor—these 

are Aunt Jemima Pancakes. 

And they’re A. B. C. sim- 

ple to make. Economical, 

too. You just stir water into 


an equal amount of 
Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour (sweet 
milk, with every- 
thing else you need, 
is mixed right in 
it). There’s no ex- 
perimenting; you 
get the same 


delicious cakes every time. 

Try them on your husband to- 
morrow morning. You can get 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour at 


your grocer’s. 


Maybe your husband is particularly 
fond of buckwheat cakes. Then get 
Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Pancake 
Flour—the yellow Aunt Jemima 
package. It is also ready-mixed to 
make the finest buckwheat cakes 


he’s ever tasted. 


Howto get Aunt Jemima Rag Dolls. 
See top of package 
© 1922, by Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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superb than ever. She was so happy that it 
was hard to keep up the attitude of an abused 
daughter. 

“Ain’t it fierce, Sid, being nagged at alla 
time?” 

“Tt’s the limit. I—” He straightened sud- 
denly, as the screen door opened. “You are 
quite right, Miss Giddings,” he finished with 
tremendous dignity. “Quite right. Good 
afternoon, Mrs. Hoyt. Can I get something 
for your” 

It seemed that he could. Therefore Daphy 
consumed her sundae without the background 
of sprightly - conversation. But she was 
cheered by the refreshment and also by the 
understanding and charming sympathy which 
had not failed her. 


XVI 


THROUGH the columns of the Hampton 
Valley Itemizer Mrs. Davenway had inform- 
ed the town of her willingness to sell her home 
on Checker Street, but so far the advertisement 
had brought no customer. It had, however, 
brought results, as becomes all good advertise- 
ments in all progressive sheets. A number of 
Hamptonites had forthwith trailed through 
Mrs. Davenway’s house, on the slender pre- 
amble that they might hear of somebody, or 
that “it might do some good to write ’bout it 
to my cousin in Loopville, ’cause she knows 
everybody, and you never can tell.” 

“We’re keeping open house; that’s about all 
it amounts to,”'’commented Heather ruefully, 
as her mother came back from conducting one 
of these inspections to find that in her absence 
the spice cake had baked too hard on the edges. 


| “We might give a reception and have it over 


in one evening. But as for selling, we’ll have 
to advertise somewhere else.” 

Mrs. Davenway hesitated over her reply, 
but when she spoke, her voice was cool and 
firm. “All right; we'll advertise in a few 
papers outside. Come fall, though, there may 
be new folks in Hampton that’ll want homes. 
We’re going to have a new school principal, 
and it’s said a man from Frear’s Crossing may 
come here to open a new garage.” 

Heather’s smile acknowledged the crowded 
nature of the avenues which fed Hampton 
Valley with new inhabitants. ‘We wasted 
money putting that notice in the Jtemizer,” 
she laughed. ‘Casually mentioning our wishes 
to Mrs. Pickering would have sent the news 
over the Valley like charges of buckshot, and 
all sympathetic citizens would have answered 
the call to find out how our house is planned 
and whether we keep it clean or not.” 

Mrs. Davenway looked at her with troubled 
eyes. “I’m sorry, dear, that you’ve grown so 
critical. A body’d think, to hear you talk, 
that Hamptonites were a race of beings by 
themselves and—” 

“Certainly they’re differentiated,” broke in 
Heather quickly, bringing out a platter for the 
spice cake, which her mother had been trim- 
ming. “In many ways they look odd to me 
after—” 

Mrs. Davenway interrupted in her turn. 
“Of course they do, but don’t you know why? 
It’s because you’re looking at them at close 


| range, fairly under a microscope. If you were 


to look at your own fingers under a microscope, 
you’d declare they were the strangest fingers 
youever saw. Ifyou picked out a mixed group 
of your Western people or your New York 
people and watched them as closely as you’re 
watching Hampton, you’d discover a lot of 
traits that you hadn’t thought much about 
before.” 

“Maybe I should,” acknowledged Heather 
slowly, as she set the spice cake on the pantry 
shelf. “I know there’s a certain humanity 
that is common to every section, mother, ii 
that’s what you mean, but it doesn’t reach its 
most normal stage in a place like this. Why, 
in Hampton the population scarcely changes. 
There’s no in-wash of other influences to be 
combated or partially accepted; there’s no 
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“-ADEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS OF LIFETIME USEFULNESS “ 


Stieff Sterling (Solid) Silver Hand Wrought designs are sold at 
prices approximately on a level with those of plain, machine 
made silver of the same weight because the Stieff Company sells 
direct to the user at a small margin of profit. If we sold Stieff 
Silver in any other way you would be obliged to pay more for it. 
Stieff Silver is of one quality only—the best. Not sold in competi- 
tion with light weight or goods of inferior workmanship. We invite 


exclusive solid silver designs which can be bought one piece at a 
time and can always be matched. Designs do not show marks and 
scratches of daily use. Not copied in Plated Ware Designs. 
Recommended to be used daily rather than put away for special 
occasions. Continued use keeps it in better condition. 


Start a set for yourself or your friends for Christmas. Buy a 
piece at a time until you have a complete set. Gifts that last. 
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No. 101 Bon Bon Dish Hand Chased 


$18.00 Wt. - 4.50 ozs Length 7 ; in f 
wy No. 1 Napkin Ring $3.75 


: Weight 1.00 ozs. | *; inches 
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No. 12 Salt - Os 
$14.00 per z ae 
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No. 12 Peppers 
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4 inches tall 
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No. 250 Porridge Bowl and Plate 
An ideal gift for the little one 


$43.00 W eight 11.65 ozs 


Forget-Me-Not Child’s Spoon 
$2.00 Weight .85 ozs, 
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Hand 


Everhold Buckle, 
Leather 


$4.50 


Stieff Sterling Silver 
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Forget-Me-Not Child’s Fork 
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$2.00 Weight .85 ozs 
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Rose Pattern Bar Pin 


$1.50 each. 3 inches long. .37 ozs Sterling Silver Pocket Knife 


$3.00 


Rose Pattern Lemon Fork 
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Tweed Pattern ee. ie Stieff Sterling Silver 
‘ Tip and Top Pencil r ) 
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Spoons 
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doz 
W eight 


4 35 ozs 


Weight of Handle 


10 inches long 


Rose Pattern Cake Knife $3.25 


52 Ozs 


per doz . 
Rose Pattern Lettuce Fork $2.50 
Weight E39 


ozs 9'% inches long 


Rose Pattern Medium Knives $16.50 per doz. Stainless Steel Blades 
Rose Pattern Medium Forks $15.00 per 
Hand Chased Rose Pattern Tea Sets $350.00 up. 


Plain Colonial Designs for those who do not care for the more ornate. Write Us Now 
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Feeding Spoon 
$1.50 Wt. .77 ozs 
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Write For Large Illustrated Catalogue and Booklet Telling About The Stieff Progressive Gift Plan, The Art of the Silversmith, etc. 
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LIBRARY table exists for its 

beautifully finished top. That 
broad, flawless expanse of nicely 
grained wood, carefully worked, 
stained and polished, is justly the 
object of its owner’s pride. 


But decorative schemes call for 
lamps, vases, book ends and other 
objects of art. Then the beautiful 
surface begins to grow dull and 
ugly with myriads of tiny dents 
and scratches. 


Plate glass will not only protect 
the table top, but will add an ele- 
gant finish it could not have by any 
other means. A table is no older 
than its top, and as long as the top 
retains its fine finish, the table will 
be as good as new. Your table de- 
serves this protection. 


A plate glass top for the dining 
table will save an expensive piece 
of furniture from the certain dis- 
figuring of every-day accidents. It 
is a profitable investment in table 
insurance. Use plate glass on the 
buffet, serving table and tea wagon, 


Your table deserves it 


and on the console in the recep- 
tion hall. Plate glass is the only 
certain protection to a dresser top 
from the ravages of the alcohol in 
perfumes and cosmetics. 


Besides these, there are many 
other happy uses for plate glass 
about the house. Small plate glass 
shelves for bathroom or kitchen 
are always shining bright, clean 
and neat looking. A small slab of 
plate glass makes an excellent 
bread and pastry board. Plate 
glass push-plates on swinging doors 
are much better than metal, be- 
cause they do not tarnish and may 
be easily cleaned with a damp 
cloth or chamois. 


Your hardware or glass dealer 
can deliver plate glass cut in any 
size or shape, with edges nicely 
smoothed or beveled, to suit your 
needs. If you are building a home, 
have your architect specify plate 
glass for the windows and glass 
doors. It makes a tremendous 
difference in appearance at very 
little extra cost. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
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Nothing Else 


Windows 
Ventilators 
Windshields 
Closed Car 
Windows 
Mirrors 


Desk Tops 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


especial clash of racial or sectional viewpoints 
to result in keeping the median perspective. 
There’s no check on overdevelopment of some 
traits, and no factor to prevent underdevelop- 
As near as I can make out, 
whatever qualities Hampton Valley had to 


ment of others. 


begin with, it still has—some of them almost 


run out, some of them gone to seed, and a few 
of them keeping normal simply because the 
impulse toward normality is the strongest one 


: dsig 
in human life. 


“My gracious, Heather, is Hampton Valley 
worrying you like that?” 


Heather 


turned 


away abruptly. 


“ve 


thought about it a good deal,” she said with 
an obvious evasion that astonished her mother. 


N RS. DAVENWAY wondered if Heather 
were attempting to reconcile herself to the 


thought of living here with her, instead of going 


back to the city. No! In that case, she would 
show some wavering about the sale of the house. 

3ut the fact was that Heather was wavering 
about it, although so far only in her own mind. 
There were uncomfortable moments when she 


questioned her right to pry her mother out of 


an environment to which she was attached and 
which held all the friends of her maturity. 
There were moments, also, when she lost her 
thoroughgoing aversion to small-town atmos- 
phere and asked herself if it were not as favor- 
able to the existence of an individual as any 
The community was back- 
ground, after all, and perhaps she had been 
giving it a primal importance that was really a 


other atmosphe 


transposition of values. 


re. 


It was a background 


totally different from the city and with the 
emphasis on different elements, but the average 
might be similar. 

She was finding that her vague distaste for 
village life, fed on the recollections of her child- 
hood, was being transmuted into a more ration- 
alized estimate; and although this was largely 
disapproving, it was unexpectedly punctuated 


with admiration here and there. 


At least, for some people. 


She had been 


sure of the pettiness of Hampton Valley, of its 
constrictions; she had resented its gratuitous 
supervisions, its common knowledge of every- 
thing and everybody’s affairs; but gradually 
she had realized that if Hampton was narrower 
in some ways than larger communities which 
she had exalted, it was undeniably broader in 


others. This 


was 


disconcerting. She 


was 


going through the dismay of all very young 
persons who have decided that the world is 
entirely black and white, and then find areas 
of gray or of mottled effects where the two have 
been shaded or modified by vivid pigmen- 
tation until they have passed beyond the possi- 
bility of any glib analysis. 

There was, for instance, the most ready and 
open-handed generosity in Hampton, both with 
Heather saw it for herself; 
she was constantly hearing of previous happen- 


money and serv 


ings that exemplified it. 


ice. 


If there was sickness 


and no nurse to be had, the women of Hampton 
took immediate charge, caring not only for the 
patient but for the patient’s family and house, 
sparing themselves neither day nor night, 
doing everything humanly possible, out of the 


real kindness of their hearts. 


If a garden 


yielded more than the family required, there 
was no thought of letting good vegetables go 


to waste through inertia. 


Instead, a conscien- 


tious canvassing ensued to find somebody who 
could use more tomatoes or sweet corn or 


cucumbers. 


fused with unselfish concern. 

Also, Hampton Valley felt an instant and 
personal responsibility for the poor in its midst. 
There were men who regularly and unobtru- 
sively sent coal and wood and groceries to the 
poor families in the lower end of the village and 
up under the mountain—families that would 
otherwise not be able to pull through the long, 
If a sudden case of need 


hard, cold winters. 


It was New England thrift in- 


developed, the Hamptonites didn’t say it was 
too bad and they had better appoint a com- 


mittee. 


sel es, 


They sewed; they 


No; they got in and did things them- 
at once. 


gave 
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JERGENS 
LOTION 





(Correct in every ineredtent 


it keeps your skin 
smooth and soft 
without overloading it 


ARE you giving your skin 
too much work to do? 


Are you loading it with 
materials it cannot absorb? 


Take care! The results may 
not be immediately percep- 
tible; but sooner or later your 
skin will show the effect in a gradual 
enlarging of the pores—a coarsening 
of the texture. 


Two things are necessary for asmooth, 
fine-textured skin: First you must pro- 
tect it against any kind of irritation; the 
dry air of steam-heated rooms, wind, 
dust, sunburn, chapping. 


Second —You must take care not to over= 
load the pores. 


For years women have needed a prod- 
uct that would protect the skin against 
irritation without this danger of over- 
loading. This product has been finally 
achieved. After years of careful labo- 
ratory work, Jergens Lotion has been 
developed to meet this need. 


Jergens Lotion is a medicinally correct 
product that keeps the skin soft and 








smooth, yet vital and resistant. 
It absolutely does away with 
any roughness or irritation. 
The moment you apply it, 
your skin absorbs it, leavingno 
disagreeable stickiness. You 
realize at once that it contains 
nothing to fill up the pores. 


Womenwhohaveused Jergens Lotion 
for the extreme inflammation of chap- 
ping and sunburn say that its healing 
qualities are almost magical. 


Use it every day after washing 


To keep your skin in the best possible 
condition use Jergens Lotion every time 
you wash your face or hands. You can- 
not over-use it, for it is medicinally correct 
and there is nothing in it to overload 
your skin. Soon you will notice that 
your skin does not get rough and harsh 
as formerly, even in bitter cold weather. 

Get a bottle of Jergens Lotion today and keep 
it on your bathroom shelf. Jergens Lotion costs 
50 cents at toilet goods counters and drug stores. 
If your dealer has not yet received his supply, 
send us 50 cents and we will send you a full size 
bottle. Or send for trial size bottle as described 
below. The Andrew Jergens Cos. 151 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JERGENS LOTION 


Send today for trial size bottle 


We will send you for six cents our special trial size bottle containing 
a week’s supply of Jergens Lotion and the new booklet, ‘Skin Care 
—your skin should be freed from the dangers of overloading.” The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 151 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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One 
Problem 
Less 


TUDY lamps instead of pine torches. 

Printed books instead of written 

parchments. Women welcome instead of 
barred at schools of higher learning. 


Habits and customs change. Living 
conditions improve. Grandmothers and . 
mothers used birdseye and other bulky Regular size 
sanitary pads. Today a new sanitary 12 for 60c. 
habit has been made possible by Kotex. 
. ; Hospital size 
Kotex is a sanitary pad that does away 6 for 45c. 
with many embarrassments. It is easy 
to buy without saying ‘‘sanitary pads” ieistesatiataiaie - 
: ° ‘ ” ° ample of either size maile 
by simply asking for “Kotex. It is in plain wrapper on request. 
sold in department, drygoods and drug ,.... ' 
: Kotex cabinets are now being 
stores. Everywhere. It comesin a blue = disiributed in women’s rest- 


box which has no printing except the 70ms everywhere — hotels, 
office buildings, restaurants, 


name ‘Kotex. theatres, and other places— 
rom which 
Kotex solves an age-old laundry problem ne be ob 
by removing it, for Kotex is cheap ‘ained one 
enough to throw away and easy to dis- pari ee 
: : © i wo safety KOTEX 
pose of by following simple directions pins, in 
found in each box. Keep Kotex always  ?/ain wrap- 


on hand. Ask by name for Kotex. ge - 


Cellucotton Products Co., 166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
New York Office: 51 Chambers Street Factories: Neenah, Wisconsin 


Copyright 1922 C.P.C. 
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materials; they gave money; they gave time. 
Their own affairs, their own convenience, were 
canceled out of their thoughts altogether: they 
gave freely of their resources and of themselves 
and took no credit. There was little long. 
handled charity in Hampton, but a great deal 
more of personal service than the larger com- 
munity can boast. 

Besides granting the town these items of cold 
justice, Heather found that she could have a 
good time in Hampton Valley. She spent the 
afternoon at the Judevines’, tried out a new 
duet with Kitty, sang college songs, had tea 
under the cut-leaf oak in the garden, and dis- 
cussed with Mrs. Judevine a magazine article 
on education which led them into a lively 
consideration of the backward or defective 
child in Hampton Valley—whether he existed, 
whether it should be acknowledged that he 
existed, whether some specialized training 
should be provided for him. Hampton at 
large would have been horrified at the question. 
It would have sensed in it disloyalty, a personal 
criticism of this child and that and of the family 
behind the child; worst of all, a treacherous 
criticism of Hampton Valley, the dandiest little 
town in the Green Mountain State, which is the 
dandiest state in the Union. The very fact 
that Mrs. Judevine and Heather could touch 
upon this subject indicated their temporary 
isolation from their environment, and no com- 
munity can give its members greater liberty 
than that. 

Mrs. Davenway’s friends came for after- 
noon calls—Mrs. Cooper, Mrs. Styggles, Mrs. 
Gilman, and a score of others. They rocked 
comfortably in the sitting-room or on the side 
porch and talked of any chance thing that rose 
effortlessly to the surface of their minds: a new 
blouse pattern, whether a street would be cut 
between Black Cherry Avenue and Elmwood, 
the best remedy for striped bugs, how to make 
cold water cake. Heather, sitting by with her 
own work, felt the inconsequence of the words 
and the very real warmth and friendliness that 
underlay them, the most precious distillation 
of human intercourse. These were the quiet, 
happy moments in her mother’s life, her rest 
from strenuous hours that preceded, her forti- 
fication against strenuous hours to come. 

And yet she, Heather, proposed to tear her 
away from this refuge that had been hers for 
a quarter of a century. And what would she 
offer instead? Why, concerts and lectures and 
art exhibitions and pageants, beautiful build- 
ings and beautiful rooms, harmonies of space 
and color, variety, continual distraction. She 
was surprised to find doubt creeping in. Were 
these things as vital as they had seemed when 


| she had been directly under their spell? Were 


they not, after all, as much surface experiences 
as Mrs. Cooper’s encounters with striped bugs 
—more diverting, but just as extraneous? 
Probably they were, unless they roused some- 
thing in the individual that persisted and devel- 
oped and deepened after the incidents them- 
selves were past—which might happen. And 
might not. 


EVEN if it did, weren’t these effects cold and 

immaterial? Divertissement! Unquestion- 
ably for the average participant these expe- 
riences were exactly that and nothing more, and 
she had no reason to believe that they would 
enter into her mother’s life in any real sense. 
How could they, when Mrs. Davenway’s in- 
terests were domestic and simple, opposed to 
the esthetic in those clever and glittering hab- 
iliments which make their appeal only after 
training and association? There would be 
new friends, of course, but what about the 
lonely months before acquaintances would 
undergo that evolution into the familiar and 
trustworthy? 

And would the new people ever fill the place 
of these pleasant women who came in without 
knocking, and sat in chairs without being in- 
vited, and talked about eggs and house-gowns 
and gardens and school taxes, and all the time 
meant something deeper and different? Who 
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TOWEL SETS MAKE IDEAL GIFTS 


FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 





OTHER delights in the 

luxury of their downy soft- 
ness, distinctive design and 
attractive colors. Father’s morn- 
ing shower and shave take on 
added enjoyment. Brother and 
sister, aged four to six, gayly wel- 





BOY BLUE SET—No. 20C 
One soft, fine texture Turkish Towel, 22x44 inches. One 
Bib, 12x15 inches. One Wash Cloth, 12x12 (the kind 
that gets into every corner of the ears). Allbeau- 
tifully designed after the Mother Goose 
rhyme. Colors-- White trimmed in deli- 
cate pink or blue. Packed in an 
artistic Gift Box. Price $2.50 





MOTHER’S GUEST SET 
No. 23 C 


One beautifully decorated, hea 

Turkish Towel, 22x 44 inches, wit 

design on border for monogram. 

Two Wash Cloths to match. Colors—White with blue, 

pink or gold borders. Packed in an artistic Gift Box, 
Price $2.00 


WARD-DAVIDSON COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Quality Towels 
for Thirty-Six Years 


come their nursery rhyme favorites 
And Baby, too, smiles his approval 
of the fleece-like ‘‘fluffiness’’ which 
gently massages his plump little 
body. Sensible folks appreciate 
sensible gifts, and few sensible 
gifts on your shopping list com- 


BABY BATH COMBINATION—No. 22 C 

One large Turkish Lap Towel, 22x44 inches. One Turk- 

ish Drying Towel, 14x27 inches. One Wash Cloth, 
11x11. Pink or blue borders. Packed in ar- 


tistic Gift Box. Price $2.25 


HOW TO ORDER 


OUR favorite specialty shop or de- 

partment store should be able to 
furnish you with all of these beautiful 
sets. Should they be unable, write us 
direct, giving the set numbers you desire 
and enclosing check or money order. 
We will make immediate shipment, with 
the distinct understanding that your 
money will be refunded if you are not 
more than pleased with your selection. 


PHILADELPHIA, 





bine so many pleasing qualities. 
We’re quite sure you've never 
seen such charmingly original 
designs. We know that your ex- 
acting taste will instantly approve 
the soft and fluffy texture so 
often sought and so seldom found. 





BO-PEEP SET—No. 21 C 


One soft, fine texture Turkish Towel, 22x44 inches. One 
Bib, 12x15 inches. One Wash Cloth, 12x12 (the kind 
that gets into every corner of the ears). All beau- 


tifully designed after the famous Mother Goose 
thyme. Colors—white trimmed in deli- 
cate pink or blue. Packed in an ar- 
tistic Gift Box. Price $2.50 








FATHER’S OWN SET—No. 24C 


One heavy, oversize Turkish Towel, 26x 48 inches. Two 
plain, non-linting, shaving size Turkish Towels. 
Packed in an artistic Gife Box. Price $2.50 


Main Office and Factory— 
LEHIGH AVE. & HOWARD ST 


In using advertisements see page 6 


PA. 













































































Keep refrigerator free 
from odors by wrapping 
fish, meat and cheese 
with Hamersley's 
Heavy Waxed Paper. 


[so SS ie 


Fruit cake will keep moist 
and hold its flavor when cov- 
ered with Hamersley's 
Heavy Waxed Paper. 


Try the Hamersley Way to keep 
foods fresh, sweet and tempting 


The Hamersley Heavy Waxed Paper way! 
Keep food from drying out—preserve freshness and flavor— 
keep refrigerator sweet—no need to throw away left-overs if 
. Hamersley-wrapped ! 
Fudge and other candy goodies Seal in moisture and flavor! Keep out dirt and foreign odors. 
will lose none of their freshness Sandwiches, fruit, salad, cake, home-made candies, baked 
and flavor when packed in Ham- things, left-overs, lunches, are all appetizing longer so wrapped. 
ersley's Heavy Waxed Paper. Save unused dough. 
Comes in roll form with cutter built in box. No waste. No 
loose sheets. 125 feet, 12 inches wide, flexible paper heavily waxed. 
If you cannot obtain a Hamersley Roll from your dealer, 
send his name and 50 cents for full size roll postpaid. 
Better still—order two—or your friend will say, “Why didn’t 
you get one for me?” 


Don't throw out unused i 
portions of the pumpkin. 
Hamersley's Heavy 
Waxed Paper will seal 


inthe natural moisture 
until you are 


ES HEAVY WAXED PAPER 
“with a cutter in the box’ 


THE HAMERSLEY MFG. CO. 
25 Park Place New York 


Inventors of Waxed Papers in 1877 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Waxed Papers 


The Hamersley Roll Heavy 
Waxed Paper is on sale at 


Grocers, Druggists, House 


vad at, . Yieay , Furnishing and Stationery 
ey Ro eavy 

Waxed Paper, 125 x : Dealers and Department 
feet long, 12 inches x 4 a a < 

wide, will make Ys 3 ! Stores. 

dollars of difference 

in your food bill. 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


spoke of trifles and knew them for the flying pen- 
nants that catch the breeze; who chattered, but 
concomitantly employed that silent language 
in which is expressed the most precious social 
factor—warm and dependable friendship? 

But these uncomfortable doubts were tran- 
sitory. Heather forgot them completely in 
the serene and happy hours which Hampton 
was offering her with greater frequency, now 
that her intention of remaining several months 
had become generally known. 

With Wylie Chamberlain she sometimes 
walked up to Fanning Heights after supper, 
and they paused under a straight, young 
tamarack to watch the sun, a huge, molten, red 
ball, grow larger every second as it slipped 
nearer the dark-blue ridge of Mt. Echo. They 
looked down on the village, so lost in the maples 
and elms that it was a mere patch of delicate 
foliage pierced by thin church spires, scarcely 
a house visible except on the nearer streets. 
Beyond was a section of the Spinooski, crimson 
under the last reckless rays of the sun. And 
all around the Valley were the intersecting 
spurs of the Green Mountains, as soft and 
redundant as the ruffles of a ballet skirt. The 
voices of the day were stilled. A sleepy bird 
called from a tree above them; over in Nelly’s 
Pond the frogs were tuning their vocal cords 
for the evening overture. This was peace and 
beauty. This was seclusion from needless 
turmoil, a dream of fairyland come true. 

Or on a warm afternoon Delight Bigelow 
drove around with her car already crowded 
with girls—Polly Weatherwax and Minerva 
Hobart and Bessie Elliot and Kitty Judevine— 
and they urged Heather to put on her hat 
quick, because there was plenty of room. They 
settled themselves into smaller compass with 
the faint rustling of fastidious birds, and laugh- 
ing and chatting—nobody waiting for anybody 
else to finish, or caring what she or anybody 
else said—they swung out of the village and 
took the road toward Hemlock Knob. 


HE rowan was thick and green in the fields. 
Herds of Jerseys and Holsteins were graz- 
ing among the rocks and hillocks in the fre- 
quent pastures or standing under the shady 
willows by the small brooks. Now and then a 
bobolink flashed across a meadow, flinging out 
a song of joy, lighted on a bloom of golden- 
rod, and swayed in the maddest abandon. 

Heather felt as happy as the bobolink and 
wholly satisfied with her companions. They 
shrieked with pointless laughter; they burst 
into wild exclamations over nothing at all. 
They skipped from one subject to another— 
where Delight’s sapphire ring came from, a re- 
current speculation provocative of blushes and 
convulsions of merriment; what Mrs. Dingwall 
said to her husband when he forgot to bring 
the meat and she thought nobody was listening; 
whether Sid Morrow curled his hair or not; 
why Professor Kittredge, the music teacher 
from Loopville, wouldn’t give any more lessons 
to Hannah Fuller; the best way to wash crépe 
de Chine; the most thrilling mystery story you 
ever read; whether Valenciennes would wear as 
well as real filet. 

Heather forgot that she had ever criticized 
Hampton. She floated on the general gaiety 
as lightly and unquestioningly as the down- 
tipped dandelion seed on the breeze. She 
came back feeling foolish and irresponsible and 
deliciously happy. Existence was a joyous 
thing, after all, and girls were girls, and life 
was life everywhere. 

But when she had distributed the glass 
sauce-dishes of raspberries and rung the silver 
bell that spread the glad tidings to boarders 
and mealers alike, the heady exhilaration began 
to subside. She had attained a manner of 
large tolerance for these intruders in her home. 
but. not yet could she meet them on an easy 
basis of conversational give-and-take. 

It was with uncontrollable aversion that she 
Watched them file in; Booth Ransome, sleek 
and bold; Zelotes Joselyn, stepping dapperly, 
a purple pansy in the buttonhole of his gray 














A Wonderful 
Christmas 


This Christmas you have an opportunity of giving 
Here is a gift that is a “‘de- 2 


something entirely new. 
“It is simply wonderful.” That’s what 


light indeed.” 


thousands who have tried it say. 


“It’s worth five times its cost.” 


itself in reduced fuel bills.” 


better. 
steak, etc., cook as tender and delicious as the more expensive 
cuts—and of course they contain more nourishment.” 


Why Cook Without Water? 


We are asked repeatedly to explain the advantages of waterless ii 
Stated briefly: when you cook without water the foods cook in their 


cooking. 
own sweet natural juices 


Once a housewife uses a Waterless Cooker-Roaster, invariably her neighbors 
Every mail! brings us the most enthusiastic testimonials. 
wonder utensil roasts meats, cooks vegetables, fruits, etc., in their own juices, 
over a low flame, on the top of the stove. Saves all nutriment, retains all 
Cooks to a delicious turn without watching— 
You can leave the meal to cook, with no need t6 worry, while working, shopping, at 

church, or calling. Can you imagine anything more delightful—and the cost is so little. 


You can cook a complete meal in the Waterless Cooker-Roaster, with one- i 
successfully by j ; 


want one. 


flavor. 


fourth the 
many housewives for baking biscuits, cakes, etc. 


>. 
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Food can’t burn or scorch. 


effort. 


giving them the finest possible flavor. 
steam to carry away any of the flavor or valuabie nutrient qualities—all the 
precious mineral salts, so essential to digestion and good health, are retained. 
Persons who could never digest cabbage cooked the ordinary way, find they can 
eat it with a relish, and no bad effects, when cooked the waterless way. 


One woman writes, 
Others say, “Pays for 
“Cooks so much sweeter and 2 
” “The cheaper cuts of meat—round steak, rump 1 


A Constant Delight 


Ideal for 


pack 


cold 


canning. 


A Size for Every Family 


4 Quart Size 
6 Quart Size 
8 Quart Size 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
-e 


of price. Fre 


Roaster and 


WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO. 


$4 
5 
6 


Booklet 


wives va 


WEST BEND, WIS. 


10 Quart Size 
12 Quart Size 
t Size 


the Water! 


able recipes. 


My Dealer’s Name is 


Used 


$7 
8 
10 


hip postpaid on receipt 


s Cooker 


Use the Coupon. 


Name 
City 


State 


Street No. or R. F. D... 
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West Bend Dealers 


Amount enclosed $........ 
(If further information is desired, 
check here. ...). 
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West Bend, Wis. 
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The LAUN-DRY-ETTE Way of washing 
saves 50% of human labor 


Washes everything Dinsit bainpthing Blues ederything Dries everything 


—the modern way 


The machine washes everything including rag rugs, blankets, com- 
forters, lace curtains, table linens, and dainty silk lingerie, and—in one minute 


—whirls the tubful dry for rinsing. 


The machine rinses everything and permits a scalding hot rinse 
because human hands do not touch the clothes, and in one minute 


—whirls the tubful dry for bluing. 


The machine blues everything you want blued, —does it evenly and 
well,—dispensing with the need for extra tubs, so you can wash in the 
kitchen if you like and—in one minute 


—whirls the tubful dry for the line. 


Note: You don’t start rinsing until you have completed a// your 
washing; nor bluing until you have finished a// the rinsing. 


And the Laun-Dry-Ette does not pull off nor smash buttons, nor make 
hard-to-iron creases because it has no wringer and needs none. It saves labor 
in the wash and afier the wash. Investigate. Send at once for new booklet. 
entitled “‘“The Washing Machine that Does 50% More’? 


Tel U Where: 


If there is no Laun-Dry-Ette dealer near you take this advertisement to Tel-U-Where. 

the nearest electrical or hardware store and have a Laun-Dry-Ette ordered Information Bureaus 

for you. We seek dealer representatives wherever Electricity is available. ee 
Dealers are urged to write. 


The get Mfg. Co., 1207 East 152nd a a 0. 
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| her opposite proffer of more food. 





Under a Thousand Eyes 


coat; little Miss Leathers, creeping quietly, 
apologetic and timid; Mrs. Araminta Pickering, 
prancing stiffly, her sharp glance everywhere: 
Mrs. Giddings ‘and her daughter, resplendent 
in finery that had resulted from the sho; pping 
trip to Broomfield. Mrs. Giddings was jn 
white with more black ribbons than ever, her 
broad sash dripping streamers from two knots, 
Daphne, in rose silk tissue veiled in smoky 
chiffon, looked like a section of the afterg ie 
very modish, very pretty, her somewhat shal. 
low expression curiously mingled with a world. 
old sophistication. What a contrast to all 
these people Wylie Chamberlain was in his 
plain business suit, with no affectation of man- 
ner and no pretense! His presence redeemed 
the crudeness, the tawdriness, of the others, 

And the conversation! Not the light ba- 
dinage of the afternoon, nonsensical but never- 
theless an exchange of wholesome merriment; 
rather the ponderous efforts of those who intend 
seriousness and accomplish the inane! They 

talked in groups, but during capricious lulls in 

the general hum divers topics shot to the sur- 
face and claimed the attention of the entire 
table. 

“T guess she’s all right now,” declared Mrs. 
Pickering, breaking a baked potato. “I hain’t 
heard nothin’ against her for three year and a 
half, but of course there was a time—” 

“Will somebody please pass the chow-chow?” 
fluttered Miss Leathers. 

“No, sir-ee, Mr. Ransome,” decided Lote 
Joselyn heavily. “You're just blowin’ your 
breath against the wind, braggin’ up your car 
tome. The little old Ford is good enough for 
anybody, and you can’t hornswoggle me into 
thinkin’ diff’runt.” 

Mrs. Giddings helped herself to cold ham 
and cast a withering glance at Mrs. Pickering. 
“T really wish, Minty,” she intoned majesti- 
cally, “that you would refrain from gossip before 
Daphy. I have always brought her up to be 
innocent of guile, and I’d like to keep her so.” 

The guileless Daphy rolled her blue eyes 


| toward the top of her head and readjusted her 
| watch with a knowing smile. 


“Oh, all right, Romie,” retorted Mrs. Picker- 
ing with heat. ‘Guess it won’t be no moreva 


| a strain on me than it must be on you. My 


land massy, what a shock it’d be if Daphy 
should happen along sometime when you're 
goin’ on!” 
“Minty!” The entire table responded with a 
jerk to the electric current in this remonstrance. 
“Oh, well!” Mrs. Pickering subsided sulkily. 


N DAPHNP’S absence the two ladies were 
the most congenial companions, exchanging 
gathered material with liberality and fairness, 
but there were other times when Minty was 
bewildered by her friend’s réle of brooding 
motherhood and correct counsel. 

“Help yourself to the butter, won’t you, 
Minty?” said Mrs. Davenway with lavish 
hospitality. 

Many a verbal climax had been averted by 
“Even if 
folks refuse it,” Mrs. Davenway had confided 
to her daughter, “they can’t avoid — 
about it for a minute. I don’t intend to have 
any trouble at my table, and I’ve noticed that 
there’s something about deciding whether he'll 
have a caraway cookie or won’t that breaks 
up the rising tide of a fellow’s feelings.” 

“Some folks are far too quick jumping at 
conclusions and missing ’em,’’ Mrs. Giddings 
snappe d with a sweep of her eyes toward Minty. 

“Do have a sweet pickle, Mrs. Giddings, 
urged Mrs. Davenway effusively. 

Mrs. Giddings paused in her mad career, cast 


| upon the pickles a glance of transferred m: ilig- 


nance, and fell before the lure. She speared 
one of the slippery sweets and veered into the 
pleasant paths of self- adulation. “«A mother’s 
duty is never done,” she sighed. “Mrs. 
Davenway, you’ll bear me up on that, I’m sure. 
Now that I have the means to live a life o 

listless indolence, it has become my handed 
duty to secure as much culture as I can. Every 
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QUESTIONS THEY ASK WALLACE 


ww 


An Explanation of His Famous Method of Reducing to Music 


CCORDING to the figures we keep 
at Wallace institute, my method of 
removing superfluous flesh has thus 

far been used by a little over 185,000 per- 
sons. In addition, we have received nearly 
65,000 letters asking questions about the 
course. So many people these days are seek- 
ing relief from overweight, it is possible the 
answers to those questions most frequently 
asked would be of general interest. 


What is oftenest asked is “How 
can MUSIC make one thin? It 
can not. If mere music were a 
means of reducing we should sce 
few stout people! For homes with- 
out a phonograph are scarce, It 
is, of course, the specific direc- 
tions and activities outlined on my 
records—nct the records themselves, 
or the music—which reduce weight. 
I specialized in this work eighteen 
years before I conceived and per- 
fected the course on phonograph 
records. The method reduces 
through counter-acting the natural, 
underlying causes of fat. 


HE next most frequent question 

is this: “How many pounds will 

your reducing records remove 
from me?” And strangely enough, it 
is not hard to answer this question 
quite accurately. Experience in so 
many thousands of cases enables us 
to state an average figure which will 
come very close, and anyone may 
tell for one’s self from the table I 
give here. It is only necessary to 
take into consideration the age and 
height. The present weight, or how 
long you have weighed that much, 
makes no difference in the ultimate 
result, Superfluous flesh may have 
been permitted to accumulate for 
any one of a number of reasons. Its 
removal, nevertheless, will be ac- 
complished in the same way in every 
case—by eliminating the basic con- 
ditions that foster fat in excess of 
what is needed for repairing and 
restoring what the bodily activities 
consume. These are the weights 
that anyone may attain by this 
method of reducing: 


Age Age Age Age 

Ht. 20 to 29 30to 39 40 to 49 50& 

in Years Years Years Over 

Inches Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
60 111 116 122 125 


61 113 118 124 127 
62 115 120 127 130 
63 118 123 130 133 


64 122 127 133 136 
65 125 131 137 140 
66 129 135 141 145 
67 133 139 145 150 
68 137 143 149 155 
69 141 147 153 159 
70 145 150 156 163 


I guess thousands of people have asked 
me “Is your course absolutely harmless?” 
The best reply is to be found in the very 
many letters of the medical profession en- 
dorsing my methods. Scores of those tak- 
ing my course have said they do so by ad- 
vice of their physician. Those who for any 
reasons of health are forbidden to employ 
violent exercises have enjoyed this melody 
method, and finished with marked improve- 
ment physically. 


“Will reducing so fast as I have heard is 
done by your records bring wrinkles or flab- 
biness?” I presume it is because the starv- 
ing process and numerous cruel diets always 
do have such an effect that so many ask me 


By WALLACE 


PHOTOGRAPH BY KEEDY STUDIOS 


that. I can assure you that the opposite 
is true of my system of reducing; I do not 
use absolutely natural methods; I do not 
tear down fatty tissues, but remove condi- 
tions responsible for their growth. It is a 





WALLACE, THE ORIGINATOR OF THE FAMOUS 
REDUCING RECORDS WHICH SO MANY PEOPLE 
KAVE USED TO GET THIN TO MUSIC, 


change of Nature’s own working, and there- 
fore the new bodily condition is naturally 
provided for. Remaining flesh is firmer than 
ever. So far as wrinkles are concerned, the 
face, neck and other parts of the body will 
be seen to have a new smoothness, 


OT so easy to answer is the query as to 
how long it will take to reduce an indi- 
vidual to normal weight. Constitutions 

vary. Conditions are never precisely the 
same in two people. Reports of ten pounds 
lost the first week of my course are frequent. 
Oftener it is only five pounds in that time. 
But a woman who takes off only a few pounds 
the first week or two—perhaps only ten or 
twelve pounds the first three weeks—will 
often-times start to lose weight twice as fast 
commencing with her fourth lesson. 


In using advertisements see page 6 


I recently received a letter from a 
woman who had removed forty pounds 
along about the middle of her fifth lesson, 
yet she had lost nothing the first week, 
and only three and one-half pounds the 

second week. Nature sometimes requires quite 
a time to prepare the system for the change. 
But the reduction is a certainty in the end, 
and to understand the principles I use is to 
know this to be a fact. Others will state 
that they are too fat only in certain 
parts, and therefore desire only the 
part of my service which will re- 
duce the abdomen, hips, or perhaps 
the neck and arms. It is, of course, 
impossible to give one magic direc- 
tion which will remove fat at one 
point while the body is organized 
to produce excess fat just as fast 
as it is consumed. Mine is a com- 
plete correctional course, one part 
preparing the way for the next, and 
must be taken in the sequence di- 
rected. If you are stout in only 
certain places, have no fear that you 
will lose where measurements are 
normal, Nature does not work that 
way. It is only in drugging and 
doping, or in denying the body 
needed nourishment that one’s face 
becomes drawn, or portions. of the 
body become gaunt and subnormal. 
Every day comes the query “Can 
your records do anything for one 
who is not so much overweight as 
poorly proportioned?” Redistribu- 
tion, rather than removal of the fat 
is the desire. My course seems to 
bring results very quickly in such 
instances. A woman seldom real- 
izes how completely within her con- 
trol is her figure, and the contour 
of the limbs. 


“Must I always keep up the use 
of my reducing records even after 
I have reduced to right weight?” 
No, but most people do so because 
they want to. There is something 
about the twelve to twenty minutes 
daily use of the records that every- 
one seems to like. Then, too, the 
occasional use of the records every 
second or third day, possibly only 
once a week makes it impossible for 
the fat to return, 


N spite of the great numbers who 

have permitted me to restore 

their proportions to what Nature 
intended, there are doubtless many 
more people who still carry their 
unwelcome weight because they 
frankly disbelieve in any reducing 
process so easy and enjoyable. To 
“get thin to music” sounds too sim- 
ple. I know this from the quantity 
of letters asking if I guarantee re- 
sults. My answer to this is the 
coupon below. The first lesson is free. 
There is no obligation to continue unless 
results from this trial lesson make you eager 
for the rest of my course. 
CREP PEAPEPEAEEEEEMEPAEAEDERAAAEAAEEAEEE 
WALLACE, 

630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago: 


Please send record for the first reducing 
lesson; free and prepaid. I will either en- 
roll, or mail back your record at the end 
of a five-day trial. 


OD ai ccence ccesecssbrscmunseniiotnecalepieed 


Canadian Address: 62 Albert St., Winnipeg. 





O matter how many adventures 
you have had, the dream of still 
greater adventures entices you. 

No matter how far you have jour- 
neyed, new countries beckon. If you 
have been to Samarkand, you dream 
of the Mysterious Cities of Thibet. 

No matter how you strive to rise 
above the pettinesses of every day, 
your secret dream of yourself is a 
bigger, finer person than you really 
are. 

Your dreams are your own secret. 

But the fiction writer is a man who 
records his dreams so that you can 
share them. His dreams are your 
dreams, only by virtue of his imagina- 
tion made into complete, convincing, 
fascinating stories. 

Therefore when you read a well- 
written piece of fiction, it is not 
strangers you encounter, but yourself 
transformed. You laugh, cry, love, 
sorrow, hate with them and live their 
lives. 

For a little time you actually are 
more adventurous, successful, heroic, 
self-sacrificing. You are Mark Sabre, 
Sherlock Holmes, Edwin Clayhanger, 
Henry Esmond, Ivanhoe, Huckleberry 
Finn, Rowena, Sidney Carton, Cappy 
Ricks, Romola. 

And who can say that we quite fall 
back to our old level? Who can say 
that we do not, through the magic of 
fiction, grow nearer to ourselves of 
dreams? 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


day I pursue it. At the present I am engorging 


my vocabulary by learning two new words | 


every day. Mr. Brisbee, my attorney-at-law 
in Loopville, said it was the best anecdote to 
stagnation that he knew of.” 

“Zip her up! You're doin’ fine!” encouraged 
Lote Joselyn. 

“Aw, cut it out, ma,” 
atiently. 

“J shall not surcease,” aspirated Mrs. Gid- 


advised Daphy im- 


dings with greater dignity. “I have the most | 


abject confidence in my attorney-at-law. He 
stands very high before the bar. I’m sure I 
beg your pardon, Wylie; I had no thought of 
making an insidious comparison. While it 
recurs to me, I should be pleased to hear if 
you yourself know any better way of acquiring 
an exhausting vocabulary.” 

“I certainly don’t,” returned Wylie gravely, 
“ynless it is to learn the meaning along with 
the word.” 

Mrs. Giddings stared at him through an un- 
certain moment. “That is precluded, of 
course,” she said stiffly. 

Wylie’s glance traveled to Heather, and their 
eves brimmed with laughter that came to no 
other expression. But it enlivened the tedium, 
nevertheless. Wylie’s mother would be home 
next week. He wouldn’t come in to suppers 
after that. Heather realized that she would 
feel lost among these people when Wylie was 
not there to send her a friendly message of 
understanding now and then. 

And yet, although she resented the presence 
of the boarders, she had found unexpectedly 
that the close association had vastly modified 
some of her earlier impressions. She had never 
before had any liking for Daphne Giddings, con- 
sidering her crude and shallow; but now that 
she saw her constantly, her feeling had changed. 
Daphne was at heart a touchingly humble 
person, not daring to set her expectations high. 
She was ashamed of her mother’s pretensions 
and irritated out of her natural sweetness by 


steady home nagging. Harried and handi- | 


capped, Daphy was incessantly floundering 
toward something that would lift her out of 
bondage and give her better opportunities— 
only she lacked the penetration and judgment 


that would have helped her to flounder in the | 


right direction. 

Her struggle, evident at close range, had 
roused Heather’s sympathy and respect. She 
had softened in her attitude toward Daphy, 
and the two girls had become good friends— 
not intimate, but appreciating each other with 
a warm mutual admiration. Beyond friendly 
glances, however, they rarely had any inter- 


change at the table, being submerged by the | 


conversation of their elders. 


EATHER turned her attention to the prob- 


lem of Miss Leathers and Mr. Joselyn, 
which she had blithely offered to solve. In vain 
she had been studying these two people, sitting 
on opposite sides of the table, scarcely speaking 
to each other, but most obviously never free 
irom consciousness of each other’s presence. 
That seemed strange. If Zelotes felt no at- 
traction for Miss Leathers, why did he act so 
persistently aware— 
_“Ain’t sick, little girl, are you? Don’t seem 
like you’re eatin’ a thing.” It was Mr. Joselyn 
who spoke—not to Cula Clare, as would have 
been fitting, but to Heather. 
_ She started violently. The blood rushed 
into her face in an angry tumult. What did 
he mean, calling her “little girl” in that 
solicitous tone that made all these people 
look up and exchange glances? Heather was 
aghast. 

“Aa-ah!” breathed Minty Pickering com- 
prehensively, 

“How protecting!” chimed in her friend, 
Romie. 

Heather presently managed an impersonal 
manner and a smile as cool as sunshine on 
snow. “I’m splendidly well, thank you—only 
waiting till somebody passes the custard 
Pie. 











Can You Keep Your Home 
Warm This Winter? 


HE time to answer that question is now. And you can 
answer itnow. Youcan stop worrying today over what the 
bitter months ahead may have in store. You can buy an auxiliary 
heating service that will banish forever the sufferings due to 


an unheated house. 


Wholesome warmth and cheer are always yours, instantly at 
your command, when your home is equipped with 


GAS HEATERS 


‘**THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY’”’ 


They are the final word in auxiliary heating comfort. There 
is no trouble, no odor, no need for matches. You can dress each 
morning in comfort in spite of urgent need to save your coal; 
eat breakfast warmed by sun-like heat; keep the rooms you use 
at the proper temperature all day long; and spend the evening 


hours before a glorious, steady fire. 


The Welsbach Company is obviously the best fitted to 


manufacture gas heaters. The experience and 
knowledge gained in thirty years of making 
the finest gas burners have resulted in a heater 
unsurpassed in the volume of its warmth and 
the economy of its gas consumption. Wels- 
bach Heaters are designed to give you the 
direct benefit of every unit of heat generated. 
Their odorless warmth is instantly at your 
command. Every feature in their construc- 
tion is put there for convenience and economy; 
every feature is essential to efficient service. 





Turn the automatic 
lighter and a spark 
will ignite the gas 
without the use of 
matchesor pilot light, 
This is an exclusive 
Welsbach feature. 


There are six Welsbach heaters in various finishes, a heater for every need. 
Three are fireplace types; three portable heaters easy to move from 
roomtoroom. They are priced, east of the Mississippi, from $8 to $35. Ask 
your dealer or the Gas Company to show you the complete Welsbach line. 


WELSBACH COMPANY, Gloucester, N. J. 


MEMBER AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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“This Rome Percolator 
makes wonderful coffee! 


“It has made breakfast an event in our 
house. The very aroma makes you 
hungry. And everything tastes so good: 
the hot rolls, the three-minute egg, the 
boiled bacon—or perhaps it’s ham and 
eggs—say! can you imagine ham and 
eggs without coffee? I can’t. 

“There’s something about coffee made in 
a ROME Percolator which sends a man 
to business with a smile. Even Monday 
morning seems like a holiday! 

“It actually looks delicious. It intrigues 
you before you even taste it. A clear, rich, 
golden brown, it sparkles as you pour it 
over the cream. And hot? This copper 
percolator retains the heat—you can keep 
it right beside you on the table during the 
whole meal. 

“My wife likes the nickel plate finish. 
She says she puts this ROME Percolator 
right into the sudsy water, and it comes 
out as bright as a mirror.” 


“A Song in Your Kitchen” 


will tell you about real solid copper utensils: 
Percolators, Coffee and Tea Pots, Tea Kettles, 
and Wash Boilers, which have been standard in 
American homes for the past thirty years 


Write for a copy today—now, before you forget it. 


ROME MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factory and Offices: ROME, N. Y. 
Branches: 


NEW YORK, 50 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO, 1168 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


UTENSILS: 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


But her eyes continued to be stormy. When 
the supper work was in progress in the domestic 
haven of the kitchen, her mother’s troubled 
scrutiny sought her out again and again, 
Finally she spoke. 

“Heather, best way I see is—Well, if you'd 
just kinda snub him a little—gently, you know 
—don’t you think it would be better than 
letting it go any further?” 

“Mother! It’s not possible.” 

Mrs. Davenway laughed somewhat grimly. 
“Lote is Lote; there’s no getting away from 
that. Minty’s been talking about this for a 
week. Dear child, don’t look so—as if yoy 
were taking bitters.” 

Heather made no immediate reply, but her 
lips were twisted in disgust, and her dark eyes 
looked black. She was feeling the physical 
revulsion of youth for the middle-age that 
yearns for romance—the middle-age that has 
rubbed off the bloom and grown callous to the 
thrills and has cast aside the iridescent veil, 
and now stalks romance in the open, with firm 
step and keen eye and weapons poised. : 

“T’ve been studying him as I would a beetle,” 
she observed at last. ‘Can he think I’ve been 
admiring—” 

She broke off with a wide gesture of amaze- 
ment and without committing herself to any 
definite intention, but she stacked the tea 
plates with a verve and finality that were in 
themselves a promise of future effective- 
ness. 

There was silence for several minutes ex» 
cept for the clinking of dishes and silver. 
Then Mrs. Davenway drew a long breath and 
broached another subject, firmly and yet with 
reluctance. 

“Mr. Ransome has explained why he wanted 
that land—for summer cottages. ’Tain’t 
worth so much to him now that the fire has 
destroyed the trees, but he thinks he could 
clear it and put out a new growth that would 
be a pretty setting. He can’t offer as much, 
of course, but he’ll give a thousand. Unless 
you object, Heather, I’m going to take it. 
He’ll pay half of it next week, and the rest in 
thirty days. It will make us freer to leave 
Hampton.” 


HEATHER dropped the cooking spoons into 

the drawer and paused, her thoughts mov- 
ing swiftly. Booth Ransome had set that fire; 
she felt sure of it. But what could she do about 
it? The water power was valuable—or would 
be if anybody wanted it, but in the last fifty 
years nobody had. And what could she do 
about that, either? She couldn’t move the 
falls nearer Broomfield or draw enterprises 
away from that or some other commercial 
center. 

She had opposed the sale before, but her 
judgment had not been justified by the results. 
Besides, her mother had given in to her wishes 
in the larger matter of selling the house and 
leaving Hampton. It rather entitled her to do 
as she pleased in this particular, especially 
as the land belonged to her, anyhow. 

“Do you care, dear?” Mrs. Davenway per- 
sisted. 

“No,” Heather returned faintly. 

From the vase that had adorned the supper 
table she took the verbenas and double petu- 
nias and went out to the back-yard to lay them 


| on the grass that they might be revived by 


the dew, according to the approved custom 
of the older Hampton. The cool dampness ol 
evening was settling over the garden. The 
afterglow had faded, and the western sky was 
a pale turquoise, against which the full-foliaged 
trees were dark masses. The crickets were 
chirping around the steps. In a few moments 
it would be night. It was the time when the 
relentless inevitability of natural law was most 
evident, and it struck Heather this evening 
with a poignant gloom that was partly a result 
of her inner rebellion, but it seemed to grow, 
intensifying the very rebellion out of which it 
had sprung. 
(To be continued) 
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Do people think you older 
or younger than you are? 






Every day at the office or in the home you meet 
men and women—some in their forties, some even 
in their fifties—who still keep the sparkle and ani- 
mation of youth. 

People think of them as much younger than 
they are. 

Yet many of us—nervous, “run down,” irritable 
while still in our twenties and thirties—feel our buoy- 
ant strength slipping away. People think of us as 
much older than we are. 


Why the difference? 

















The two vital needs that so many 


people neglect 








Health and life 1tself depend on two vital functions: 


First, the living cells that form our bodies must 
be repaired and nourished from day to day. 


Second, the poisonous waste that gathers in the 
intestines must be regularly removed. 


Check either of these two processes, even tem- 
porarily, and the body is weakened. Natural buoy- 
ant health begins to fade. Premature age, loss of 
vigor and vitality, constipation, and skin disturb- 


ances are the result. - ——— at kl 
er —peopie who sti ee. e sparkie 
Today we know that the fresh, living cells of pe animation peu 
Fleischmann’s Yeast supply the very elements 
needed to help the body absorb its proper nour- 









































ishment, and keep the system clean. Appetite and digestion restored 

Like any other plant or vegetable, yeast produces The great problem for those who are troubled with in- 
the best results when fresh and ‘“‘green.’”? Fleisch- digestion is first to stimulate the appetite, and at the 
mann’s Yeast is the highest grade living yeast— same time make it possible to digest the increased food 
always fresh. It is not a medicine, it is a natural that is eaten. Fleischmann’s Yeast has this remarkable 
food. It helps to tone up the whole system and effect on the digestive system. It enables you to eat 
assures regular daily elimination. Results cannot more, and to get more benefit from the food you eat. 
be expected unless it is eaten regularly. 

Three thousand years ago yeast was used by Laxatives made unnecessary 
Hippocrates, the famous physician of the ancient Fleischmann’s Yeast does for you naturally and per- 
Greeks, as a successful agent in correcting certain manently what drugs at their best do only artificially 
ailments. Today Fleischmann’s Yeast has won and for a short time. In hospitals, even chronic cases 
national recognition—it is being prescribed by phy- respond to it and normal functions are restored in from 
sicians and hospitals everywhere. 3 days to 5 weeks. People all over the country are telling 

Eat two or three cakes a day. If you prefer, get how Fleischmann’s Yeast has helped them. 
six cakes at a time. They will keep in a cool, dry 
place for several days. Begin at once to know what Skin and complexion cleared 






real health means. Be sure you get Fleischmann’s © 
Yeast. All grocers have it. 





A poor complexion and even actual skin disorders are 
usually signs that your vitality is being lowered. Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, by assuring proper nourishment and regu- 


* FLEISCHMANN ’S YEAST lar elimination, is a wonderful corrective for these 


disturbances. 
builds health naturally and 
permanently 









An absorbing free booklet tells what Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has done for others and can do for you. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR IT TODAY 









THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
: Dept. 412. 701 Washington Street, 

: New York, N. Y- . 

: Please send me free booklet ‘‘The New Importance of Yeast in 
: Diet.’”’ 






















Eat itt plain—or 

spread it on crackers 

—or mix tt with 
water or milk 
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The Swift Arrow 


stands for 


@Bervice—preparing meats and distributing them 
over thousands of miles to 110,000,000 Americans. 


peed — fresh meats, hanging in the cooler an hour 
after the animal enters the plant; aliin the hands of 
the consumer within two weeks. 


anitation and cleanliness—liberal, habitual 
use of water throughout plants; bathing and dressing 
facilities for plant workers; rigid inspection of animals 
and meat, by our own as well as by federal govern- 
ment employes. | 


1Z€ — twenty-three plants, more than four hundred 
branch houses, thousands of refrigerator cars, a 
trained army of workers and distributors, fitting the 
nation’s size and able to meet its vast food needs. 


Cope — world-wide markets; country-wide access to 
sources of supply. 


aving—in cost of preparing and handling meat 
because of scope, size, equipment, modern methods, 
efficient handling of by-products. 


teadfastness—always on the job; furnishing a 
steady cash market for the live stock producer and 
keeping up a steady stream of meat to the consumer. 


Swift & Company, U. S. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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Same old Sunday Salad SPRINKLED! 


Mother sprinkles cocoanut 
—and reigns supreme 


Cocoanut and that same old Sunday salad 
tasted like a brand new dish! 

Mother says there is no trick in the kitchen 
which is simpler or more effective than this 
—sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut over the old 


Some WOMEN rule their kitchens 
and some kitchens rule their women. 


At our house there is no doubt 
about the matter. Mother is queen 


and, believe me, she reigns. 

I’d been out doors all Sunday afternoon 
and was as hungry as a bear. About half 
past five I went into the kitchen wondering 
how I could ever wait until supper time. 

When I saw mother fixing up the same 
old Sunday salad out of this and that, I was 


dishes and the old dishes become new. 


One minute Sprinkle recipes 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut on Brown Betty pud- 
ding just before taking from oven. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut inside jelly roll before 
rolling it up. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut over chocolate corn- 
starch pudding. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut over fried bread and 
French toast. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut over Dutchess pota- 
toes before browning in oven. 


disappointed. 
But only for a moment—for after it was 
Send for the free Dromedary Book, ‘‘One Hundred Delights.” 
It’s worth sending for. Address Dept. 78 
@ 
Sprinkl THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, 375 WASHINGTON ST., N.Y. 
THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 

Dromedary Products: Go.p- C 
Eden. Canpiep Peet, the ( 7 f } | | [ 
choicest of citron, orange and 
lemon, sliced and_ separately O O a 


all made she sprinkled it with Dromedary 
NEW YORK LONDON BUSSORAH SAN JUAN SMYRNA PARA 
EN Dates from the Garden of 
wrapped in one package. Co- 


coanutT that keeps fresh to the 
last shred. 
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CANDIED PEEL 
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AND ALL JHE REST oF US 


HE flavors imparted by Mother Nature to her products are 
the most pleasing to the palate. That is.one reason why 


BAKER’S BREAKFAST COCOA: 


is universally liked, because it has the natural flavor of high grade cocoa beans. 
No chemicals are used in-its mantfacture. One never tires of it. 
MADE.ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
Established ‘1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free upon request 


— 


a 
THE CUNEO-HENNEBERRY CO. CHICAGO 





